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Do Newspaper Headlines Really 
Promote Street Sales? 
BY WALTER A. STEIGLEMAN 





Studies in two cities indicate few purchasers scan front pages 
before making their choices. The author, a 
editor, is associate professor of journalism at Indiana Univer- 
sity. He is now on leave for work toward the Ph. D. in com- 
munications at the State University of Iowa. 


ormer managing 





IN THE AUTUMN OF 1895 PULITZER 
and Hearst squared away in New York 
City in one of the fiercest circulation 
wars of American journalism. Like mil- 
itary attachés of neutral powers who 
learn new battle techniques by observ- 
ing a war between two powers, Ameri- 
can editors were quick to note what 
journalistic innovations seemed to pro- 
duce sales in the competitive struggle 
between the World and the Journal. 
One of those innovations for the first 
consistent use of large headlines. The 
World used an eight-column headline 
for the first time December 24, 1895. 
Hearst resorted to an _ eight-column 
headline from the time he first took 
over the Journal November 6, 1895. 
When both papers began using ban- 
ners or streamers, those eight-column 
headlines soon became familiar to most 
American readers because the format 
was duplicated in hundreds of towns 
and cities.1 Today some newspapers 





_1A theory long held widely in some journalism 
circles was that until the invention of the rotary 
Press permitted breaking of column rules, banners 
were not possible. As a matter of fact, flat-bed 
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have abandoned eight-column head- 
lines either as a matter of general pol- 
icy or because they believe a less com- 
petitive field does not require them. 
However, even they frequently “put 
their best foot forward” with three-, 
four, or five-column headlines which 
may consist of two or more lines of 
type. 

Most authorities on American jour- 
nalism are in agreement that the large 
headlines were intended to sell news- 
papers. But today, when newspaper 
competition in many areas has been 
eliminated or weakened and when 
street sales even in competitive areas 
no longer assume major importance in 
distribution, how much does the head- 
line contribute toward sales? 

The theory that large headlines pro- 
mote sales apparently is still held in 
some journalistic and other circles: 


Newspapermen justify the headline 
that tells the news by pointing out that 


presses used by early newspapers would have per- 
mitted the use of banners had the editors thought 
of the idea or had they desired them when the 
idea did come to them. 
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it “sells” the contents of the paper to the 
prospective reader just as the depart- 
ment store show window lures the shop- 
per inside. If it is properly written, it 
plays upon man’s curiosity to a point 
where he will stop and then buy to get a 
complete account.? 


The tendency to “play up” the news 
with large headlines was not completely 
abandoned after the war. Especially in 
areas where newspaper competition was 
particularly strong, banners and spreads 
were retained to promote sales, even 
though the news which they accompa- 
nied often did not warrant such promi- 
nent display.® 


Social scientists also have looked in- 
to the function of newspaper headlines. 
In discussing the social background of 
newspapers, Doob says: “To boost 
street-corner sales, the size of the head- 
lines grew larger.” * 


Two other social scientists, Winship 
and Allport, after a three-months study 
of what they termed seven representa- 
tive newspapers, concluded that there 
is no material effect upon sales of 
newspapers whether the headlines are 
“pleasant” or “unpleasant.” Their war- 
time study convinced them that news- 
paper sales are not affected by the 
“tone” of the headlines.® 


In concluding that sales are unaffect- 
ed by “good” or “bad” headlines (as 
expressed in terms of “pleasant” or 
“unpleasant” news for the readers), 
Winship and Allport may have over- 
looked a more pertinent point: Does 
the headline have any effect on the 
sales of papers? 


IN AN ATTEMPT TO ANSWER THAT 
question, this study was made at three 
newsstands in St. Louis and at seven in 
New York City. Pilot studies on the 


2 Bird, George L., and Merwin, Frederic E., 
The Newspaper and Society (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1947), p. 169. 

3 Sutton, Albert A., Design and Makeup of the 
Newspaper (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1948), p. 279. 

*Doob, Leonard W., Public Opinion and Prop- 
aganda (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1948), p. 425. 

5 Winship, Elizabeth C., and Allport, Gordon 
ewspapers?”’ 


+ “Do Rosy Headlines Sell 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 7: 


205-8. 
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boardwalk at Atlantic City, N. J., with 
its huge summer transient population, 
and in Washington, D. C., were help- 
ful in arriving at necessary categories 
and method of procedure. 

The St. Louis studies covered three 
days from August 11 through August 
13. The New York studies were from 
August 22 through August 26 and two 
prior days. 

Obviously, for such a study only 
street sales can be checked for the 
home delivery subscriber does not see 
the headlines until after his paper has 
been tossed upon his doorstep. The St. 
Louis survey was so rotated that each 
stand was studied at a comparable pe- 
riod of the day. 

Different city locations were chosen 
to avoid the possibility of a “geograph- 
ical” fault. 

Under the theory that sales during 
the so-called city “rush hours” may be 
abnormal due to the fact that custom- 
ers have no time to scan _ headlines, 
such times were avoided in New York. 
A sufficiently broad distribution of other 
periods of the day was substituted. 


In St. Louis it was impossible to 
avoid “rush hour.” A check during 
mid-afternoon (the only St. Louis 
competition is between afternoon pa- 
pers) proved unprofitable because one 
stand had only a single sale in 25 min- 
utes. The St. Louis studies were made 
from 4 to 6 p. m. Thursday and Friday 
and from 12 noon to 1:30 p. m. Sat- 
urday. 


The stands selected in St. Louis were 
at Sixth and Washington streets, Eighth 
and Washington streets, and Fourth 
and Locust streets. All locations are in 
the center of “downtown” St. Louis. 

The two afternoon St. Louis papers 
are the Post-Dispatch and the Star- 
Times. Neither during the period used 
headlines exceeding five columns. (See 
Plate A.) 

Since only two purchasers during the 
three days first scanned headlines be- 
fore making a selection, the data for 
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TABLE | 
Three Locations in St. Louis for 
Three Days 
Buyers, Buyers, Total Buyers 
By Headline Non-Headline Observed 
2 319 321 


(For male and female classifications see 
Grand Summary Table) 





all three days can be tabulated to- 
gether advantageously. 


TABLE 1 


The two buyers who first scanned 
the headlines were men, and both were 
delegates to a convention then in prog- 
ress. One purchaser, who identified 
himself as a member of the faculty of 
an Ohio state teachers’ college, said he 
intended to purchase the Post-Dispatch 
despite headlines in either paper be- 
cause “I know the Dispatch is a good 
paper.” He was unable to define spe- 
cifically what he meant by a “good 
paper” nor was he able to state how he 
had come to his conclusion. It was his 
first visit to St. Louis. 


The second headline scanner said he 
chose the Star-Times because during 
the war he was stationed for several 
months in St. Louis and “I always read 
the Star-Times.” He was unable to re- 
call any specific treatment of the news 
or features that had impelled him to 
buy the Star-Times while living in St. 
Louis. Neither expressed particular in- 
terest in the principal story each paper 
was “playing,” which was about the 
“five percent” investigation in Wash- 
ington. 


At two of the stands, prospective 
purchasers had no opportunity to see 
the headlines. The papers were stacked 
in piles much higher than normal eye 
vision. Each newsboy had a bundle of 
both papers under his arm but held in 
such a manner that headlines were not 
visible. 


At the third stand, the newsboy 
stood near the curb with a bundle of 
papers under his arm. His remaining 
papers were stacked on a_ stand 
propped against the building. He greet- 
ed many of his customers by name, 
some with a familiar “Joe” or “Harry” 
and others by “Mr. Smith.” While he 
was busy with one sale, many custom- 
ers approached him and pulled their 
own paper from the bundle he was 
holding under his arm. They seemed 
to know which part of the bundle held 
the paper they desired. Fully a third of 
his customers mentioned no paper at 
all, but as they approached the news- 
boy pulled one from the bundle, folded 
it, and had it ready by the time they 
were close enough to receive it. Seven 
of his customers, instead of asking for 
a paper by name, merely said: 

“Green streak.” 

The Star-Times uses a green streak 
down the right margin of its last edi- 
tion. 

At the two stands where papers were 
stacked above eye range, the newsboys 
folded the papers for the customers and 
when the vendors were too busy, pur- 
chasers folded their own papers, many 
without even a glance at the headlines, 
and then dashed for a bus. 


During lulls on one day, two of the 
newsboys simply shouted “Post-Times.” 
The third nullified editorial judgment 
by shouting: “City to fight fare in- 
crease.” As indicated, editorial judg- 
ment pronounced the Washington in- 
vestigation as the top story that day. 
Both papers had a single column head 
on the story that the city of St. Louis 
was protesting to the Public Service 
Commission against an increase in bus 
and street car fares becoming effective 
the following Monday. 


@ IN NEW YORK CITY IT BECAME OB- 
vious early that the additional classifi- 
cation as shown by the pilot studies 
would be necessary, for the buying 
habits of men and women were differ- 
ent. 
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TABLE 2 
Corner of 42nd and Broadway, New York. Time, 9-10:30 P.M. 





Buyers, 
By Headline 


Buyers, 
Non-Headline 


Total Buyers 
Observed 








Men Women Both Men Women Both Men Women Both 
2 22 24 85 8 93 87 30 117 
(Scanned but did not buy: 7 men, 11 women) 
TABLE 2 it in her copy of the Times and quick- 


Twelve purchasers, all men, waited 
for the Daily Mirror which came to the 
stands 12 minutes after other papers 
were there. Three who could be inter- 
viewed said they were waiting for the 
Mirror sports page. 

Only one of the two men who 
scanned the headlines before buying 
could be interviewed. He was indefi- 
nite about reasons for his choice, but 
“believed” he wanted to see the picture 
of a plane wreck which took up half 
the front page of the tabloid he pur- 
chased. 

Fourteen of the women who first 
scanned the headlines had previously 
walked to the “out-of-town” news- 
stands and purchased a paper, presum- 
ably from their home city. Only three 
of the women could be interviewed. 
One identified herself as a Connecticut 
public school teacher who “always 
reads the Times.” A second said she 
bought the tabloid with the picture of 
the plane wreck because she had 
“heard about it on the radio.” The 
third bought the Times because “I be- 
lieve it is the best paper.” Later she re- 
turned and bought a tabloid. She folded 


ly disappeared in the crowd. 


TABLE 3 


The man who looked before pur- 
chasing was unable to state specifically 
what prompted his final choice—a tab- 
loid. He chose the tabloid that ban- 
nered the Aga Khan jewel robbery 
rather than the one that streamed: 
“Jail Czech Priests for Obeying Pope.” 
He said he had read about the jewel 
robbery in another (evening) paper. 

One of the women who first looked 
said: “I never read the tabloids.” She 
had no specific reason for her choice 
of a particular standard-sized news- 
paper. 

TABLE 4 

Five men purchased one of the aft- 
ernoon papers. Eleven of the 15 women 
chose an afternoon paper in preference 
to the later morning “bull dogs.” Since 
this corner is a bus stop, it was impos- 
sible to check accurately those who 
scanned without buying, for many peo- 
ple at least glanced as they scurried for 
a bus. The one man who bought after 
scanning the headlines disappeared into 
a bus before he could be approached. 


TABLE 3 
Corner of 52nd and Broadway. Time, 10:45-12 M. (Same papers as Table 2) 








Buyers, Buyers, Total Buyers 
By Headline Non-Headline Observed 
Men Women Both Men Women Both Men Women Both 
1 8 9 27 1 28 28 9 37 


(Scanned but did not buy: 0 men, 6 women) 
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TABLE 4 
Corner of 57th and Lexington Avenue. Time, 7:30-9 P.M. 











Buyers, Buyers, Total Buyers 
By Headline Non-Headline Observed 
Men Women Both Men Women Both Men Women Both 
1 6 7 37 9 46 38 15 53 





The featured story in two of the 
standard papers was President Tru- 
man’s demand for the full amount of 
the arms fund he had recommended 
for Europe. Both used four-column 
headlines. The third standard paper 
bannered across eight columns: “Reds 
Demand Death of Tito.” 

One tabloid featured: “Broady Jailed 
in Wiretap Case.” The other: “Full 
Arms Aid Vital: Truman.” 


TABLE 5 


Headlines offered the reader little 
choice in these editions because all pa- 
pers used for their principal story the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
ban on “give-away” radio programs. 
Two of the standard-sized papers ban- 
nered the story eight columns and the 
other used a five-column two-line head. 
The tabloid Post ran it down the right 
side of the page with the left side taken 


up by a picture of New York’s recep- 
tion to Connie Mack. 

Two of the men and two of the 
women who first scanned the headlines 
were interviewed. None of the four was 
able to state specifically what impelled 
his choice although all admitted being 
interested in the radio story. For the 
first time in this survey, it suggests, but 
cannot be proved, that if only one of 
the papers had featured the radio story 
its sales might have increased at the 
expense of the others. 


TABLE 6 


One of the women who first looked 
said she chose the “one with the red 
line [streamer] because I wanted to 
read about the radio programs.” She 
seemed unaware that the other papers 
were featuring the same story. 

Two of the men who first looked 
chose a paper that had racing results 


TABLE 5 
Corner of 42nd and Broadway. Time, 4:30-6 P.M. 











Buyers, Buyers, Total Buyers 
By Headline Non-Headline Observed 
Men Women Both Men Women Both Men Women Both 
8 10 18 78 19 97 86 29 115 
TABLE 6 


Corner of 52nd and Broadway. Time, 6:15-7:15 P.M. (Same papers as Table 5) 








Buyers, Buyers, Total Buyers 
By Headline Non-Headline Observed 
Men Women Both Men Women Both Men Women Both 
4 5 9 41 17 58 45 22 67 
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TABLE 7 
Grand Central Station (Main Waiting Room). Time, | 1-12:30 P.M. 





Buyers, 
By Headline 


Men Women Both Men 


Buyers, 
Non-Headline 


Women Both 


Total Buyers 
Observed 


Men Women Both 





2 34 36 48 


19 


67 50 53 103 





on the front page, although one of the 
other papers had racing results in the 
same page position and the third men- 
tioned “racing” under its “seven-star 
sports final.” 
TABLE 7 

Both men who looked first disap- 
peared before they could be ap- 
proached. Of the 34 women who looked 
first, all but two bought the Journal- 
American which had a four-column 
picture above the fold of the “Collins 
Quadruplets celebrating their third 
*‘Monthi-versary.’ ” 


Of the five women who could be in- 
terviewed, all had purchased the Jour- 
nal-A merican with the baby picture but 
none of them could recall the banner 
headline without looking at the paper. 


The eight column red banner read: 
“Aga Holdup Laid to N. Y. Gang.” 


TABLE 8 


The one man who looked bought the 
Journal-American. He said he always 
buys it. All five women who first looked 
also bought the Journal-A merican. The 
two who could be interviewed “liked 
the picture,” although neither knew ex- 
actly where the Collins quadruplets 
were from but “supposed” New York. 


TABLE 9 


Of those who looked first before 
buying, three men and three women 
could be interviewed. All six bought 
the Times and all agreed they read the 
Times “fairly regularly.” As far as 
could be checked, at least 19 of those 
who first scanned the headlines had just 
arrived on a train in from Chicago. 


TABLE 8 


Grand Central Station Subway Entrance Stand. Time, 12:30-1:30 P.M. 
(Same papers available as in Table 7) 





Buyers, 
By Headline 


Buyers, 
Non-Headline 


Total Buyers 
Observed 











Men Women Both Men Women Both Men Women Both 
1 5 6 27 8 35 28 13 41 
TABLE 9 
Grand Central Station (Main Waiting Room). Time, 11 A.M.-12 M. 

Buyers, Buyers, Total Buyers 
By Headline Non-Headline Observed 


Men Women Both Men 


Women Both 


Men Women Both 





11 18 29 61 


21 


82 72 39 111 
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PLATE A 
In St. Louis, on two days of the study, readers were offered little choice even 
had they been inclined to study headlines before buying. Aside from art work, the 
front page treatment in both papers was strikingly similar. 
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PLATE B 
On August 25 in New York, the two standard-sized morning newspapers agreed 
on the top story if we assume the right-hand column is reserved for the most 
important news. The two tabloids also were in agreement. The purchaser then had 
little choice from headlines provided he had first made up his mind to purchase 
either a standard-sized paper or a tabloid. 
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PLATE C 
On August 24, the New York evening papers gave the purchaser some choice if 
he wished to study headlines first. Although the three standard-sized papers were 
the seventh edition, the World-Telegram had only three innings of the Brooklyn- 
‘chase St. Louis baseball game while the other two had the final score. There was no evi- 
dence that the gambling expose in the Post promoted sales. 
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These headlines on “giveaway” radio programs seemed in general to spur sales 
since more papers were purchased during the test period than for any similar 
period of the study. Since all papers played the same story, there was no evidence 
that any paper received a sales advantage either because of the position of the 
streamer or its wording. 
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TABLE 10 


Grand Central Subway Entrance Stand. Time, 12-1:30 P.M. 
(Same papers available as in Table 9) 





Buyers, 
By Headline 


Men Women Both Men 


Buyers, 
Non-Headline 


Women Both 


Total Buyers 
Observed 


Men Women Both 





6 17 23 82 


17 


99 88 34 122 





TABLE 10 


Of those who looked first, two men 
and two women were interviewed. One 
of the women said: “I always wait for 
the Times.” She was surprised to learn 
the Times is a morning paper and that 
she could have purchased a copy hours 
before. Neither the other woman nor 
the two men could advance a specific 
reasor. for their choice except that they 
“wanied to read a paper.” All three 
bought standard-sized newspapers, two 
of them morning editions. Two of the 
three standard-sized evening papers had 
bannered the killing of a robber in a 
subway by a policeman. The third had 
a streamer on a woman who poisoned 
her daughter and herself. The two 
standard-sized morning papers had sin- 
gle column heads on their principal 
stories. 


TABLE 11 


The man who looked first was a 
tourist from Ohio. Back home, he al- 
ways reads the Sunday Times. He ex- 
pressed surprise at the number of news- 
papers in New York. Only one of the 
two women could be interviewed. She 
wanted a paper to read because she 
was early for an appointment. She 
“liked” the Times but advanced no spe- 
cific reason for her preference. She was 
from Philadelphia and “often reads the 
Times.” 

TABLE 12 


Two of the men who could be inter- 
viewed bought a tabloid paper and both 
were interested in “late sports.” Both 
also recognized that two of the papers 
on display were afternoon papers. The 
one woman who could be interviewed 
was asked by her husband to bring back 


TABLE II 
Wall Street near Stock Exchange Entrance. Time, || A.M.-12:15 P.M. 





Buyers, 
By Headline 


Men Women Both Men 


Buyers, 
Non-Headline 


Women Both 


Total Buyers 
Observed 


Men Women Both 





1 2 3 86 


0 


86 87 2 89 





TABLE 12 
Corner 52nd and Seventh Avenue. Time, 9-10:15 P.M. 





Buyers, 
By Headline 


Men Women Both Men 


Buyers, 
Non-Headline 


Women Both 


Total Buyers 
Observed 


Men Women Both 





3 2 5 91 


5 


96 94 7 101 
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TABLE 13 
Corner of 45th and Seventh Avenue. Time, |! P.M.-12:15 A.M. 





Buyers, 
By Headline 


Men Women Both Men 


Buyers, 
Non-Headline 


Women Both 


Total Buyers 
Observed 


Men Women Both 





2 1 3 105 


5 


110 107 6 113 





a paper with all the baseball results. 
She bought a standard-sized afternoon 
paper because she saw “Late sports” in 
the ear. After the interview, she went 
back and purchased a morning paper. 


TABLE 13 


The woman who looked first bought 
each of the two standard-sized morning 
papers and disappeared into the crowd. 
One of the two men who looked first 
bought an afternoon paper because he 
wanted to read Joe Williams (World- 
Telegram sports columnist). 

One interesting development of the 
survey was the number, especially in 
the Times Square area, who bought a 
standard-sized morning paper and also 
a tabloid. Many such purchasers quick- 
ly folded the tabloid inside the other 
paper and walked away. Whether this 
wrapping was for convenience in car- 
rying the two papers or was prompted 
by some other motive can only be con- 
jectured. 


New York Summaries 





Buyers, 
By Headlines 


Men 


Buyers, 
Non-Headline 


Women Men Women 





42 130 768 129 





St. Louis Summaries 





Buyers, 
Non-Headline 


Men 


Buyers, 
By Headlines 


Men Women Women 





2 0 288 31 





Summary of Two Cities 





Buyers, 
By Headlines 


Men Women 


Buyers, 
Non-Headline 


Men Women 





44 130 1056 160 





FROM THIS STUDY, IT IS MORE PROF- 
itable, perhaps, to make some observa- 
tions rather than to attempt to draw 
any definite conclusions. Those obser- 
vations would include: 


1. The ratio of buyers by headlines 
to purchasers for reasons other than 
headlines was 1 to 160 in St. Louis. In 
New York, the general ratio was 1 to 
6. But for the men in New York, it 
was | to 19 and for women 1 to 2. 


2. New York women bought papers 
compared with men in a ratio of 1 to 3, 
but as a class women were more in- 
clined to note headlines before purchas- 
ing. However, none of the women in- 
terviewed said her choice of paper was 
dictated by a specific headline after she 
had noted headlines in the other papers. 

The ratio of women purchasers to 
men buyers might be generalized in a 
statement that the buying of a newspa- 
per has become more of a fixed habit 
of men than of women. That doesn’t 
necessarily mean women read fewer 
newspapers than men because many 
women readers may depend upon the 
man to bring home a paper. 


3. New York visitors, in the absence 
of other known factors, seemed to fa- 
vor the Times. In a number of cases 
their preference was dictated by the 
fact that in their home cities they read 
the Times regularly or infrequently, or 
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Do Newspaper Headlines Promote Sales? 


have heard about the Times more than 
about other New York papers. 

4. Some purchasers were willing to 
wait until their favorite paper ap- 
peared rather than make a substitute 
selection. 

5. There was only one definite indi- 
cation that front-page art spurred sales 
and that trend showed up principally 
among women. (The quadruplets pho- 
tograph. ) 

6. At some stands, prospective pur- 
chasers had no chance to scan head- 
lines because of the manner in which 
the papers were stacked. It would be 
interesting to have these stands display 
their papers in such a manner that 
headlines could be scanned and then a 
new study made. 


7. Newsboys at times nullified edi- 
torial judgment by calling out a story 
other than the one the editor decided 
was the top news of the day. 


8. A banner in color had no meas- 
urable effect upon sales of that paper. 
Apparently, some St. Louis buyers 


| were able to recognize a particular edi- 


tion of a paper by the green streak 
down the right margin, but they could 
not see the headlines. 


\9, Many street sales were made to 
regular customers who knew exactly 
which paper they wanted before they 
approached the stand. 


10. Few purchasers scanned the 
headlines after making a purchase, but 
folded the paper and quickly disap- 
peared. 


11. The story of the ban on radio 
give-away programs seemed to spur 
sales, but there was no evidence as to 
how many of the customers had previ- 
ously been made aware of that story, 
at least to some extent, through the 
radio or some other medium or even by 
glancing at a headline at a stand where 
for some reason they could not or did 
not make a purchase. They may have 
seen the headline from a bus, an office 
window, or as they hurried past a stand 
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which they did not wish to patronize or 
where they found it inconvenient to 
stop. 

This observation suggests, but does 
not prove, that had only one paper 
played up the radio story, its sales may 
have increased at the expense of the 
other papers displayed on the same 
stand. 


4 IF THE HEADLINE DOES NOT SELL 
newspapers, just what is its value or 
function today? A detailed discussion 
of that question is beyond the scope of 
this study. But there was some evidence 
that pointed toward new theories of the 
headline’s present role. 
Merwin observes: 


This change [to home delivery] indi- 
cates that the long felt necessity to catch 
the reader’s eye with a graphic headline 
no longer has any basis in fact. Or 
stated another way, a sensational head- 
line is no longer a positive guarantee of 
street sales.® 


Doob may have one clue. He says: 


The uniform practice of having the 
largest headline over that [right] col- 
umn and of printing many newsworthy 
stories there has established an arbitrary 
habit among American readers who 
therefore have come to believe that a 
story in this position must be impor- 
tant.? 


How well that habit has been estab- 
lished may be deduced in some meas- 
ure from Doob’s recital of his first 
knowledge that the United States had 
dropped an atomic bomb on Japan. 


Without large headlines . . . the writer 
[Doob] found it difficult to appreciate 
the significance of Mr. Truman’s first 
announcement concerning the atomic 
bomb. He [Doob] was visiting the 
American-operated radio station at the 
time and saw the news on a brief tele- 
type note which merely reported what 
had happened in a matter-of-fact way.® 


Doob’s inconclusive observation may 
indicate that some readers judge a news 


® Bird and Merwin, op. cit., p. 169. 
™Doob, op. cit., p. 319. 
8 Ibid., p. 423. 
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story’s importance by the size of the 
headline on it. 


Doob further suggests that a head- 
line makes a reader more aware of an 
event by increasing perception. The 
headline about radio give-aways ap- 
peared to spur sales, because more pa- 
pers were purchased in a given period 
than in any similar time on other days. 
Editor and Publisher frequently reports 
increased sales of papers on particular 
“good news” days. 


John Scott Davenport suggests that 
the typographical dress of a paper as a 
whole has a major effect upon sales: 


If two competing newspapers have 
the same news content, equally enter- 
taining features, and a similar editorial 
policy but differ in typographical dress, 
the newspaper with the typographical 
dress that attracts most readers will be 
the top paper. Of course, no two papers 
are ever equal in all respects, but typo- 
graphical dress influences their circula- 
tions, be they equal or not... . 


A newspaper in competition which 
has a typographical dress that differs 
from its rival has a real job winning 
over the competitor’s customers because 
of the “reader habit” built up through 
familiarity with typography and make- 
up. The street sales influence of typo- 
graphical dress is one of attraction; the 
home-delivery influence of the factor is 
one of retention.® 


Furthermore, a study of the news- 
paper headline of today cannot ignore 
the new factors brought about by the 
radio. Says M. G. Sullivan, circulation 
director of the Gannett papers: 


Radio prevents newspapers from giv- 
ing the first notice of important news, 
and has taken from the newspapers the 
element of surprise in major events. 


Radio news broadcasting has not been 
unfavorable to newspaper circulations, 
but rather may have contributed to in- 
crease. Newspapers continue to have 
peaks in circulation during important 
news days, although not as precipitous 
as in pre-radio days.1° 


* John Scott Davenport, Newspaper Circulation 
(Dubuque, Ia.: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1949), p. 50. 

10 hy Sullivan, Editor and Publisher, Jan. 
11, 1941. 
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Lazarsfeld also concludes that radio 
may be contributing to growth of news. 
paper circulation.” 


If this theory is tenable, then one 
role of the headline might be to enable 
the reader to find quickly the event of 
which he has previously been made 
aware. This theory, however, suggests 
that the reader assumes the paper will 
have printed the story which the radio 
first announced. 


The study of the effect of the head- 
line, too, cannot ignore the findings of 
some continuing reader-interest surveys 
that in a number of cases the top story 
in the judgment of editors does not al- 
ways attract the highest reader interest. 
More thorough study of these studies 
must be made, however, before any 
conclusion can be reached. 


From this study, it seems likely that 
an editor cannot depend upon a banner 
or large headline to sell his product. 
The banner may make the prospective 
reader more aware of the story and 
may also prompt him to judge the “im- 
portance” of the story in relation to the 
other news items on that page. But 
even this observation has only a rela- 
tive validity since reader interest studies 
show some of the so-called editorial 
“top stories” do not coincide with the 
readers’ “top stories.” 


With this study indicating the head- 
line has little direct sales appeal, with 
newsboys at times nullifying editorial 
judgment, and with readership surveys 
showing the streamer story does not al- 
ways obtain maximum readership, jour- 
nalists may well re-examine some pres- 
ent theories about the worth and func- 
tion of today’s headline. Front-page 
typography then could be designed, in 
the light of the function that headlines 
serve today, rather than the function 
they may have served in the past. Per- 
haps newspapers have been indulging 
in a wasteful and expensive ornament. 


11 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and the Printed 


Page (New York: Duell, 
1940), p. 276. 


Sloan and Pearce, 
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Reader Comprehension of News 
Stories: A Preliminary Study 


BY PHILIP F. GRIFFIN 


Not half the readers of news stories have an accurate compre- 
hension of their content, according to a four-year study. More- 
over, certain traditional newscraft devices seem to contribute to 
this lack of understanding. Mr. Griffin is assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of California. 





¥> IN 1945 THE DEPARTMENT OF JOUR- 
nalism, University of California, began 
gathering data on the effectiveness of 
professionally written newspaper sto- 
ries aS communication instruments.* 
The department sought to measure this 
effectiveness in terms of reader com- 
prehension and interest. It also sought 
to identify those factors in the compo- 
sition of newspaper stories which 
seemed to contribute to the reader’s 
failure to understand the subject mat- 
ter, and to his loss of reading interest. 

Since our purpose was to measure 
the effectiveness of professional per- 
formance in news presentation, we did 
not feel free to regularize the material 
tested by control of sentence length, 
word usage or story structure. More- 
over, the material was tested in a single 
locale, Berkeley, California. The tested 
material was the product of only one 
newspaper, the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 

For these reasons, we present our 
material as a body of testimony and 
evidence accumulated from identified 
witnesses and presented in an arithmet- 


*The study was planned and for its first three 
years directed by the writer and Professor John 

Lund, now at the State University of Iowa. 
In the fourth year it was directed by the writer 
with the assistance of Walter M. Gieber, then a 
graduate student in special status. Throughout the 
study the department has had the cooperation of 
the Chronicle in San Francisco, and the special 
cooperation of Mr. L. S. Fanning, its managing 
editor, and Mr. Tom Logan, its news editor. 


ically arranged order. From this evi- 
dence we have made qualitative value 
judgments through which we have ar- 
rived at conclusions that we believe to 
be sound. These conclusions are that 
when the newspaper performance and 
the newspaper audience are similar to 
those existing for this study: 


1. It is probable that not one-half of 
the readers of professionally written 
newspaper stories finish reading the ac- 
counts with a sufficiently accurate com- 
prehension of subject matter to repeat 
~ rs content in any considerable 

etail. 


2. The factors of composition which 
then seem to contribute most heavily to 
the reader’s inability to understand are 
(a) careless structure and (b) irrele- 
vant and unintegrated detail. 

3. These same factors of organiza- 
tion and detail seem to contribute most 
to the reader’s loss of interest. 

4. When the reader does object to 
sentence structure he is more likely to 
object to syntactical awkwardness than 
to length in words. 


5. The reader is likely to object to 
monotonous, unrhythmic sentences and 
to claim they distract his attention. 

6. There is evidence that the reader 
is intuitively aware when a story is 
worthwhile to him, that is, meaningful 
to him in terms of his own comprehen- 
sion. There is also evidence that he is 
specifically aware of the structural fac- 
tors in a story which contribute to or 
distract from its usefulness for him. 


7. A newspaper story which the 
reader judges to be well presented, and 
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which he does comprehend well, is 
sometimes more likely to stimulate his 
bias toward the subject, and to cause a 
projection that may distort his compre- 
hension of the facts actually stated. 

8. A newspaper story which editorial 
executives judge to be a better story is 
likely to be judged a better story by an 
increased number of newspaper readers, 
and it is likely to be more effective as a 
communication. 

9. It is —: within the limits of 
professional practicability, to construct 
a newspaper story that will (a) increase 
the reader’s comprehension and 
stimulate his interest. 


10. But newspaper executives lack 
sufficient criteria to make the best judg- 
ments regarding the most effective pre- 
sentation of mewspaper communica- 
tions. 


During the first three years of this 
inquiry we contented ourselves with the 
accumulation of 1128 anecdotal ac- 
counts by heterogeneously selected re- 
spondents who reported their experi- 
ences in reading four newspaper stories. 
All of the stories tested during this pe- 
riod were measured precisely as they 
were published in the Chronicle. One 
of these stories was a wire service ac- 
count of the 1946 Berlin elections. The 
others were locally produced. They had 
as subject matter an impending strike 
by telephone equipment maintenance 
workers, an abortion trial, and relief 
work in Germany. In no case did the 
reporters or copyreaders know that the 
stories were to be tested. 

This is the method followed in mak- 
ing the exploratory studies: 


1. Senior and junior students in jour- 
nalism were required to interview resi- 
dents of Berkeley not known to them, 
and so far as possible, in the homes of 
the respondents. 


2. Half of the interviews obtained 
were from women and half from men; 
half of the respondents had attended 
college and half had less formal educa- 
tional experience. 


3. The interviewer presented the re- 
spondent with a copy of the Chronicle 
containing the story being tested, and 
asked him to read the story. He then 
recorded the respondent’s replies to a 
questionnaire which inquired about the 
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respondent’s interest in the subject and 
in the story, as well as his opinion of 
word usage and sentences. The inter. 
viewer then asked the respondent to de. 
scribe the content of the story, and re. 
corded the reply so that it could be 
measured for completeness and accu- 
racy. All relevant unsolicited comment 
was also recorded. 


4. Each interviewer submitted his 
work sheets to the department with a 
written report of his part in the study, 
This report provided a means of check- 
ing the interviewer. 


VW? IN EACH OF THE EXPLORATORY 
studies the data collected fell into simi- 
lar patterns and this was especially true 
of the data resulting from unantici- 
pated responses. Objection to word 
usage was principally made in refer- 
ence to the use of initials, names and 
special or technical language. When 
objections were made to sentence struc- 
ture, the objection was more likely to 
refer to the sentence’s syntactical or- 
ganization than to its length in words, 
or to the monotony of sentence 
rhythm.* But certain design practices 
having traditional acceptance in news- 
paper craftsmanship drew the greatest 
total protest and seemed responsible 
both for failure to comprehend and for 
loss of reading interest. These were 
specifically, the construction of a story 
according to the pattern of descending 
importance of the elements of the sub- 
ject narrated, and the inclusion of con- 
siderable detail. The first objection was 
especially great when the pattern of the 
story required the reader to refer to a 
preceding paragraph in order to pro- 


2 Of the 587 respondents who read an account 
of the Berlin elections, 223 objected to word 
usage. But 129 of them objected to the presence 
in the story of unexplained political party slang 
names; 23 objected to the vague usage of such 
terms as socialist and conservative without identi- 
fying context, and 25 objected to “dull language. 

3In the Eerlin election story, 389, objections 
were made to sentence structure, 191 to a_sen- 
tence that contained a typographical error. There 
were 115 objections to the awkward presentation 
of statistical material, and 56 to sentence length 
in words. ; 

*Of 172 respondents who read the abortion 
trial story, 76 objected to the monotonous rhythm 
of its short sentences. This was an unsolicited 
response. In another unsolicited response, 96 said 
the language and sentence structure made the 
story dull, uninteresting to them. 
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Reader Comprehension of News Stories 


vide continuity to the composition.® 
The second objection was most pro- 
nounced when names and facts were 
crowded into a story without, in the 
reader’s judgment, their sufficient inte- 
gration with the subject.® 

Another pattern seemed to develop 
clearly as these exploratory studies con- 
tinued. It began to appear that interest 
in a subject and ability to understand a 
newspaper story about it—or, perhaps 
more accurately, concern sufficient to 
stimulate a successful attempt to under- 
stand the story—was more likely to be 
keyed to the nearness of the subject 
matter to the general interest of the 
reader than to his age, occupation, edu- 
cation, societal environment or even, 
possibly, his special concern.’ 

Finally, the effectiveness of newspa- 
per stories as communication, as this 
effectiveness was measured by the re- 
spondent’s ability to repeat the content 


5A skeletonized example of the structure re- 
ferred to would be provided by the following: 

“Three men and a woman today shot and 
fatally wounded Teller John Doe ix a robbery 
of the Seventh National Bank waich netted 
them $50,000. 

“They fied through a stunned crowd of more 
than half a hundred noon-time depositors who 
were in the bank at the time, and escaped in a 
waiting black sedan. 

“Police Inspector James Roe called the rob- 
bery the most daring in the city’s history. 

“The get-away car was found abandoned late 
this afternoon. 

“Roe said the robbery must have been care- 
fully planned, etc. 

“At 4:30 this afternoon physicians attending 
Doe said, etc. 

“The woman entered the bank first, etc.” 

Of the 176 readers of the telephone strike story, 
126 objected to its structure. Of the 172 readers 
of the abortion trial story, 137 objected to its 
structure. These responses were unsolicited. In 
testing the Berlin elections story, a question was 
asked about structure. Of the 587 readers, 254 
objected to structure; 102 said “it lacks continu- 
ity,” “it jumps around too much,”’ ‘it’s all mixed 
up, and that mixes me up, too.’ 


®In the telephone strike story, 127 readers 
made unsolicited objections to detail they deemed 
unintegrated or irrelevant. In the abortion story, 
89 made unsolicited objections to the presence of 
irrelevant detail and 56 more complained that 
there were “too many meaningless names.” 


‘In the telephone strike story, for instance, 
good comprehension of the subject was slightly 
higher among non-college than among college 
readers, and best among non-college readers who 
were unskilled workmen or clerks not members 
of unions. In the Berlin elections story, compre- 
hension was best among college readers with a 
social science background. Attention is called to 
The Nature of News” by Professor Wilbur 
Schramm, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. 26, No. 
30nd especially to lines 2—17, column two, page 
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of stories in sufficient and accurate de- 
tail, was disappointing. In no case did 
the test indicate that half the readers 
had a complete and accurate under- 
standing of the story.® 

Having established some kind of an 
outline of the probable effectiveness of 
newspaper stories as communication for 
a heteregeneous assembly of Berkeley 
newspaper readers, and having identi- 
fied some of the apparently persistent 
factors contributing to the errors in 
comprehending newspaper stories, we 
set out, in 1948, to undertake a more 
specific study. In it we sought: 


1. Measurement of the effectiveness 
of newspaper stories as communication 
among readers having some kind of as- 
sociative affinity, when the subjects of 
the stories were close to the affinitive 
interests of the readers. 

2. Collection of evidence regarding 
the reader’s awareness of functional 
goodness in newspaper stories, of the 
possibility that his judgment might 
agree with professional judgment, and 
of the possibility that the reader’s atti- 
tude toward the newspaper might be 
affected by his intuitive value judgment 
of the goodness of a newspaper story. 


3. Collection of evidence regarding 
the practicability, under normal condi- 
tions of newspaper production, of con- 
structing newspaper stories that will 
prove to be more effective communica- 
tion in terms of reader comprehension. 


4. Collection of evidence regarding 
the relationship of a reader’s compre- © 
hension of a story and his continued 
reading. 


It was easiest for us to choose a non- 
partisan interest in government as the 
associative quality around which to 
construct our sample. It was possible 
for us to construct a sample composed 
of two complementary universes. 


8In the telephone strike story, 14 percent of 
the respondents proved a good comprehension of 
the story and 45 percent had an erroneous recol- 
lection of its content; in the abortion trial story, 
32 percent of the respondents proved a good 
comprehension, and 33 percent had an erroneous 
recollection of its content; in the German relief 
story 41 percent proved a good comprehension, 
and 27 percent had an erroneous recollection. In 
the Berlin election story, 52 percent of the read- 
ers erred in saying where the Communist party 
placed, although that was the lead of the story, 
and 38 percent of the readers erred in saying the 
election was a national one. 
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We chose as our first universe, here- 
after described as U-1, the 587 mem- 
bers of an organization of Berkeley 
women having a non-partisan, societal 
interest in government. For our second 
universe, we chose the 253 members of 
two organizations of business and pro- 
fessional men having a non-partisan 
business interest in government. This 
universe will hereafter be called U-2. 

We then set about selecting an inci- 
dent which could provide the subject 
matter of the newspaper stories to be 
tested. As an incident, we selected a 
post-election meeting at which plans 
were formulated to oppose and if pos- 
sible make inoperative an old age pen- 
sion act adopted as an initiative by the 
voters at the recently held November 
elections. We selected this incident be- 
cause members of both universes had 
had an opportunity to hear the merits 
of the proposition discussed and be- 
cause, while it had attracted sufficient 
support to be enacted, the proposition 
had never been made a partisan issue 
in the State. 

With the sample identified and the 
incident selected, we then chose the 
specific material to be tested. We deter- 
mined to test the effectiveness of a 700 
word story about the protest meeting 
among one-half of the members of 
each of the two universes, and a 600 
word rewrite of the same story among 
the other half of the members of each 
of the two universes. 


The first story, hereafter referred to 
as Story A, was written by a journey- 
man reporter employed by the Chron- 
icle and regarded by it and by members 
of the newspaper profession in San 
Francisco as a competent craftsman. 
The second story, hereafter referred to 
as Story B, was a rewrite of Story A by 
a journeyman reporter of the Chronicle 
similarly regarded <s a competent 
craftsman. The changes from Story A 
to Story B were made on the bases of 
the professional judgment of the pa- 
per’s news editor, without suggestion 
from us, and in accordance with nor- 
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mal newspaper practice. Story B devel. 
oped a different lead than did Story A, 
the structure was rearranged and the 
organization tightened.°® 


V> THE INTERVIEW METHOD FOLLOWED 
in this study was similar to that prac. 
ticed in previous years, except that 
proof sheets containing the stories were 
used instead of copies of the paper, 
This was necessary because, while 
Story A was published in the Chron. 
icle, Story B was not. Some student 
interviewers were assigned to interview 
one-half of the members of U-1 re- 
garding Story A, and some, the other 
half of U-1 regarding Story B; some 
students were assigned to interview half 
the members of U-2 regarding Story A, 
and some, half the members of U-2 
regarding Story B. All interviews were 
completed within 30 hours. 

In U-1, acceptable interviews were 
obtained regarding Story A from 106 
respondents (18.7 percent of the total 
population of the universe), and re- 
garding Story B from 98 respondents 
(17.3 percent of the population). 

In U-2, acceptable interviews were 
obtained regarding Story A from 58 
respondents (22.9 percent of the total 
population) and regarding Story B 
from 56 respondents (22.1 percent of 
the population). 

An unanticipated and exceedingly 
interesting body of evidence developed 
as we processed the data employed in 
this study. From the respondents’ own 
language it appeared certain that as a 
newspaper story becomes more com- 
prehensible and as it more certainly 
sustains interest, it is more likely to 
stimulate the bias of the reader toward 
the subject and to develop in him 4 
projection likely to distort his compre- 
hension of the facts as they are stated. 

From the language of the respon- 
dents we have defined bias to mean the 


® The Chronicle has published a limited number 
of the full reports of this investigation. The De- 
partment of Journalism at the University of Cali- 
fornia will send one copy of this publication 
any departmental or school library requesting the 
material. 
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declaration by the respondent of opin- 
ion concerning the subject matter or 
the principals of the story which clearly 
existed independently of the recall of 
items in the story. An example: “I am 
against Proposition Four,” or “I ad- 
mire Governor Warren; I’m for what 
he is for.” Projection is the identifica- 
tion as having been included in the 
story of subject matter not in the story. 
An example: “Mrs. Williams has no 
experience,” or “The state of Califor- 
nia is going broke.” These items are 
not included in the stories, but are re- 
called from other sources by the re- 
spondent. The distinction between a 
bias and a projection as used in this 
study is that bias represents a precon- 
dition which was elicited by the story 
but does not identifiably interfere with 
recall. A projection is a product of a 
precondition and of the story and is re- 
vealed by the interjection of opinion 
into the respondent’s conception of the 
facts stated in the story. 

It seemed apparent in this study that 
a newspaper story which was a more 


effective communication was slightly 
more likely to stimulate an expression 
of bias in the direction of the reader’s 
original prejudice toward the subject 
matter. There was no indication that 


the more effective communication 
would probably alter the direction of 
the bias originally felt by the reader. 
Thus it may be presumed that a news- 
paper story which is better compre- 
hended and read with greater interest 
may stimulate bias, but not against the 
general preconviction of the reader. 
However, projection plays a less de- 
sirable and more dangerous part, as 
well as one harder to identify. 

The evidence gathered concerning 
the presence of projection in the recol- 
lection of a newspaper story’s content 
needs further investigation than has 
been accomplished by this study. It 
should be remembered that we have 
undertaken to test the material pub- 
lished by the newspapers rather than 
the psychology of respondents in read- 
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ing newspapers. This inquiry has, how- 
ever, indicated that projection does 
play a significant part in distorting the 
reader’s comprehension of a story’s 
content. The behavior of the two uni- 
verses in which the material was tested 
was most irregular. In U-1 Story A 
caused a greater projection (37.7 per- 
cent) than did Story B (20.4 percent). 
But in U-2 the situation was precisely 
reversed. There, Story A stimulated less 
projection (29.4 percent) than did 
Story B (34 percent). In U-1, when 
projection did occur, it was, in Story B, 
somewhat more likely to be the single 
factor distorting correct recall, but in 
U-2 it was somewhat less likely to be 
the single factor distorting correct re- 
call. Within the two universes the fac- 
tors stimulating projection were likely 
to be related to those factors which es- 
tablished differences between the uni- 
verses. Thus among members of U-2, 
whose characteristic was a business and 
professional interest in government, 
78.9 percent of the projection occur- 
ring among readers of Story B and 47.1 
percent of the projection occurring 
among readers of Story A resulted from 
references to taxation. In U-1, whose 
characteristic was a societal, non-parti- 
san interest in government, taxation 
was responsible for only 12.5 percent 
of the projection occurring among 
readers of Story A and 10 percent of 
the readers of Story B. But references 
to welfare were responsible for 15 per- 
cent of the projection occurring among 
U-1 readers of Story A and 25 percent 
of the projection occuring among U-1 
readers of Story B. References to wel- 
fare stimulated no projection among 
readers of either Story A or Story B in 
U-2. Thus it appears that the presenta- 
tion of a more easily comprehended 
newspaper account which is more likely 
to sustain the reader’s interest does 
seem to increase the probability that 
projection will occur. But evidence that 
the degree or direction of the projec- 
tion can be apprehended will have to 
be the result of further inquiry. At the 
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present time we can only say that this 
difficult situation seems to exist: 

As a newspaper story is more read- 
able and more greatly sustains interest, 
it becomes more incumbent upon the 
communicator to safeguard against lan- 
guage symbols that may stimulate dis- 
torting projection and opinion-confirm- 
ing bias. 
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V> IN GENERAL, THE DATA COLLECTED 
in this study conformed with the data 
accumulated by the heterogeneously se- 
lected anecdotal accounts. Only 21.7 of 
the U-1 respondents who read Story A 
and 29.4 percent of the U-2 respon- 
dents who read that story demonstrat- 
ed an accurate and complete compre- 
hension of its content. Story B fared 
better; 44.9 percent of the respondents 
in U-1 and 37.5 percent of U-2 re- 
spondents who read it, demonstrated a 
complete and accurate comprehension. 

Again, the principal complaints 
against both stories were made in re- 
gard to structure. In U-1, 18.9 percent 
of the respondents reading Story A, 
and 8.2 percent of those reading Story 
B, said the stories were “too jumpy.” 
In U-2 respondents objecting on this 
score represented 8.6 percent of the 
readers of Story A, and 5.4 percent of 
the readers of Story B. In U-1, 29.2 
percent of the readers of Story A, and 
15.3 percent of the readers of B said 
the structure of the stories was too 
complex. In U-2, 22.4 percent of the 
readers of A, and 8.9 percent of the 
readers of B said the structure was too 
complex. 


The next principal complaint against 
the stories was made against the detail 
which they contained. In U-1, 23.6 per- 
cent of the readers of A, and 15.3 per- 
cent of the readers of B said the story 
was too long. A similar complaint was 
made in U-2 by 15.5 percent of the 
readers of A, and 14.3 percent of the 
readers of B. And in U-1, 25.5 percent 
of the readers of A, and 9.2 percent of 
the readers of B, said the story was not 
concise. In U-2, a similar complaint 
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was made by 24.1 percent of the read. 
ers of A, and 8.9 percent of the read. 
ers of B. 

In their intuitive value judgment, 
readers were more favorably impressed 
by Story B than by Story A. Thirty. 
four percent of the U-1 respondents 
who read A said they thought it was 
for them a good (useful) story; 50 per- 
cent of the respondents who read B 
made the same judgment. Respondents 
in U-2 were even more favorably im- 
pressed by B. In this universe, 39,7 
percent of the readers of A said it was 
for them a good story, but 66.1 percent 
of the readers of B made the same 
judgment of that story. 

This evidence clearly indicates that 
the reader is likely to be aware of the 
newspaper story that is better present- 
ed, judged by the standards of profes- 
sional measurement. 


In the case of this test, both the in- 
tuitive value judgments of goodness, 
and the specific judgments of story 
faults are in key with the established 
effectiveness of the two newspaper sto- 
ries. It is within the universe that was 
most critical of Story A (U-1) that the 
lowest percentage of comprehension 
was recorded (21.7 percent). The same 
universe was generally less critical of 
the structure of Story B, and it was 
within this same universe that B best 
demonstrated its effectiveness (44.9 
percent demonstrated accurate compre- 
hension). 


This evidence, we believe, demon- 
strates the probability that readers are 
aware of functional goodness in news- 
paper stories, that there is some coinci- 
dence of their judgment and the judg- 
ment of professional editors. To this 
extent we believe we were able to ac- 
complish the purposes of the investiga 
tion described as our second objective. 
We were not, however, able to estab- 
lish any firm proof that the reader's 
attitude toward the newspaper might be 
affected by his awareness that the story 
he was reading was for him good (use- 
ful). Indeed, the evidence was that the 
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reader will judge any story to be accu- 
rate and impartial as he believes it to 
conform to his preconceived attitude 
toward the subject at hand. But this 
judgment apparently will not necessa- 
rily affect his general judgment of the 
press in any way. 

The study was perhaps most success- 
ful in establishing evidence in regard 
to our third objective: to demonstrate 
whether it is practicable, under normal 
conditions of newspaper production, to 
construct a newspaper story that will be 
a more effective communication in 
terms of reader comprehension. 

We have already pointed out that in 
both universes Story B was substan- 
tially better understood than was Story 
A. In U-1, the percentage of readers 
demonstrating accurate and detailed 
comprehension grew from 21.7 among 
readers of A to 44.9 among readers of 
B. In U-2, the percentage grew from 
29.4 among readers of A to 37.5 
among readers of B. In addition, in 
both universes Story B effected a great- 
er percentage of general comprehension 
without error, and a lesser percentage 
of erroneous recollection. In U-1, the 
percentage of readers who misunder- 
stood the story was reduced from 52.8 
among readers of A to 42.8 among 
readers of B. And in U-2 the reduction 
was greater, from 53.4 among readers 
of A to 35.7 among readers of B. 


V¥> WE BELIEVE THAT THIS STUDY HAS 
clearly demonstrated that it is possible 
for a newspaper, under standard prac- 
tice, to produce newspaper stories that 
will be more effective as communica- 
tion. We also believe that this study 
has demonstrated that to some consid- 
erable degree newspaper stories which 
are not understood, are not understood 
because they are poor communication, 
and not exclusively because of faults in 
the audience. 

_ In order to establish our fourth ob- 
jective, to gather evidence that interest 
will be stimulated and reading sus- 
tained when a reader is presented with 
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a story that is good (useful) for him 
by his value judgments, and that he 
does understand, we relied upon unso- 
licited expressions of bias on the part 
of the respondents. We undertook to 
see whether the respondent would indi- 
cate by such expressions an aroused 
interest in the subject and in the ac- 
count. The results were fragmentary. 
But in both universes Story B did stim- 
ulate about five percent more unsolic- 
ited statements of bias than did Story 
A. However, neither story stimulated 
expressions of bias by more than 24 
percent of the respondents in either 
universe. 

In our own judgment, one of the 
principal accomplishments of the study 
is the development of evidence that 
professional newspaper executives do 
not possess sufficient criteria upon 
which to judge the effectiveness of sto- 
ries in terms of reader comprehension. 
Much more should be known about 
each of the factors in newspaper stories 
which have been discussed here and 
which apparently have to do with the 
comprehension of stories. Continued 
study ought to add to these criteria, but 
the study should, in our opinion, be 
undertaken in a sufficient number of 
areas so that some pattern of the gen- 
eral effectiveness of newspaper stories 
as COMmmunication might be developed. 
Thus we would be able to tell more 
certainly how this effectiveness is af- 
fected by differences in the audience, 
and in the character of newspapers to 
which readers of any area have become 
conditioned. Furthermore, we believe 
that if the actual effectiveness of pro- 
fessionally written newspaper stories as 
communication were sufficiently well 
measured, the information thus gath- 
ered would aid the instructor in jour- 
nalism, the journalism research scholar 
and the professional editor in more ef- 
fectively utilizing the products of other 
research. 

Perhaps most interesting of all is the 
possibility that similarly conducted 
studies might bring together some more 
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specific and useful data to explain how 
people arrive at a mistrust of newspa- 
pers and other media of mass commu- 
nication. That this answer is worth 
finding seems to us to have been dem- 
onstrated by our fourth study. In that 
study, 37.4 percent of the sample rep- 
resented by both universes went out of 
their way, when they were asked “In 
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your opinion which news source js 
most reliable: the radio, newspapers or 
newsmagazines?” to reply “None.” 
When it is considered that the sample 
represents two universes of high soci- 
etal status, such an answer must give 
concern to the professional newspaper- 
man as well as to the scholar in jour. 
nalism. 





“To public criticism of the press, our answer should be that we do have 
an understanding of our deficiencies; that we do recognize, as well as our 
critics recognize it, the responsibility that must, if we are to survive as free 
and independent newspapers, accompany freedom of the press. 


“We should welcome criticism. For intelligent criticism of the press, from 
the lay public and from newspapermen themselves, results from a growing 
comprehension of press responsibility in a free country. 


“The most unassailable position for the defense of a free but privately- 
owned newspaper press is to make it the most trustworthy guardian of that 
common property of the American people—the accurate, uncolored news 


of the day.” —B. M. MCKELway, editor of the Washington Star and presi- 
dent of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, in address to 1949 
AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA convention. 





“If journalism teachers are discouraged or skeptical, I suggest that the 
public—the readers—are on the side of those seeking to establish respon- 
sible standards. It is no accident that on both sides of the Atlantic the state 
of the press has recently been subjected to searching scrutiny by bodies 
whose standing compelled public attention to their findings. And it is a 
landmark in the history of the American press that the Hutchins Commis- 
sion assigned to a study of freedom of the press, added a factor of its own, 
to title its report A Free and Responsible Press and to assert that only a 
responsible press can remain free. 


“That lifted the sights to a higher target.’”—Louts M. Lyons, curator of 
Nieman Foundation, in an address to 1949 AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA conven- 
tion. 
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The Effects of Mass 


Communications: A Review 


BY WILBUR SCHRAMM 


On the basis of two significant new books, the Director of the 
Institute of Communications Research at the University of Illi- 
nois formulates a set of hypotheses that reflect the present state 
of research in this field. Dr. Schramm is also chairman of the 
AASDJ Council on Research. 





Wt THE EFFECTS OF MASS COMMUNICA- 
tions on an individual, viewed in per- 
spective, are like drops of calcareous 
water falling from the roof of a cave 
upon an ancient stalagmite. Sometimes 
an especially big drop leaves an espe- 
cially large deposit, in such a position 
that it can be seen and actually ap- 
pears to change the shape of the stalag- 
mite. Usually the residue of each new 
drop simply merges with the older de- 
posits, and the structure grows, almost 
imperceptibly, in the direction of the 
source of supply. 

Persons not engaged in communica- 
tions research have long been impatient 
over the slow emergence of principles 
to explain the effects of the mass me- 
dia. They have felt, as Paul Lazarsfeld 
remarks in his foreword to Joseph T. 
Klapper’s book, that if only we had 
more and better studies the answers 
would quickly be forthcoming. The re- 
search man is not so sure. He is in- 
clined not to promise much when speed 
is urged, and to be non-committal when 
the social philosopher, the politician, 
the salesman, or other layman declares 

*Experiments on Mass Communication. By 
Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and Fred 
D. Sheffield. Volume III of Studies in Social 
Psychology in World War II. Princeton: Prince- 
tun University Press, 1949. x + 346 pp. $5.00. 
The Effects of Mass Media. By Joseph T. 
Klapper. Foreword by Paul F. Lazarsfeld. A re- 
= to the Public Library Inquiry. New York: 


imeographed by the Bureau of Applied Social 
a of Columbia University, 1949. 237 pp. 
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with supreme confidence—to quote the 
Klapper book again—that “first the 
orator and then the newspaper and now 
television are social forces of great 
power.” For when empirical research 
steps into this realm so long ruled by 
theory and hunch, then these effects 
can rarely if ever be demonstrated to 
any degree commensurate with their 
supposed power. The difficulty may be 
with our measuring instruments, as 
Lazarsfeld admits, but more likely it is 
due to the nature of the effects them- 
selves and the difficulty of isolating 
cause and effect from the complex en- 
vironmental process. 


Nevertheless, for forty years empir- 
ical research has been building up 
strands of evidence in this field. Much 
of this evidence is paralle! or tangential 
to the main road of effect analysis. But 
if there is a disappointing scarcity of 
empirical research bearing directly on 
the problems of communication effects, 
there is a considerable abundance of re- 
search and observation which is not 
aimed directly at communication effects 
but still contributes in an important 
way to our understanding of those ef- 
fects and to the hypotheses we are able 
to frame concerning them. The fact 
that it now seems possible to weave 
some of these strands together into a 
summary article, and especially to be 
able to do this in terms of a review of 
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two recent books, therefore marks a 
noteworthy point in the development of 
communications research. 


Because the two books which are the 
main reason for this article stand at a 
milestone on the road—as the first ex- 
tensive review of the literature on ef- 
fects, and the most extensive empirical 
study of effects—it may be will to sum- 
marize some of the previous travel on 
the road. 


Perhaps the first group to contribute 
systematically to the empirical study of 
communication effects were the educa- 
tional psychologists (22). Serious mass 
communication, of course, almost in- 
variably aims to set up a learning proc- 
ess. It can therefore draw on the long 
series of controlled experiments which, 
under the spur of Thorndike (57, 58), 
Tolman (59), Hull (25, 26), and the 
Gestaltists (28), evolved the principles 
of conditioning and problem-solving, of 
stimulus and response, reward and mo- 
tivation, extinguishment, reinforcement, 
and transference. Unfortunately for any 
easy adaptation of these principles by 
communications men; however, the 
conditions of the learning process in 
mass communications are often very 
different from the situation in which 
learning takes place either in the rat 
maze or in the classroom. Lazarsfeld’s 
picture of the mass communication 
learning situation is classic: “. . . a 
learning experiment where people walk 
in and out as they please, where some 
of the most valuable effects are 
achieved with people who come in by 
mere accident, where the motivation to 
learn is often very low, and where the 
possible rewards of learning are obvious 
neither to the experimenter nor to the 
subject” (27). It has always been a 
problem, therefore, to adapt learning 
theory to these rather unusual condi- 
tions. The new volume by Hovland, 
Lumsdaine, and Sheffield shows how 
much it can contribute when so adapt- 
ed. 

Together with the development of 
learning theory came studies of reading 
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and vocabulary, retention and rate, and 
the ability of different kinds of reader 
to learn from materials of given form 
and style (20, 29, 42, 63). This work 
was sponsored at first chiefly by Co. 
lumbia Teachers College and Chicago, 
In the course of the work, a series of 
readability formulas appeared, among 
which those by Gray and Leary (21), 
Lorge (44), Flesch (19), and Dale and 
Chall (15) were notable. The current 
vogue of readability formulas would 
astound the educators who were work- 
ing, in the early years of this century, 
to find what Sue Brown, in the third 
grade, could read. 


Another strand of effect study has 
been dominated by political scientists, 
Their interest has stemmed from a need 
to understand the processes of power in 
society and the working of politics. 
Therefore, they have turned naturally 
to a study of public opinion and propa- 
ganda. Perhaps the first notable book 
in this field was Walter Lippmann’s 
Public Opinion (1922). Harold D. 
Lasswell (31, 33) contributed some of 
the first penetrating studies of propa- 
ganda. Most of the work in public 
opinion has been developed, after its 
pioneering phase, by sociologists and 
psychologists, including the remarkable 
development of means for measuring 
public opinion on a broad scale (4, 9, 
13, 14, 17, 47). The study of propa- 
ganda, however, has remained to a 
larger extent the domain of political 
scientists, and has turned increasingly 
to a study of content rather than ef- 
fects—for example, the content analy- 
sis behind such a book as Lasswell and 
Leites’ Language of Politics (1949). 
Our knowledge of propaganda effects, 
of course, needs a certain amount of 
qualification when applied to other 
communication effects. Most mass 
communication in a democratic coun- 
try has no such definite persuasive 
goal; it aims rather at information, un- 
derstanding, enjoyment, exchange of 
opinions, and ultimately consensus. 
But the propaganda studies have been 
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helpful, and together with the public 
opinion studies especially helpful, be- 
cause they tended to view some of the 
effects of communication in the large. 
They have been responsible for such 
important concepts as the attention 
structure of society (30), and for a 
number of language concepts beginning 
with Lippmann’s now historic stereo- 
types (43). A by-product of this same 
strand of scholarship was the best bibli- 
ography so far published in the com- 
munications field—Smith, Lasswell, and 
Casey’s Propaganda, Communication 
and Public Opinion (1935, 1946). 


Advertising specialists and econo- 
mists began during the 1920’s a most 
promising program of checking the re- 
sults of advertising. They began with 
direct mail and coupon advertising, 
where such testing was easiest, and de- 
veloped their techniques to include split 
runs, purchase diaries, and purchase 
interviews (16, 55). Advertising, of 
course, has a natural and obvious rea- 
son for measuring effects, and over the 
years it has built up a large body of 
practical results to document what the 
psychologists of learning have had to 
say about motivation, reward, atten- 
tion, and reinforcement. The advertiser 
knows that first he must gain attention, 
then he must appeal to some deep- 
seated need or want in his prospective 
purchasers. The advertising textbooks 
classify these appeals differently, but 
generally they are said to include food, 
sex, security, superiority, beauty, com- 
fort and social enjoyment (49). The 
advertiser has experimented a great 
deal with type, format, and color in 
gaining attention, with combinations of 
the appeals in effecting motivation, and 
with such devices as repetition to in- 
crease memory of his product’s name 
and qualities. Many of these studies 
have been private and practical rather 
than generalized and theoretical, and 
this may be the reason why advertisnig 
research has produced fewer new gen- 
eralized principles, applicable to other 
communication effects, than had been 
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hoped for. Much of the commercial 
money has also gone into audience, 
rather than effect study, where it has 
been responsible for such readership 
studies as the Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading, and for the nu- 
merous radio polls and ratings. On the 
question of how advertising affects the 
social economy there have been such 
solid studies as Neil Borden’s The Eco- 
nomic Effects of Advertising (1947). 


Much of the contribution of the so- 
ciologists to effect study has been cen- 
tered in Paul Lazarfeld’s Bureau of 
Applied Social Research. Whether by 
preference or by accident of financial 
support, Lazarsfeld and his associates, 
first at Princeton, then at Columbia, 
tended to specialize in the radio. Re- 
sults of this interest were Lazarsfeld’s 
Radio and the Printed Page (1940), 
the three Lazarsfeld-Stanton collections 
of radio and communications research 
(1941, 1944, 1949), and Robert Mer- 
ton’s analysis of a Kate Smith war- 
bond sales program, Mass Persuasion 
(1946). (See also 35, 38.) One of the 
most influential contributions of these 
Columbia sociologists to communica- 
tions study was to turn reading and 
listening data back on the audience— 
that is, to use readership and listener- 
ship figures as a device to learn more 
about the social composition of the 
audience, and to find out something 
about the motivations, gratifications, 
and identifications of the audience 
(e. g., 6). These men also pioneered in 
the empirical study of communications 
intake as related to voting behavior. 
The study of the 1940 Presidential 
campaign in Erie County, The People’s 
Choice (1944, 1948), was a notable 
achievement in this field. When the 
Public Library Inquiry needed a report 
on the effects of mass communications, 
it was natural that they should turn to 
the Lazarsfeld organization, and the re- 
sult was Mr. Klapper’s memorandum. 


Closely related to the work at Co- 
lumbia has been a series of studies 
emanating from the Graduate Library 
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School at Chicago. These studies, too, 
have considered the printed media from 
a sociological point of view. Among 
them have been Waples, Berelson, and 
Bradshaw’s What Reading Does to 
People (1940), and Waples‘ collection, 
Print, Radio, and Film in a Democracy 
(1942). 


There have been a few brief and tan- 
talizing examples of what anthropolo- 
gists could contribute to effect study, if 
they would. Margaret Mead has writ- 
ten of the problems of inter-cultural 
communication (45), Gregory Bateson 
has a stimulating paper on deutero- 
learning (3), and there are some perti- 
nent sections in Linton, Kluckhohn, 
and others. 


As we began this brief summary by 
mentioning the contribution of educa- 
tional psychologists; so we can fittingly 
end it by speaking of the work of other 
psychologists, and notably the social 
psychologists. The Behaviorist theory 
of thought as subvocal talking, of 
course, spurred a great deal of study of 
intrapersonal communication, and the 
work of Freud contributed to this kind 
of study in a different way (e. g., 53). 
In the early 1930’s the Payne Fund 
studies, conducted largely by psycholo- 
gists, were the most extensive attempt 
up to that time to evaluate the social 
effect of a single medium—in this case, 
the motion pictures. The chief question 
was how the films were affecting chil- 
dren, and many of the experiments and 
conclusions were summed up in W. W. 
Charters’ book, Motion Pictures and 
Youth (1933). Allport and Cantril did 
a valuable pioneering job in their Psy- 
chology of Radio (1935), and Cantril 
contributed one of the most interesting 
pieces of effect analysis in his study of 
the famous Orson Welles broadcast, 
Invasion from Mars (1940). Such men 
as Bruner (8) and Sherif (52) have 
added importantly to the knowledge of 
how perception takes place in commu- 
nication. (See also 1, 2, 8, 18, 23, 42.) 
And the present book by Hovland, 
Lumsdaine, and Sheffield is an admi- 
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rable example of what social psychol- 
ogy at its best has to contribute to re- 
search in this area. 


The present trend of thinking about 
the study of communication effects js 
to recognize the full complexity of the 
problem, and also to recognize that it 
can not be solved by any simple and 
direct attack, but only by analyzing the 
whole situation minutely and painstak- 
ingly, bringing to bear on it all poten- 
tial evidence from the different social 
sciences, and then whittling away at the 
unknown area by means of carefully 
controlled experiments. The Klapper 
book is a useful tool for implementing 
that approach, and the Hovland-Lums- 
daine-Sheffield volume shows what can 
be accomplished by using the approach. 


W EXPERIMENTS ON MASS COMMUNI- 
cation is a monument to the discrimi- 
nation of the United States Army, the 
usefulness of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the generosity of 
the Carnegie Corporation. When the 
Army wanted to know how its orienta- 
tion program and its teaching films 
were working, it had the good sense to 
call in competent social scientists to 
get the answers. These social scientists 
were introduced into a _ Research 
Branch of the Information and Educa- 
tion Division, under General Frederick 
Osborn, where they made more than 
300 studies dealing not only with com- 
munication but also with many other 
phases of a soldier’s activity and mo- 
rale. At the end of the war, the Social 
Science Research Council appointed a 
committee, including a number of the 
former employees and consultants of 
the Research Branch, to whom all the 
declassified materials of the Army re- 
search were turned over for study. 
These materials included more than 
600,000 interviews. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration granted a sum of money which 
made possible four years of study and 
interpretation of the data. The results 
were the two volumes on The Ameri- 
can Soldier, under the editorship of 
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Samuel A. Stouffer, the volume on 
mass communication edited by Carl I. 
Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and 
Fred D. Sheffield, and a fourth volume 
on methodology yet to be published. 
The whole series adds up to one of the 
most notable research contributions to 
social science in our time. 


The Army might not appear at first 
glance to be an ideal place to study the 
effects of mass communications. For 
one thing, Army population is hardly a 
miniature of civilian population, and 
Army environment introduces tensions, 
motivations, frustrations, and aggres- 
sions not so commonly seen in civilians. 
But on the other hand, the I. and E. 
experimenters were able to control their 
experimental subjects in a way that 
could only be envied by civilian re- 
search men. They could use samples as 
large as they wished, when and where 
they wished; and about each person in 
the sample they had a battery of test 
results and an extensive history. Fur- 
thermore, they had learning situations, 
involving mass communications, which 
needed to be measured and were meas- 
urable. These had to do with the orien- 
tation films and the training films. The 
former were to teach attitude and opin- 
ions first, facts secondarily; the latter 
were chiefly to teach facts and skills. 
The Research Branch set to work, with 
well-designed and carefully controlled 
experiments, to measure the degree and 
kind of increment resulting from the 
films. 


They had to point out that a good 
many of the questions the Army asked 
them were not answerable at all, at 
least not in the form stated. The Army 
wanted to know, for example, whether 
films were more effective than lectures, 
and whether the orientation program 
made better soldiers. The first of these 
questions could obviously be answered 
only in terms of what films, what lec- 
tures, what situation, what audience. 
The second could not be answered di- 
rectly, because that would have in- 
volved a study of battle-field perform- 


ance on a scale that was not feasible. 
Answers could be obtained only in 
terms of attitude and opinion change, 
and changes in information level, and 
from these an answer to the question of 
performance might be inferred. 

Some of the most startling results, as 
far as the Army was concerned, were 
derived from the experience of answer- 
ing the question just stated. A basic as- 
sumption of the orientation program 
was that giving the men more informa- 
tion would develop in them more fa- 
vorable attitudes toward our participa- 
tion in the war. But so little attitude 
and opinion change was found to re- 
sult, even from such an excellent film 
as “The Battle of Britain,” that the pri- 
mary assumption of the orientation 
program was called into question. 

When the experimenters tried to ac- 
count for the small amount of opinion 
and attitude change, as compared to the 
large and impressive amount of factual 
learning, they were forced to devise 
new hypotheses and conduct new ex- 
periments. 


For one thing, they hypothesized that 
any single communication impact must 
contend with deeply ingrained attitudes 
which are the products of years of total 
environment. The 50 minutes of expo- 
sure to orientation films were therefore 
like one drop of water in the cave. 
Furthermore, they realized that the atti- 
tudes the films sought to teach were 
already majority attitudes, and they 
were therefore trying to change the 
deviant minority who were confirmed 
in their position and clung to it. 


From experimentation, they were 
able to distinguish between the learning 
of specific and of generalized opinions. 
The more generalized the opinion, they 
discovered, the less likely it is to be 
learned. The more specifically the de- 
sired opinion is stated and taught in the 
film, the more likely it is to be learned. 
As for opinions which were to be in- 
ferred or derived from facts in the 
films, they found so little change re- 
sulting from the process as to make 
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them conclude that very few persons 
cen be counted on to derive the impli- 
cations—or at least the intended impli- 
cations—of mass communications. 
Most people have to be told the desired 
inference, and told specifically, plainly, 
and repeatedly. 


Perhaps the most striking of their 
hypotheses, from the viewpoint of com- 
munication scholars, arose from a study 
of the retention of learning from the 
films. They had assumed, like most 
other psychologists and educators, that 
memory is highest immediately after 
exposure and thereafter decreases in a 
curve of forgetting. This they found to 
be true for factual material, but when 
they tested opinion-learning they found 
actually more change after nine weeks 
than after one week. This suggests the 
rightness of F. C. Bartlett’s theory (2) 
that learning tends to be modified by 
time in the direction of generalized 
content, and that as facts fall away the 
generalized attitudes and opinions tend 
to emerge. It also suggests the extreme 
importance of timing in all persuasive 
communications. Unfortunately, these 
experimenters were unable to put this 
hypothesis to a second test; someone 
should repeat the experiment under 
equally well controlled conditions. 


It was found that the chief correlate 
of learning from films is intellectual 
ability (educational attainment corre- 
lated about as well as ability). This was 
hardly surprising, but it was surprising 
to find that the difference appears to be 
about the same whether the material to 
be learned is difficult or easy. 


They were unable to say whether 
more learning takes place from film 
strips or from motion pictures using the 
same subject matter. Likewise, compar- 
ing commentators with dramatic pre- 
sentations, they were unable to see a 
clear difference in effectiveness. They 
did find, however, that considerably 
more learning takes place when a film 
is supplemented by a short verbal intro- 
duction or review. Audience participa- 
tion—for example, practicing words 
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during a film on reading skill—likewise 
increases the amount of learning. They 
advised: “The actual response should 
be actively practiced during the film 
showing.” . . . If that is not possible, 
“appropriate symbolic responses should 
be practiced.” The film should 
“as nearly as possible duplicate 

the stimulus situation in which the audi- 
ence members later will be expected to 
perform the responses to be learned.” 
(p. 246). 

Persons who liked a film most were 
most affected by it, but which of those 
elements was cause, which effect, the 
experimenters were unable to say. 


One of the most stimulating experi- 
ments measured the relative effects of 
presenting one or both sides of a con- 
troversial issue. As in most effect stud- 
ies, it was found that the measures 
varied with the audience. In general, 
two-sided presentation works better 
with highly educated persons and with 
persons initially opposed to the point of 
view being advocated; one-sided presen- 
tation, with less well-educated persons 
and with persons favorable to the view- 
point advanced. But two-sided presen- 
tation is tricky. Let an opposing argu- 
ment be slighted or omitted, and the 
effect boomerangs. 


This book, as the foregoing notes 
may suggest, is an important contribu- 
tion to communication study. If it does 
not add many entirely new hypotheses, 
it succeeds in taking some old ones out 
of the realm of conjecture into the 
realm of science. It is an example of 
the careful and intelligent research out 
of which a science of communication 
must grow, if at all. 


4 mR. KLAPPER’S MEMORANDUM, THE 
Effects of Mass Media, claims or in- 
tends nothing new, except to be a new 
and usable review of the literature. As 
the Hovland-Lumsdaine-Sheffield book 
grew out of Army needs and inquiries, 
so this book grew out of the needs of 
American public libraries, represented 
by the Public Library Inquiry, spon- 
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sored (like the volume just reviewed) 
by the Social Science Research Council 
and financed (like the last phase of 
work on the previous book) by the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Director of 
the Inquiry, Robert D. Leigh, found he 
needed answers to four questions about 
communication effects: 


Do the mass media raise, or lower 
popular taste, and how? 

What are the comparative effects of 
books and each of the other media, in- 
cluding face-to-face discourse, and of 
multiple-media operations? 

What is the function and effect of 
“escapist” communication (best-sellers, 
soap operas, etc.)? Is this kind of relaxa- 
tion related to our form of culture; does 
it divert persons from attention to seri- 
ous public affairs? Does a plethora of 
mass material produce confusion and 
lack of interest, or the opposite? 

How is persuasion with regard to im- 
portant civic attitudes carried on with 
greatest likelihood of effectiveness? 


To get answers to those questions, Dr. 
Leight assigned part of the Carnegie 
Corporation’s $200,00 to Mr. Klapper 
and the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search. 


Mr. Klapper’s memorandum is both 
sharp and sensible. He defines the 
questions carefully. He tries by no 
means to report on all the literature, 
but manages to cover an astonishingly 
good sample of the best of it. He does 
not hesitate to say when the scholars 
disagree and the issue is in doubt, and 
he makes real contributions by recon- 
ciling or explaining away some appar- 
ent differences—as, for example, in the 
studies of retention of printed and 
aural material. All in all, the memoran- 
dum gives the impression of a consci- 
entious and discriminating job done by 
a scholar who has no personal axe to 
grind, and who knows the difference 
between evidence and conjecture. 


The most conspicuous conclusion 
from Mr. Klapper’s search through the 
literature, he says, is “the paucity of 
empirical data bearing directly upon 


the questions. It (is) quite im- 
possible, on the basis of existing empir- 
ical evidence, to provide a definitive 
answer to any one of the four ques- 
tions.” (Introduction, p. 13.) Any stu- 
dent who thinks the field of effect study 
is pre-empted can profitably read the 
Klapper memorandum, noticing _ its 
omissions. And yet the result is not 
wholly discouraging either, for the au- 
thor uncovered what he called “a pleth- 
ora of studies, experiments, and con- 
jectures (bearing) in one way or an- 
other on the several topics.” (Introduc- 
tion, p. 13.) The sifting of this data, 
and the development of its implications, 
gave Director Leigh if not a wholly 
satisfactory answer to his four ques- 
tions, at least as satisfactory an answer 
as he could have gotten without finan- 
cing another and larger I. & E. Re- 
search Branch for his own purposes. 


Because the usefulness of this memo- 
randum derives mostly from its assem- 
bly and treatment of titles, and because 
most of the general conclusions will 
find their way into the next section of 
this article, there will be no attempt 
here to detail the answers to Mr. 
Leigh’s questions. In general, Mr. Klap- 
per is skeptical about the extent of di- 
rect influence by mass communications 
on public taste, although he points out 
their likely cumulative effect as a part 
of environment, and also some condi- 
tions under which communications can 
exert a direct and definite effect. He is 
likewise reluctant to make any very 
sweeping statements about the compar- 
ative effectiveness of media. All can be 
effective, he says. Aural media seem to 
make for more learning than printed 
media, in the case of simple material. 
With difficult material, the reading skill 
of the audience probably determines 
whether print or spoken word is more 
effective. Aural and printed media in 
combination will accomplish more than 
either alone. 

He is inclined to minimize the dan- 
gers of escape material, even though 
pointing out that most of mass media 
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content is escapist. In general, he be- 
lieves, the effect of such material will 
depend on the audience, and can be 
either beneficial or dangerous according 
to how it is used. People who are neu- 
rotic may find escape material unset- 
tling; people who have criminal tenden- 
cies may use crime stories or crime 
comics to learn how to commit crimes; 
people who are looking for narcotics 
can find them in escape material. On 
the other hand, people who are socially 
aware will select material of social im- 
portance and minimize escape material; 
and to a well-balanced person, escape 
material is likely to be only a pleasant 
relaxation. 


JOURNALISM 


Discussing the persuasive effects of 
mass communications, Klapper points 
out that in a country like the United 
States where there is no monopoly con- 
trol, people tend to select what they 
agree with, and persuasion is therefore 
most often in the direction of previous- 
ly held attitudes. Among the conditions 
of more effective persuasion, he men- 
tions repetition, canalization, and use 
of authorities and prestige names. He 
concludes his treatment of persuasion 
with some useful distinctions between 
the kind of persuasion that must be di- 
rected toward an attitude that is ac- 
tively sanctioned and one that is ver- 
bally sanctioned by a community. 


One of the more interesting conjec- 
tures he presents is that tastes devel- 
oped by mass media may be thinner 
than tastes developed from more imme- 
diate sources. It will be recalled Lazars- 
feld suggested that a taste for radio 
news is more diluted than a taste for 
newspaper news (36), and Suchman 
found that radio-developed musical 
tastes tended to be “familiarity, with- 
out understanding” and therefore thin- 
ner than tastes developed by going to 
concerts and reading about music (56). 
The problem seems to be that while the 
mass media extend the audience of such 
things as music and news, they tend to 
satisfy that audience at a fairly elemen- 
tary level. The audiences don’t really 
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know what they are missing. The radio 
news listener, as Stouffer reported (36), 
doesn’t miss the newspaper; the radio 
music listener doesn’t miss the concert 
hall; the comic reader doesn’t miss 
good fiction. How then to develop this 
passivity of taste into an activeness of 
taste? How to lead the 12-year-old, 
who reads the comics, progressively to- 
ward serious literature? How to get the 
casual listener interested in studying 
good music? Klapper raises the question 
whether the mass media themselves 
cannot do more than they have done 
toward this end. 


IT MAY BE USEFUL, ON THE BASIS OF 
these two books and related material, 
to formulate a set of hypotheses re- 
garding the effects of mass communica- 
tions. These are not all the hypotheses 
that could be formulated. Some are 
more conjectural than others. But they 
reflect the present state of research, and 
may serve at least to invite testing. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES: EFFECTS OF 
COMMUNICATIONS ON THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


1. Mass communications are capa- 
ble of causing learning to take place 
and of changing attitudes and opinions 
in their audiences, the extent of the 
learning and changes being limited by 
the related variables in the situation. 


2. The amount of factual informa- 
tion retained is highest immediately 
after the communication is received, 
and thereafter decreases in a curve of 
forgetting. As facts drop away, general 
conclusions emerge, and these conclu- 
sions ally themselves with new material 
which agrees with the individual’s orig- 
inal attitude toward the content. Thus 
the amount of opinion or attitude 
change may at times increase while the 
amount of factual retention is decreas- 
ing. (Hovland, 182-200; see also 2.) 


3. The amount of learning from 


mass communications, when other vari-. 


ables are controlled, is proportional to 
the intellectual ability of the member of 
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the audience. (For this purpose, it ap- 
pears that intellectual ability may be 
defined either by educational attainment 
or by intelligence tests.) (Hovland, 
147-175; also 29, 51.) 


4. The amount of learning from 
mass communications, when other vari- 
ables are controlled, is proportional to 
the degree of attention, and therefore 
to the motivation which compels the 
attention. (In most situations involving 
mass media, attention is significantly 
lower than in the usual situations where 
theories of learning have been devel- 
oped. It may be, therefore, that estab- 
lished principles of learning apply only 
to a limited degree to many mass com- 
munication effects.) (Klapper, 6-7; 51, 
2, 26, 49, 57.) 


5. The amount of learning from 
mass Communications, when other vari- 
ables are controlled, tends to be propor- 
tional to the degree with which the 
individual can relate himself to the sit- 


| uation being presented, and therefore to 


the extent to which he can anticipate a 
reward for attention. (This reward may 
be immediate or remote, real or psy- 
chic. It may be a release from tension, 
the kind of prestige that comes from 
belonging to an in-group, or informa- 
tion that will be useful in future prob- 
lem-situations.) (Klapper, IV, 42-47; 
37, 38, 46, 47, 49, 51, 53.) 


6. The cumulative effects of mass 
communications are powerful. The 
communications blend into and form a 
large part of the individual’s environ- 
ment, and contribute to the attitudes 
and opinions which remain as the facts 
are forgotten. (It is for this reason 
often difficult or impossible to separate 
the attitude or opinion effects of a given 
communication from previously ac- 
quired tendencies or other environmen- 
tal effects. It is for this reason, too, that 
Opinion change is difficult, because it 
often involves changing social allegi- 
ances and ingrained attitudes.) (Hov- 
land, 68; Klapper, Intro. 7 and IV, 27- 
33; 12, 13, 17, 37, 38, 49.) 
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7. For the same reason, the effect of 
mass cOmmunications on attitude and 
opinion tends to be _ reinforcement 
rather than change, modification rather 
than conversion. (Klapper IV, 4-7; 
Hovland, passim.; 38.) 


8. Persons are more likely to learn 
from a communication if they like it, 
than if they do not. Which of these two 
elements is cause, which effect, has not 
been determined. (Hovland, 257.) 


PERSUASIVE EFFECTS 


9. When other variables are con- 
trolled, the amount of attitude and 
opinion change tends to be proportional 
to the specific quality of the attitude or 
opinion. If the desired response is spe- 
cific, it is more likely to be learned 
than if it is general. If the desired re- 
sponse is stated directly and specifically, 
transference is more likely to take place 
than if it has to be inferred from the 
facts given in the communication. It 
appears that few persons can be count- 
ed on to learn the unstated implications 
of a mass communication. (Hovland, 
69-71; Klapper, IV, 12). 


10. The most favorable condition 
for changing opinions and attitudes is 
monopoly propaganda control. (Klap- 
per, IV, 20-27; also 38, 46). 


11. In a country where monopoly 
propoganda control is virtually impos- 
sible, the possible persuasive effects of 
mass communications are reduced be- 
cause the audience tends to give atten- 
tion and perception selectively—that is, 
to ignore, forget, or distort to their own 
uses material which does not fit their 
views. (Klapper, IV, 20-38; 42, 1, 37, 
61). 


12. Repetition, especially repetition 
with variation, appears to contribute 
both to factual and to attitude learning. 
(In the latter case, it seems to serve as 
confirmation and as indication of mem- 
bership in a majority. Repetition 
through different channels, as well as 
from different sources, seems to con- 
tribute to effectiveness—as for example 
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when a teaching film is accompanied 
by a short verbal introduction or re- 
view. Face-to-face contact will effec- 
tively supplement mass communica- 
tions in securing attitude change.) 
(Klapper IV, 54-55; 2, 37, 46). 

13. If other variables are controlled, 
attitudes and opinions are more likely 
to be changed when mass communica- 
tions utilize and slightly redirect exist- 
ing drives in their audiences, rather 
than trying to create new ones. (Klap- 
per IV, 39-42; 38, 46). 

14. If other variables are controlled, 
attitudes and opinions are more likely 
to be changed when mass communica- 
tions speak through a person who is re- 
garded as an authority, or a person on 
whom the prestige of the mass media is 
made to center. (Klapper, IV, 47-51; 
38, 61). 

15. With the majority of persons, 
mass cOmmunications are more likely 
to change opinions if they avoid de- 
structive attack on existing opinion and 
attempt instead to build opposing opin- 
ion—for example, by introducing new 
issues. (A conjecture by Klapper. See 
IV, 37-47). 


16. With highly educated persons, 
especially those opposed to the point of 
view being advocated, more opinion 
change is likely to occur as the result 
of presenting both sides, rather than 
one side, of a controversial argument. 
In this case, it is necessary to be scru- 
pulously fair in the presentation; if an 
opposing argument is slighted or omit- 
ted, the result will boomerang. For less 
well-educated persons, especially if they 
already tend toward the point of view 
being advocated, a one-sided presenta- 
tion is likely to be more effective. 
(Hovland, 201-227). 


EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT MEDIA 


17. All the mass media are effective 
in contributing to learning of facts and 
to attitude and opinion change. Their 
relative effectiveness in any given case 
seems to depend chiefly on the nature 
of the audience and of the material be- 


ing presented. (Hovland. 
Klapper, II, 1-26). 


18. Communication to the ear re- 
sults in more retention of simple and 
brief materials than does communica- 
tion to the eye. (Klapper II, 5-9; 29, 
63). 


19. Combined use of communica- 
tion to the ear and to the eye results in 
more retention of simple and brief ma- 
terial than the use of either method 
alone. (Klapper II, 5-9; 18, 20, 29, 
55). 


120-146; 


20. Reading skill of the audience is 
the critical factor in relative amount of 
retention resulting from aural and from 
visual presentations of lengthy or com- 
plex material. A person with adequate 
reading skill will profit, in trying to 
master this kind of material, from be- 
ing able to set his own pace, repeat at 
will, and use diagrams and pictures. 
(Klapper II, 5-9; 20- 29). 

21. Face-to-face discourse is a more 
effective instrument of persuasion than 
is transmitted voice, which is in turn 
more effective than print. (Klapper II, 
9-14; 11, 37). 


22. For persons with adequate read- 
ing skill, print is more likely to make 
for a critical and discriminating recep- 
tion of communication, sound for an 
emotional and suggestible reception. 


(11). 


EFFECTS ON PUBLIC TASTE 


23. The most likely effect of mass 
communication on public taste is to 
maintain the status quo or further ex- 
isting predispositions. (Mass media 
content largely selects its own audience 
because people on different cultural 
levels use it to satisfy their already es- 
tablished tastes. There is no evidence 
that attention to mass media precludes 
the development of good taste, and 
some evidence that the mass media can 
contribute to the raising of taste—for 
example, radio’s contribution to public 
taste for classical music. But this taste 
for music is developed most often 
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among persons predisposed by culture 
to an interest in good music but who 
lack guidance or an opportunity to 
hear good music. Thus the phenomenon 
is more often a furthering of already 
existing behavioral patterns than the 
development of new ones.) (Klapper I, 
15-39; 36, 38, 56). 


24. The mass media are likely to 
widen tastes for art and information, 
but these tastes are likely to be thinner 
than tastes otherwise developed. (That 
is, radio music and radio news are like- 
ly to be dilutions of concert music and 
newspaper news; newspaper science is 
likely to be a dilution of book science; 
the most widely selling magazine is a 
digest.) (Klapper I, 39-42; 36, 56). 


25. In general, the large amount of 
escape and entertainment material on 
the mass media does not change peo- 
ple’s interests or behavior patterns, but 
is rather used in accordance with exist- 
ing interests and behavior patterns. 
(That is, persons who have a great deal 
of social awareness ordinarily select 
more of that kind of material, less es- 
cape material, from the mass media. 
Persons who have less social awareness 
select more escape material. Whether 
the escapist content of the mass media 
encourages social apathy is not known.) 
(Klapper III, 1-18). 


26. Used normally, the escapist con- 
tent of mass communications is likely 
to provide relaxation, compensation, a 
sense of prestige. Used by neurotics, it 
may be unsettling. Used as a narcotic, 
it may be socially and politically ener- 
vating. Used for information (for ex- 
ample, crime programs and stories) by 
persons of criminal tendencies, it may 
be socially dangerous. (Klapper III, 7- 
20; 61, 38). 


EFFECTS ON SOCIETY 


27. The action of mass communica- 
tions on society is an interaction. The 
content of communications affects the 
public; the needs and wants of the pub- 
lic affect the content of communica- 
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tions. While communications institu- 
tions help shape society, society gov- 
erns the shaping of communications 
institutions. (48, 32). 

28. In modern society, mass com- 
munications serve as chief reporters on 
the environment, correlators of society’s 
response to the environment, and trans- 
mitters of the social heritage to the 
next generation. (32). 


29. Mass communications contrib- 
ute to the creation of technic-ways, and 
make possible the development of mass 
selling and industrialization. (48, 7). 


30. Mass communications affect so- 
cial mores and values by contributing 
heroes and myths to culture. (13, 17, 
43, 48). 

31. By their power to mention or 
not mention, to treat favorably or un- 
favorably, mass communications can 
serve as arbiters of social status. (38). 


32. Mass communications provide 
the chief instrument by which the mod- 
ern large community can achieve the 
consensus it needs in order to operate 
as a community. (62). 
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“The concept of the news as public property is a relatively new one, and 


we should not be too impatient because its growth is not as rapid as some 
of us would prefer. It probably received its first effective expression on a 
large scale in establishment of the modern Associated Press and its immedi- 
ate antecedent, not more than 60 years ago. 


“It was not a mere idealistic concept; it was the essential, practical guar- 
antee, to newspaper owners of every shade and degree of political, eco- 
nomic and religious opinion, that the news they received from a coopera- 
tive wire service would be above suspicion as to its impartiality and truth 
and thereby would be acceptable to all of them. 


“Just as that concept was the necessary foundation on which to build a 
great cooperative wire news service, so it is receiving wider recognition 
today as the essential cornerstone of a privately-owned newspaper press 
that must be free if it is to serve the public need, and must be independent 
if it is to remain free. 


“It is an absurdity to suggest that newspapers and newspapermen are not 
aware of their shortcomings, or that they are doing nothing toward self- 
improvement. 


“Never were there so many currents of thought among newspapermen 
directed to that end.”—B. M. McKELway, editor of the Washington Star 
and president of ASNE, in address at 1949 AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA con- 
vention. 








Cross-Channel Ownership 
Of Communication Media 





BY WARREN K. AGEE 


Chains which link newspapers, radio, and TV stations under 
common ownership are replacing chains of newspapers alone, 
according to this study by an instructor in journalism at Texas 
Christian University. The article is based on Mr. Agee’s thesis 
for the M.A. degree at Minnesota. 





WV? NEWSPAPER OWNERSHIP OF STAN- 
dard radio stations, proportionately 
speaking, is on the decline. Only 24.1 
percent of the nation’s 1975 AM radio 
stations on May 1, 1949, were affiliated 
with daily newspapers, according to 
Editor & Publisher Yearbook and 
Broadcasting Yearbook listings and the 
writer’s Own compilations. This com- 
pares with 29.5 percent affiliation ten 
years ‘ago. 


The proportionate decrease is even 
more striking when compared with a 
revised ownership list submitted to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
on December 4, 1941, at a hearing on 
newspaper control of radio stations. 
This list, based on an FCC question- 
naire and revised to meet newspaper 
publishers’ objections, showed that 31.8 
percent of all AM stations then were 
affiliated with newspapers. 


In flat figures, however, the number 
of newspaper-affiliated radio stations 
has more than doubled since 1939 and 
is more than five times the number 
linked with newspapers 20 years ago. 
Thus, 95 of 600 stations were news- 
paper-related in 1929, a 15.8 percent 
affiliation; in 1939 the figure stood at 
226 out of a total of 764 stations; on 
May 1, 1949, there were 477 news- 


1FCC Docket No. 6051, Exhibit No. 1. 


paper-affiliated stations out of the 1975 
total.” 

It is evident that the rapid increase 
in AM radio outlets since World War 
II has been brought on principally by 
non-newspaper applicants, with the re- 
sultant proportionate drop in newspa- 
per-affiliated stations.* A swing back to- 
ward a higher percentage of the latter 
stations, however, may be anticipated 
during a period of business decline.‘ 


NEWSPAPER AFFILIATION WITH FM 
STATIONS 


If newspapers proportionately are be- 
coming a smaller factor in standard 
broadcast radio, the reverse is true in 
FM, television and facsimile broadcast- 
ing. More than 38 percent of the FM 
stations on the air May 1, 1949, were 
affiliated with newspapers: 281 out of 
the 724 total. More than 46 percent of 
the television stations—28 out of a total 
of 60—were newspaper-affiliated. Com- 
mercial facsimile broadcasting showed 


2 Terms are defined and classification procedure 
explained later in this article. 

The number of AM stations has increased as 
follows: 955 authorized in 1945; 1215 in 1946; 
1795 in 1947; and 2034 in 1948, as of June 30 
each year, according to FCC annual reports. 
Note that these figures are of stations authorized 
and thus are higher than the number actually on 
the air in each year. 

*The FCC in a booklet, An Economic Study 
of Standard Broadcasting, issued on Oct. 30, 
1947, predicted (p. 38) that almost half the AM 
stations on the air in 1948 would be located in 
areas where they would be particularly vulnerable 
to hard times. 
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a 100 percent tie-up with newspapers, 
as the only two facsimile units were 
operated by the Miami Herald and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, respectively.® 

A 10 year period cannot be covered 
in the investigation of FM broadcast- 
ing, for the operation of frequency 
modulation stations was not put on a 
commercial basis until May 22, 1940. 
But as of June 30, 1941, 11, or 22.4 
percent, of the 49 FM stations were 
associated with newspapers and in each 
case newspapers had majority control. 
Of the 61 pending applications at that 
time, 27, or 44.3 percent, were from 
newspaper interests. Alarm over the 
high percentage of applications from 
newspaper interests has been described 
as one of the factors which caused the 
FCC to suspend action on all AM and 
FM applications from newspapers 
pending the 1941 hearing.’ 


NEWSPAPER OPERATION OF TELEVISION 
AND FACSIMILE STATIONS 


Only 22 TV stations were operating 
ten years ago, all on an experimental 
basis; none was newspaper-affiliated.*® 
The commercial operation of television 
has been a post-war development of 
revolutionary import in the communica- 
tions field. Several reasons have been 
advanced as to why newspapers have 
built one out of two television stations 
now in operation. The reasons include 
the high initial capital required and the 
desire to be of community service, to 
gain a foothold in a potentially lucra- 
tive—and competitive-—field, and to in- 
vest surplus capital in a related industry. 

Broadcasting stations were using both 


| ordinary long-wave and high frequen- 


cies for transmission of facsimile in 





5The Philadelphia Inquirer radio stations in 
May, 1949, turned over their facsimile equipment 
and operations to Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. A story in Editor & Publisher 82, May 7, 
1949, p. 35, entitled, “Fax to University,” stated 
that broadcast time on WFIL-FM and engineer- 
ing guidance would be provided to the university 
for the purpose of transmitting “fax” editions. 

®* FCC Report No. 73100. 

TAnon., “FCC Vs. Press.” Business Week, 
July 26, 1941, p. 32. 
on Variety Radio Directory, 1939-40, pp. 886— 


TABLE | 
Newspaper-Affiliated Radio Stations* 





Total 





Numb P. 
Year —Afiliated Number = Agate 
(Standard Broadcast) 
1929 95 600 15.8 
1939 226 764 29.5 
1949 476 1975 24.1 
(FM) 
1929 0 0 0 
1939 0 0 0 
1949 281 724 38.8 
(TV) 
1929 0 0 0 
1939 0 22** 0 
1949 28 60 46.6 
(Facsimile) 
1929 0 0 0 
1939 6*** 18*** 33.3 
1949 Deee* DtK* 100 





*An explanation of the sources of these 
res is given in the accompanying 
article. 
**These were experimental stations only. 


***This was during a period when facsimile 
was being transmitted on both high and 
long-wave frequencies. Ten of these 18 sta- 
tions operated on high frequencies and 
eight operated on long-wave frequencies. 
Three in each group were newspaper-affili- 
ated. See Variety Radio Directory, 1939- 
40, pp. 892-894. 


****These stations began commercial opera- 
tion by FCC authority on July 15, 1948. 
See FCC Fourteenth Annual Report, p. 2. 


1939. At that time three of the 
eight stations operating on long-wave 
frequencies were newspaper-affiliated. 
They were KMU, Fresno, Calif., and 
KFBK, Sacramento, Calif., both owned 
by McClatchy Newspapers, with head- 
quarters in Sacramento, and WGN, 
Chicago, owned by the Chicago Trib- 
une Company. Three of the 10 fac- 
simile stations operating on high 
frequencies were newspaper-affiliated. 
These were W8XTY, Detroit Evening 
News; W9XZY, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; and W9XSP, St. Louis Star- 
Times.® 

The fact that only two facsimile sta- 
tions (none of the early ones) were in 





® Variety Radio Directory, 1939-40, op. cit., pp. 
892-894. 
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operation on May 1, 1949, is attributed 
in part to heightened interest in televi- 
sion, which has pushed interest in fac- 
simile into the background, at least 
temporarily. FCC authorization of fac- 
simile as a regular broadcast service, 
effective July 15, 1948,1° and the relax- 
ing of rules to permit both sound and 
facsimile reproduction to be trans- 
mitted simultaneously over an FM 
channel, providing reception of the 
sound signal is unimpaired, have not 
as yet stimulated new “fax” applica- 
tions. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Newspapers in this study were lim- 
ited to English-language, general-pur- 
pose newspapers in the continental 
United States. By “general purpose” is 
meant those papers which are non-spe- 
cialized and for reading by the general 
public. The radio stations included are 
commercial broadcasting stations oper- 
ating in the continental United States. 


By “affiliation” is meant that radio 
stations are owned wholly or in part by 
persons or companies which are also 
identified in the ownership of newspa- 
pers. But what of minority ownerships? 
It is impossible to determine from Edi- 
tor & Publisher or Broadcasting Year- 
books the extent to which radio sta- 
tions are related to mewspapers by 
minority control. The only yardstick 
available for a possible measure of the 
extent of minority ownership may be 
found in FCC figures for 1939 and 
1941, the last year in which that agency 
compiled a list of newspaper-related 
stations. FCC figures for 1939 showed 
a 16-percent minority ownership;" 
those for 1941, gathered for the news- 
paper-radio hearing, revealed a 15.2- 
percent minority ownership.’ It is like- 
ly that either of these figures would 
serve as a suitable yardstick in meas- 





1° FCC Fourteenth Annual Report (for fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1948). P. 2. 

1 FCC Report No. 73100. 

2 “Collection of Annotated Tables on FCC 
uestionnaire,” revised Nov. 30, 1941. (FCC 
iocket No. 6051.) 
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uring minority interest in the 1949 
totals. 


The only listing of newspaper-affilj- 
ated radio stations in 1929 was found 
in the May 1929 issue of Standard 
Rate & Data. The list contains 95 radio 
stations, of which 41 are identified as 
“stations listed by the Federal Radio 
Commission (now FCC) as directly 
newspaper-owned and operated.” Six 
hundred is considered a valid figure for 
the total number of stations in May 
1929. The figure is borne out by a re- 
port from FCC records that there were 
618 radio stations as of November 9, 
1929.18 


The figures for 1939 of both news- 
paper-affiliated stations and the total 
number of stations in the United States 
are taken from official FCC reports." 


The listings in the 1949 Editor & 
Publisher Yearbook and the 1949 
Broadcasting Yearbook were checked 
against each other to provide a base for 
the May figures. Additions then were 
made on a week-by-week check of FCC 
decisions as reported in Broadcasting 
magazine through its issue of May 7, 
1949. These listings were carefully tied 
in with those in both yearbooks. A 
considerable discrepancy in the two 
lists was discovered by close checking. 
Duplications were weeded out, and the 
final list was comprised only of those 
stations believed to be actually on the 
air. Thus, stations for which construc- 
tion permits had been granted or appli- 
cations were pending were noted sepa- 
rately. 


> WHAT IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
proportionate decline in the number of 
AM radio stations affiliated with news- 
papers during the last decade? These 
possible reasons may be listed: 

1. The large increase in number of 
AM sstations since World War II has 
been caused to a greater extent by non- 





“Official 


18 This figure is contained in a table, 
taken 


Count of U. S. Broadcasting Stations,” 


from FCC records and _ in Broadcasting 
Yearbook for 1945, p. 
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newspaper applicants than by newspa- 
per applicants. This seems obvious in 
view of the decline in proportionate 
newspaper affiliation with AM stations 
from 31.8 percent in 1941 to the 24.1 
percent discovered in this study. 


2. A degree of newspaper interest 
has shifted from AM to FM and tele- 
vision fields.*® 


3. The FCC’s so-called “non-news- 
paper policy” (in which, for purposes 
of diversity a non-newspaper applicant 
for a station is preferred over a news- 
paper applicant, all other factors being 
equal) may have caused some newspa- 
pers not to seek AM licenses. It must 
be noted, however, that newspapers 
have won about as many contested 
cases as they have lost since this rule 
has been in effect. 


4. Much capital has been employed 
in building and remodeling programs 
which were stymied during the war. 
This would tend to reduce the amount 
of capital available for investment in 
radio. 


5. Fear that the community could 
not support another (or a) radio sta- 
tion may have caused some newspaper 
publishers not to apply for AM per- 
mits. The FCC’s so-called “lemon 
book,” entitled, “An Economic Study 
of Standard Broadcasting,” which was 
distributed in 1947, classified 287 of 
the 1063 U. S. radio communities an- 
ticipated by 1948 as “over expanded” 
and predicted trouble for many sta- 
tions “should the present high level of 
business activity decline.” 1¢ 

It is true that five standard broadcast 
stations were forced off the air because 
of economic conditions during a four- 
month period in the spring of 1949.17 
Perhaps there is significance in the fact 
that none of these stations was news- 


“FCC Report No. 73100. 


% The large proportion of newspaper interest in 
FM and TV is reflected in Table 1. 


1° Op. cit., pp. 94-95. 


“ Beatty, J. Frank, “WMOB Sold—Off Air.” 
Broadcasting 36:2, June 20, 1949, p. 24. The sta- 
tions are: WMOB, Mobile, Ala.; S, Clear- 
field, Pa.; KRKN, Fort Smith, Ark.; KABR, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; WKOB, North Adams, Mass. 
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paper-affiliated. This suggests that 
greater economic flexibility and 


strength may be found in newspaper- 
radio combination ownerships. It also 
suggests that a study would show that, 
since newspapers hold a larger propor- 
tion of older station licenses than of 
those issued since the war, they are 
better entrenched with desirabie chain 
affiliations and national and local ad- 
vertising accounts. All of which indi- 
cates that the proportion of newspapers 
affiliated with AM stations is likely to 
increase once again during any future 
period of business recession. 


Chains which link both newspapers 
and radio stations together under com- 
mon ownership are replacing the purely 
newspaper chain in the United States. 
On May 1, 1949, 53 such groups con- 
trolled 327 daily newspapers, 136 stan- 
dard broadcast radio stations, 77 FM 
stations, and 10 television units. (See 
Tables 2 and 3.)7§ 


18JIn defining a chain newspaper, the writer ac- 
cepted the reasoning of four sources, all of which 
were substantially agreed that a chain is simply 
two or more newspapers in different cities with 
the same ownership or control. See Weinfeld, 
William, “A Statistical Analysis of the Growth of 
Chain Daily Newspapers in the United States, 
1923 to 1934” (unpublished thesis, University of 
Minnesota, 1936), p. 23. Also Robb, Arthur T., 
“Chain Journalism in Sixth Decade,” Editor & 
Publisher 67, July 21, 1934, p. 232; Nixon, Ray- 
mond, “Concentration and Absenteeism in Daily 
Newspaper Ownership,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
22:2, June 1945, p. 105; A Free and Responsible 
Press, Report of the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press (University of Chicago Press, 1947), 
p. 42. Robb called attention to “‘groups which are 
not operated as chains” and referred specifically 
to the Patterson-McCormick (Chicago Tribune 
and New York Daily News) and Adolph S. Ochs 
(New York Times and Chattanooga Times) pa- 
pers. Since they have been so listed in source 
material and since they fall within the general 
definitions of a chain, these two groups are in- 
cluded in the writer’s own compilations. In de- 
fining a radio chain, the writer noted an explana- 
tory sentence beneath the heading to a grou 
ownership list in the 1949 Broadcasting Yearboo 
(p. 318). This sentence reads, “These groups 
are listed to show ownership or operation 
of three or more stations by single entities.’’ It is 
difficult to understand why the newspaper defini- 
tion of two or more units in different cities un- 
der common ownership would not likewise apply 
to radio, but since the Broadcasting list was an 
important source of the writer’s investigation of 
group ownership, he was compelled to accept the 
Tuling that single ownership of three broadcast- 
ing stations constitutes a radio chain. In arriving 
at the total number of newspapers in a single 
city under one ownership, the writer counted the 
morning and evening papers as separate and dis- 
tinct units. Procedure for obtaining the informa- 
tion was virtually the same as that detailed for 
single ownerships previously in this article. 
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One by one, these ownerships have 
crossed communication channels. 
Whereas, in 1939 there were 38 all- 
newspaper chains controlling 146 (7.5 
percent) of all dailies, today only 17 
such groups remain, and their total 
newspapers have dwindled to 59 (3.3 





QUARTERLY 


percent) of all dailies. None of these 
purely newspaper groups is of national 
importance; only one includes as many 
as seven dailies and the average num- 
ber of papers owned is three and one- 
half. 

The trend has continued for at least 





























TABLE 2 
Group Ownership of Newspapers and Standard Broadcast Stations* 
Newspapers Radio (AM) 
No. of Group Total All % Group Total All % 
Groups Papers Papers Group’ Stations Stations Group 

1929 
Newspaper-Radio 
Ownership Combinations 12 107 1939 3S 20 600 3.3 
Newspaper Ownership 
Only 40 160 1939 8.2 
Radio Ownership Only 0 

TOTAL 52 264 1939 13.7 20 600 3.3 
1939 
Newspaper-Radio 
Ownership Combinations 36 218 1936 11.26 91 764 11.9 
Newspaper Ownership 
Only 38 146 1936 7.54 
Radio Ownership Only 3 18 764 2.3 

TOTAL 77 364 1936 18.8 109 764 14.2 
1949 
Newspaper-Radio 
Ownership Combinations 53 327 1781 18.3 136 1975 6.9 
Newspaper Ownership 
Only 17 59 1781 3.3 
Radio Ownership Only 30 125 1975 6.3 

TOTAL 100 386 1781 = - 21.6 261 1975 13.2 





*Definitions for chain newspapers and chain radio stations are given in footnote of accompanying 


article. 











TABLE 3 
Group Ownership of FM and TV Stations* 
May I, 1949 

No. of Group Total All % Group Total All % 

Groups FM FM Group TV TV Group 
Newspaper-Radio 
Ownership 
Combinations 53 77 724 10.69 10 60 16.66 
Radio Ownership 
Only 30 31 724 4.21 14 60 23.34 

TOTAL 83 108 724 14.80 24 60 40.00 





*Definitions for chain newspapers and chain radio stations are given in footnote of accompanying 


article. 
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Cross-Channel Ownership of Media 


20 years. In 1929, there were 40 all- 
newspaper groups, affiliated with 160 
(8.3 percent) of all daily newspapers. 

Combination ownership of both 
newspapers and radio stations by the 
groups has steadily increased. In 1929, 
12 such groups controlled 107 (5.5 
percent) of the dailies and 20 (3.3 per- 
cent) of the standard broadcast radio 
stations. By 1939, this number had in- 
creased to 36, which showed affiliation 
with 218 (11.27 percent) of all dailies 
and 91 (11.9 percent) of standard 
broadcast stations. Today’s 53 combi- 
nation groups represent 18.3 percent of 
all daily newspapers, 7.7 percent of 
AM stations, 10.69 percent of FM sta- 
tions, and 16.6 percent of all television 
stations. 

Chains comprised of radio stations 
only have increased from three to 30 
during the last decade. The three radio- 
only chains in 1939 linked 18 stations, 
only 2.3 percent of the total of 764 sta- 
tions on the air. Affiliated with the 30 
all-radio groups of 1949 are 125 AM 
stations, still only 6.3 percent of the 
total of 1975 stations in operation. 
These all-radio chains, however, con- 
trol 14 (23.3 percent) of the 60 tele- 
vision stations, but only 31 (23.3 per- 
cent of the 724 FM stations. 


THE TOTAL PICTURE 


What, then, is the total group owner- 
ship picture today, putting together 
these radio-newspaper, newspaper-only, 
and radio-only groups? 

The answer is that 100 groups con- 
trol 386 newspapers, 261 standard 
broadcast stations, 108 FM _ stations, 
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and 24 television units. This represents 
21.6 percent of all dailies published in 
the United States, 13.2 percent of all 
AM stations, 14.9 percent of all FM 
stations, and 40 percent of all the tele- 
vision stations in operation. 


The 100 groups compare with 77 a 
decade ago and 52 in 1929. Total dail- 
ies involved have increased from 267 
in 1929 to 364 in 1939 and 386 in 
1949, a percentage increase of 5.1 and 
2.8, respectively. 


The groups, however, control 1.6 
percent fewer AM stations today than 
in 1939, a reflection of the large 
growth of independent stations since 
the war. Thus, the 109 group-affiliated 
stations in 1939 represented 14.2 per- 
cent of the total of 764, whereas the 
261 of this year represent only 13.2 
percent of the 1975 standard broadcast 
stations. A 9 percent increase in group- 
affiliated stations is evident over the 
gures of two decades ago. 


An interesting sidelight of the present 
study of cross-channel ownership of 
groups is the situation regarding chains 
of daily newspapers (including those 
with radio stations). Table 4 shows 
that the number of chain dailies has in- 
creased since 1929, although less rap- 
idly in the last 10 years than in the 
previous decade. Thus, the number of 
chain dailies rose 5.1 percent from 1929 
to 1939, but only 2.8 percent during 
the last decade. And although there 
were 25 more chains in 1939 than in 
1929, the trend reversed itself in the 
next decade as the number of chains 
declined by seven. 


TABLE 4 
Growth of Chain Daily Newspapers 








Number Aver. No. 
Y Number Total 
aa Chains Beutics Dailies — P. Chan 
Err 52 267 1939 | 3 | 5.0 
es 77 364 1936 18.8 4.7 
ee er ee 70 386 1781 21.6 bs 
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> A SECOND REVERSE-TREND HAS SET 
in also during the last ten years. Al- 
though the average number of dailies in 
a group declined from 5. to 4.7 in the 
first ten years, it has risen to 5.5 in the 
last decade. This increase in the size of 
the chains apparently is a post-war de- 
velopment, for figures compiled in 1945 
by Dr. Raymond Nixon, director of 
the Division of Journalism, Emory 
University, showed 76 chains with an 
average of 4.8 papers each. 

A study of the five chains with the 
largest number of newspapers in 1929, 
1939, and 1949 (Table 5) reveals that, 
although the total number of dailies 
failed to increase over the 20-year pe- 
riod, expansionist energies still were in 
force. For during this period the num- 
ber of affiliated standard broadcast sta- 
tions increased from 10 to 24 while the 
groups in the last few years have added 
13 FM stations and four television sta- 
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Scripps-Howard declined in number 
of dailies but steadily increased radio 
properties. Hearst, while also losing 
dailies, ran his radio station total to as 
high as 10 in 1939, but has since 
dropped six of these. Copley dropped 
seven papers, but regained two by 1949, 
Frank Gannett steadily increased his 
newspaper holdings, but dropped one 
radio station in the 1929-39 period. 
However, he has added two FM sta- 
tions and is seeking an FCC peimit to 
build three television stations. 

Most spectacular climber in number 
of dailies is John H. Perry, the Florida 
“boiler-plate king.” Perry, head of the 
Western Newspaper Union, which 
serves weekly newspapers over the 
country, now controls 25 dailies, four 
AM stations, and two FM stations. Ten 
years ago he owned only seven dailies 
and two stations and in 1929 only four 











tions. newspapers and no radio stations. 
TABLE 5 
Leading Chains Which Own Both Newspapers and Radio Stations 
Name Papers AM FM TV 
1929 
SO re er 25 2 
he MEE vines Dated aetebesenseebe was 23 5 
i: DE ccedbohecsedtee vee neseenwe 22 1 
Sh SL ck saad neceden¥easees 15 0 
FR I 11 2 
MG. <ntcataravdesrtekbaanes 96 10 
1939 
D - NS i netic scdseccswres 21 4 
SSSA se er eee 20 10 
et SE EL Sdévrvdanysoresecess 17 7 
De, Gl éxbnsdcertcnseeenacen sees 15 1 
By. Fs ee ED os cepemennievecdscecusan 14 0 
WE, bsasnsewessenendecd snes 87 22 
1949 
f: . sccerinveh servers tdwhes ends 25 4 2 1 
Se IED 4g ccc cccccesvecees 19 6 4 | 
en 6=Cl( RO” ee 18 6 2 
AR Roya reer i 17 4 3 2 
D. ME waves ebevesscsnasekeeorese. 17 4 2 
WE, “cincecactesecusaousesns 96 24 13 4 
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The American Medical Association 


As Reported in Six U. S. Dailies 


BY VERNE E. 


Profound respect for organized medicine was shown by papers 
of widely different political views during period of anti-trust 
prosecution, according to analyses made for a master’s thesis at 
the University of Wisconsin. The author is now instructor in 
journalism at the State College of Washington. 


EDWARDS JR. 





Yt THE PRESIDENT OF A RIVAL MEDICAL 
organization has said, “The AMA well 
controls the press and negative facts, 
no matter how true, are difficult to get 
into the papers while favorable articles 
are readily accepted.”? 

That charge is typical of many that 
have been leveled by persons interested 
in health insurance plans opposed by 
the American Medical Association, by 
practitioners of the various healing arts 
other than orthodox medicine, and by 
numerous leaders in medical science 
who have disagreed with organized 
medicine’s undeviating attitudes to- 
ward certain suggestions for change. 

Under the capable leadership of Dr. 
Morris Fishbein and his predecessor, 
Dr. George Simmons, the American 
Medical Association has been extreme- 
ly successful in establishing an effective 
public relations network. The national 
organization is more than a century 
old, but its modern framework was put 
into operation about 1901 when a 
thorough reorganization was effected. 


The American Medical Association 
headquarters in Chicago marshals the 
strength of 53 constituent state and 
territorial societies which in turn are 
composed of 2,024 component and dis- 
trict medical societies with a total 


? Bruce Miller, M.D., president of the National 
ese Society, in a letter to the author, Nov. 4, 


membership of about 140,000 individ- 
ual doctors. 


Hygeia, published for lay consump- 
tion, and the Journal of the American, 
Medical Association, regarded as some- 
thing of a professional bible by most 
medical men, are unquestionably the 
two most powerful instruments for ad- 
vancing the AMA points of view. Dr. 
Fishbein has said that Hygeia serves as 
a “voice of the medical profession to 
the public in emphasizing the point of 
view of medicine on questions relating 
to social and economic problems.” He 
claims that “hardly an issue of the 
popular digest magazines appears. . . 
that does not contain a reprint from 
Hygeia.”? 

When one considers that a joint com- 
mittee of the National Education As- 
sociation and the AMA works to pro- 
mote distribution of that propaganda 
organ in American schools, its effec- 
tiveness becomes even more apparent. 


As far back as 1924 Dr. Fishbein, 
then an assistant to Dr. Simmons, was 
able to boast that arrangements had 
been made with Woman’s World, Time 
magazine, and the North American 
Newspaper Alliance for further dissem- 
ination of the organization’s views. 


2 Morris Fishbein, A History of the American 
Medical Association (Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1947), p. 1185. 

8 Ibid., p. 343. 
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Evidence of this sort can be piled 
higher and higher to prove that the 
AMA invariably has an advantage over 
any Opponent in time of controversy. 
Dr. John A. Kingsbury relates such an 
instance in his Health in Handcuffs. 


In 1932, after six years of study and 
preparation, a Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care had brought forth a 
report suggesting means for correcting 
the ills of unequally distributed medical 
services in the United States. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Kingsbury, the “15 leaders 
in medicine, public health, and the so- 
cial sciences,” were advocating “timid 
recommendations” for voluntary meas- 
ures to be developed with cautious 
slowness, but: 


On the day when the report was re- 
leased it had already been preceded to 
the desks of newspaper and magazine 
editors by advance copy of an editorial 
statement from the American Medical 
Association, denouncing the report as 
“socialism and communism—inciting to 
revolution.” And the state and local 
medical societies of the nation and the 

ublic were whipped to fury by re- 
eases, speeches, letters, and denuncia- 
tions in medical society meetings. The 
extravagant nature of the attack almost 
surpasses belief; the language used and 
pressures brought to bear on those who 
had signed the majority report were 
extraordinary in their vigor and their 
utter disregard for facts, the actual na- 
ture of the recommendations, or the 
common decencies expected to prevail 
among colleagues in a learned profes- 
sion or among citizens in a nation 
where free speech is a constitutional 


right. 


Several years ago a series of events 
led to newsworthy developments which 
provided an excellent test case regard- 
ing the standing of the AMA with the 
press. During the depression a number 
of private group insurance plans were 
evolved to lower the risks of adequate 
medical care for individual families. 
One such experiment was begun in 
Washington, D. C. 


*John A. Kingsbury, Health in Handcuffs 
York: Modern Age ooks, Inc., 1939), p. 
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That particular cooperative, the 
Group Health Association, met with 
immediate opposition from organized 
medicine. Failing to dissolve the health 
insurance organization by court proce- 
dures, the District of Columbia Med- 
ical Society, with the aid of the parent 
AMA, undertook a full-fledged boycott. 
Staff doctors of GHA were excluded 
from society membership, officials were 
prevailed upon to bar them from prac- 
ticing in various capital hospitals, and 
society members were forbidden to 
consult with them professionally. 

These society actions led to several 
unfortunate incidents and the boycot- 
ted GHA appealed for aid to the 
United States Department of Justice. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 31, 1938, 
Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the anti-trust di- 
vision, issued a statement warning the 
organized medical societies that a grand 
jury investigation was about to begin 
which might result in their indictment 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, es- 
pecially if they did not halt their activi- 
ties against Group Health. Organized 
medicine defied the Justice Depart- 
ment and the grand jury returned an 
indictment against the AMA, the Dis- 
trict Society, two other medical groups, 
and 21 individual doctors on December 
20 of that same year. 


The defendants won the first round 
when Justice James M. Proctor of the 
U. S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia sustained their demurrer to 
the indictment July 26, 1939. 


The government appealed and the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the District 
reversed Justice Proctor’s decision and 
remanded the case for trial to the orig- 
inal District Court on March 3, 1940. 
The trial got underway on February 5, 
1941, and six weeks later, the AMA 
and the District of Columbia Medical 
Society were found guilty and assessed 
fines totalling $4,000. The Court of 
Appeals upheld the conviction on June 
15, 1942. The United States Supreme 
Court ended four and one-half years of 
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legal fighting by unanimously confirm- 
ing the conviction and sentences on 
January 18, 1943. 


Wt THE FILES OF SIX REPRESENTATIVE 
American newspapers were examined 
for the period August 1938 to Febru- 
ary 1943 to determine whether the 
American Medical Association received 
any special favor in the reporting of 
these events. Findings were compared 
with official law records, statements 
from principals involved, official gov- 
ernment documents, files of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
and numerous other publications. 


That the American Medical Associ- 
ation enjoyed an unusually favorable 
press is the most obvious conclusion 
that can be drawn from this survey of 
six newspapers for those years. 

If the six papers were to be listed in 
a descending order of sympathy with 
the AMA’s side in the anti-trust pro- 
ceedings, the index would run about 
like this: 


Chicago Tribune 
Washington Post 
Milwaukee Sentinel 

New York Times 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
New York PM 


The first three were in open sympa- 
thy with organized medicine; the New 
York Times, while decrying the oppo- 
sition of medical societies to voluntary 
insurance, was virtually neutral so far 
as the case was concerned; the Courier- 
Journal’s stand was similar to that of 
the Times, but the Louisville paper was 
somewhat more critical of the medical 
politicians for so stubbornly resisting 
health insurance plans; PM was the 
only one which actually opposed the 
American Medical Association in its 
fight with the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Even PM, at the bottom of the list 
by virtue of a last-minute jump on to 
the victorious anti-trust bandwagon, 
printed more column inches of material 


f“*reyPrr 


that would shed a favorable light on 
the AMA during that period than it did 
of the opposite kind. 

Perhaps the incidental items involv- 
ing the AMA, aside from those relating 
to this important case, justified that dis- 
tribution of volume coverage. There is 
no way of determining that positively. 
It can only be said that PM’s tabloid 
brevity was very peculiarly employed 
when Albert Deutsch’s two full col- 
umns supporting the AMA’s conten- 
tions concerning length of training and 
number of medical students are com- 
pared with the 100- to 150-word sum- 
maries of major developments in one 
of the nation’s great legal battles. 

Oddly, none of the other papers dis- 
played this particular idiosyncrasy of 
news judgment despite their otherwise 
greater friendliness for organized medi- 
cine. They demonstrated their respect 
for the national medical organization 
within their accounts of the seemingly 
more newsworthy proceedings of the 
case. 

For example, the Courier-Journal, 
rated second most unfriendly to the 
AMA in the foregoing list, treated the 
power of organized medicine in a very 
favorable light. 

After reviewing editorially that in 
“most of the States, complete control 
over licensing of physicians and regu- 
lation of the practice of medicine is 
vested in the State Health Department 
whose members are nominated by the 
State Medical Society,” the Courier- 
Journal casually explained: “In this re- 
spect, the Society participates in a 
function of government and could dic- 
tate departmental policies.” 


Without reminding its readers that 
the Society in turn was a subsidiary of 
the American Medical Association, the 
Louisville paper expressed its consid- 
ered opinion that: “The responsibility 
is well placed.” 

Two paragraphs earlier the editorial 





5 Editorial: ‘“‘A Medical Insurance Inquiry,” 
i Louisville Courier-Journal, Aug. 2, 1938, p. 
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had mentioned that Kentucky health 
insurance groups were not allowed to 
provide X-Ray or pathological labora- 
tory examinations to their subscribers 
because the State Health Department 
had ruled that those functions belonged 
to the practice of medicine and the 
groups could not be licensed to prac- 
tice medicine. 


Throughout the analyses of the six 
papers, quotations consistently revealed 
a profound respect for the American 
Medical Association and the profes- 
sional groups allied with it. 


The purpose of this study was not to 
determine whether that unusual degree 
of respect for the AMA was deserved, 
but rather to find out whether it ex- 
isted. Certainly the story and the times 
of the anti-trust proceedings proved 
that the American press plays a favor- 
ite where organized medicine is con- 
cerned. 


The news stories and editorials alike, 
even those mildly favoring the govern- 
ment’s contention that the defendants 
were guilty of “restraints in trade,” 
paid tribute to the “scientific achieve- 
ments” and “elevated standards for 
medical practice” credited to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 


Yt WHEN THE AMERICAN PRESS AS A 
whole is checked for its opinion on the 
government proceedings, a tremendous 
majority against the government side is 
noted. Among the papers in this study, 
three were clearly aligned against the 
anti-trust prosecution and even the 
Times came out of its otherwise neu- 
tral position long enough to agree with 
Justice James M. Proctor that “to 
stretch an old statute to fit new uses 
for which it was never intended would 
be nothing short of judicial legislation,” 
when the Justice upheld the defendants’ 
demurrer early in the proceedings.® 


This particular fact, however, cannot 
necessarily be added to the evidence 


® Editorial: ‘“‘A.M.A. in Court,” New York 
Times, July 28, 1939, p. 16. 


supporting the contention that the 
American press is unduly favorable to 
the AMA. It must be remembered that 
a majority of American papers were 
opposed to the Roosevelt administra- 
tion and particularly the New Deal as- 
pects, of which Thurman Arnold’s 
anti-trust activity was considered one. 


Probably any great professional or 
business group engaged in a fight with 
the administration would have had the 
sympathy of those same papers. True, 
proceedings against powerful labor 
groups drew no sympathy for the de- 
fendants, but that again falls into the 
pattern of conservative thinking that 
dominated the American press. 


Even the supposedly objective re- 
porting of the Associated Press con- 
formed to the anti-government, pro- 
AMA pattern. Examination of the 
Courier-Journal stories credited to that 
wire service revealed that the pattern 
was too strongly evident even for a 
paper somewhat sympathetic with the 
government’s contentions to edit it out. 


The Associated Press releases printed 
by the Tribune and the Sentinel showed 
an even stronger leaning against the 
prosecution. The few uses the New 
York Times made of the AP reports 
bore out the trend. 


The United Press, on the other hand, 
came closer to neutrality and even may 
have treated the defendants unfairly at 
times. For example, the United Press 
reported, when the trial got underway 
in February 1941, that litigation car- 
ried to the Supreme Court had brought 
a ruling against the chief AMA con- 
tention that medicine could not be in- 
cluded under the Sherman Law be- 
cause it was not a “trade.”* That was 
not true, and it never became true, be- 
cause the Supreme Court never consid- 
ered the question of whether the prac- 
tice of medicine could be defined as a 
trade. 


It was the United Press, too, that re- 


™See New York Times, April 5, 1941, p. 19; 
and other papers. 
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leased the false story telling that the 
AMA had expelled Dr. Paul de Kruif 
and that the latter had accused the na- 
tional medical group of “putting the 
finger on” certain doctors who opposed 
its policies.» The wire service later re- 
tracted the story, but no doubt its re- 
lease and the several weeks’ time during 
which it was allowed to circulate did 
damage to the prestige of the AMA.® 
Dr. de Kruif’s popularity as a writer on 
medical subjects was very great among 
the lay public. 

Only one of the six papers attempted 
to analyze, with any degree of thor- 
oughness, the tremendous power wield- 
ed by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, although most of them mentioned 
that it was powerful at one time or 
another. 

The Times carried a fine piece of 
background study written by Frederick 
P. Barkley in its Sunday, December 25, 
1938 issue. Barkley explained in inter- 
esting detail why the AMA was “prob- 
ably the most powerful professional so- 
ciety in America—one exercising al- 
most as strong influence over its field 
as ever the medieval guilds did over 
theirs.” 1° 

Other papers spoke of the power 
without explaining it—and suggested, 
by lack of comment, that it was all to 
the good, that there was no danger in a 
private group’s autonomous control 
over the health functions of a whole 
people. 

Fundamental in all this was the com- 
mon misconception that organized 
medicine is concerned wholly with mat- 
ters scientific. As Dr. Morris Fishbein 
repeatedly points out in his A History 
of the American Medical Association, 
business is a primary function of the 
AMA. The key point of Dr. Fishbein’s 
initial editorial comment on the July 
31, 1938 statement made by Thurman 
Arnold was that “Until the courts have 
spoken, physicians need have no fear 

*See New York Times, Nov. 4, 1942, he a5. 


®See New York Times, Dec. 8, 1942, 


2 New York Times, Dec. 25, 1938, tes. IV, p. 


as to . . . the place which the Ameri- 
can Medical Association occupies in 
our national economy.”'! That the As- 
sociation is a multi-million dollar cor- 
poration which maintains one of the 
biggest lobbies in the national capital 
seldom occurs to many observers of 
disputes involving the AMA. 


FROM THE ACCOMPANYING TABLE 
certain general conclusions can be 
drawn regarding the journalistic quali- 
ties of the six papers reviewed. The 11 
most important breaks in the four and 
one-half years of developments have 
been selected and listed so that the rel- 
ative coverage of the papers could be 
compared at a glance. 

Numerically, the New York Times 
stood out as the paper which best ful- 
filled its obligations to the readers. On 
five different occasions, the Times em- 
ployed front page space to inform its 
readers of developments in the case, 
and the editors considered the issues 
sufficiently important to warrant six 
editorials. 

The Washington Post, published in 
the home city of three-fourths of the 
defendants and located nearest the 
scene of the long, drawn-out court ac- 
tions, made good use of its special ad- 
vantages with 15 front-page news sto- 
ries, 10 editorials, and numerous back- 
ground articles. The capital morning 
paper’s 91 percent score demonstrates 
that the editors were not guilty of 
evading developments which might not 
have pleased them. 

Considering its location and circula- 
tion, the Louisville Courier-Journal de- 
serves commendation for its 82 per- 
cent score which was several points 
above the median for this selected 
group. Mathematically as well as jour- 
nalistically, the famed Kentucky daily 
proved its worthiness as an instrument 
of public information. The Courier- 
Journal's front page was employed six 
times, one more than the median num- 
"4 Editorial: 


venes in Medical Care,”’ 
Medical Association, 11:534 (Aug. 


“The Department of Justice Inter- 
Journal of the American 
6, 1938). 
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*Not published at that time. 
**Based on seven events. 


***Tabloid format eliminated significance. 
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The AMA and the Press 


ber, and three editorials helped readers 
understand the issues. 

PM, the only paper which openly 
displayed a sympathy for the govern- 
ment prosecution, did a miserable job 
with its 71 percent coverage and single 
editorial. The New York tabloid was 
too concerned with promoting interven- 
tion in World War II and fighting the 
cause of labor to give proper attention 
to this story of major national and local 
significance. 

PM barely edged out Hearst’s Mil- 
waukee Sentinel for fourth place in a 
not very commendable race. While its 
percentage of coverage for these 11 
important developments was a negli- 
gible two points better, the Sentinel 
failed to print even one editorial on the 
case. The Milwaukee paper’s neglect of 
nine consecutive developments over a 
period of nearly two years dropped it 
behind Marshall Field’s experimental 
nev/spaper. . 

With the largest circulation of the six 
and its location in the headquarters 
city of the American Medical Associa- 
tion considered, the Chicago Tribune 
rated a poor sixth. The “World’s Great- 
est Newspaper” stands alone for not 
publishing the most important story of 
the entire series—the Supreme Court 
decision. Even the Sentinel, which had 
given the case up as a bad job 22 
months before, had the courage to tuck 
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the story in on its tenth page, and the 
Washington Post, as bitterly disap- 
pointed in its own way, squeezed nearly 
500 words out of its linotypes for the 
occasion and started the account on 
page one. 

In all, only four of the 11 major de- 
velopments were covered by all papers 
being published at the particular times 
of their occurrence. 

The story’s developments were moved 
back in many of the papers as time 
passed. This was probably attributable 
to two major factors—a naturally wan- 
ing interest as the slow processes of the 
law inched forward, and the increasing 
voluine of war news as the United 
States became more and more involved 
in the great world conflict. 

The more extreme opponents of or- 
ganized medicine might contend, how- 
ever, that the government’s victory 
streak coincided neatly with the waning 
interest of those papers that obviously 
favored the AMA. 

In the final analysis, this study serves 
neither as an indictment of the Amer- 
ican press nor as a defense of any sort. 
It demonstrates simply that there are 
“bad boys” in American journalism, 
that the best are not perfect, and that 
opinion creeps into almost all news 
columns whenever the press is called 
upon to report any conflict involving a 
strongly favored element or idea. 





“Vannevar Bush, speaking to the engineering alumni of the Lawrence 
Scientific School at Harvard last February, said this, that could just as well 
have been said about journalism: ‘The hallmark of a profession is that its 
members minister to the people. It is out of this concept of ministry—of 
the assuming of responsibility for the vital affairs of others because of 
superior specialized knowledge—that there has grown up the idealism of 
the professional man and the recognition in him by others of altruism 
which is its own reward. Upon this recognition by the people is based the 
continuance of a profession, for it exists only as the people, because of 
confidence in its integrity and faith in its general beneficience, permit its 
prerogatives and to speak with authority in its own field.’”—Lovuis M. 
Lyons, curator of Nieman Foundation, in address at 1949 AATJ-AASDJ- 
ASJSA convention. 


**Based on seven events. 


***Tabloid format eliminated significance. 




















Foreign Policy on the 
Newspaper Editorial Page 


BY HERBERT L. LEWIS* 


Continuing contact between the State Department and the na- 
tion’s editorial writers is urged in this paper presented at the 
1949 AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA convention by the editor of the St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press and Dispatch. Mr. Lewis holds A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from the University of Minnesota. 





¥> I DID NOT COME INTO NEWSPAPER 
work through a school of journalism 
partly because there was none, not even 
a course in journalism, at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota when I was a student 
here; but also because I did not suppose 
at the time that my career would be in 
the newspaper field or in any other 
branch of journalism. I had through a 
perhaps natural interest and I hope, 
aptitude, gravitated into newspaper of- 
fices even before I entered the Univer- 
sity and during all those years I con- 
tinued to acquire a rather substantial 
amount of newsroom experience. But 
this was only a means to the end I had 
selected, which was to be, as I matured 
in my academic judgment, a teaching 
or scholarly career in the field of inter- 
national relations, originally from the 
springboard of the political science de- 
partment but increasingly from the his- 
tory department. In these departments, 
as a graduate and undergraduate, I 
studied political philosophy, descrip- 
tive government, international law, 
the principles and history of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, modern European 
history, and under the influence of the 
greatest teacher I have ever had the 
fortune to encounter, Cephas D. Allin, 
British constitutional law, government 
and foreign policy. With this equip- 
ment, rather abruptly in the middle of 
my first approaches toward my doctor- 
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ate and to my own surprise, I found 
myself in 1922 on the editorial staff of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch. It was a time when reflective 
members of my generation were aware 
on the one hand of the tremendous 
consequences for America as a world 
power of the first great war, and on the 
other of the literally mad reaction of 
the American political leadership and 
people into the unrealities of isolation- 
ism. It was natural that my interest as 
editorial page man should have fast- 
ened itself quickly and securely to the 
problem of making the Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch a vehicle for the cultiva- 
tion of an enlightened public opinion in 
the field of foreign policy. Thus, though 
I cannot pretend that my own efforts 
have always been well advised or 
soundly conceived, or that the results 
have been uniformly successful, I have 
at least grounds for saying that to this 
subject of “Foreign Policy on the Edi- 
torial Page,” I have given long atten- 
tion, and that I have had a certain 
amount of practical experience in this 
sector of our profession. 

President Truman touched on this 
general problem in his speech at Chi- 
cago on July 19, when he said that the 
men who rule by arbitrary power do 
not understand the slow processes by 
which public opinion is formed in 
America, nor do they realize the 
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Foreign Policy on 


strength of those policies, once estab- 
lished, because of their roots in popu- 
lar support. He referred particularly to 
the massive public support which was 
reflected in congressional action on 
America’s entry into the United Na- 
tions and on the European Recovery 
Program. 

These were indeed triumphs in the 
field of formation of a democratic for- 
eign policy. But they were also, in a 
sense, failures. They were failures be- 
cause the process of which the Presi- 
dent speaks was far too slow and much 
too belated. The education which lay 
behind them included experience of the 
bankruptcy of our policy of the 1920’s 
and much of the 1930’s, and its awful 
penalty of the second great war. 
Whether or not America had within its 
power the ability to prevent the second 
war is a speculation into which we 
need not venture. The bitter truth is 
simply that we did not make a realistic 
use of the influence of the United 
States in the situation as it existed. For 
all practical purposes we withdrew 
from the field and did not reenter sig- 
nificantly until the fall of France. For 
this blunder we can blame an unsophis- 
ticated lack of awareness of the nature 
of political forces that motivate the 
powers under the organization of the 
world community of sovereign nations, 
an unsophistication of which a great 
part of the American press was as 
guilty as almost any other segment of 
our national life. That part of the press 
is far smaller in number and prestige 
today than it was in the interval be- 
tween the great wars, but a relic of 
these tendencies is to be noticed now 
and then in surprising forms and places. 

Parenthetically, and purely as an il- 
lustration of what I mean by lack of 
sophistication about world politics, I 
will cite a solemn excerpt from an edi- 
torial by one of our well known editor- 
publishers, who also happens to be a 
syndicated writer for many of our met- 
ropolitan editorial pages. He said, “‘His- 
tory records that when two opposing 
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nations or groups of nations place their 
chief reliance on military force and be- 
gin mobilizing their armed strength as 
a means of bringing pressure on one or 
the other to refrain from a specific line 
of policy, the end result is war.” 


That I regard as an almost complete- 
ly valueless contribution to an under- 
standing of world affairs and the world 
situation which confronts us today in 
particular. Force is always the ultimate 
sanction of power politics. The obser- 
vation I have quoted is a contribution 
to political enlightenment of about the 
same penetration as would be the med- 
ical discovery that when certain spots 
appear on the patient you have a case 
of measles. Of course we should not 
have wars, or at least not serious ones, 
if nations did not have armies and the 
will to use them. If Hitler had not built 
up a striking force which he believed 
to be invincible he would not have at- 
tacked Poland in 1939; but then in that 
case he would not have been Hitler. 
And the existence of a power vacuum 
in Europe following World War II did 
not deter the Soviet government from 
embarking on its own form of imperi- 
alism. 


WV? LOOKED AT AGAINST THE LONG 
background of human history, it is not 
too astonishing that there should be in 
America a lack of grasp of the nature 
of the political struggle that occurs con- 
tinuously among sovereign nations. 
During almost the whole of the Nine- 
teenth Century this country was ab- 
sorbed in the task of completing its in- 
ternal physical and political structure, 
in subduing the wilderness, in pushing 
back the frontier and in general build- 
ing up a nation. The circumstances of 
the outside world and of technology 
made this possible and seemed for a 
time to support the great American 
dream of a New World separate and 
apart from the Old. It was our foreign 
policy to have no foreign policy, save 
only in matters directly concerned with 
these shores in a very narrow sense and 
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our Own citizens abroad. If there was 
an exception, the Monroe Doctrine 
might be so considered—a doctrine, 
however, which we ourselves were pow- 
erless to enforce against a determined 
coalition. This isolation was made pos- 
sible primarily by the coincidence of 
American and British interests in the 
inviolability of the Hemisphere and the 
fact of British sea power. In evaluating 
our own burdens and responsibilities 
today it is well for the student of af- 
fairs to know something of the role 
which has historically fallen to those 
who possess world leadership. 

The formation of public opinion on 
foreign policy is difficult and usually 
tardy for another reason. America is, I 
suppose, the only example in history of 
a foremost world power that is so near- 
ly self-contained economically. The 
problem of the international balance of 
payments which bedevils the world to- 
day could, without too great distortion, 
be explained as a consequence of 
America’s unwillingness to accept an 
import surplus. This feeling of self- 
sufficiency is jarred uncomfortably by 
the pressure of our export surpluses 
upon our economy, but it is undeni- 
ably a force that turns our minds in- 
wards upon ourselves far more than is 
usual in a world power. Nevertheless, a 
world power the United States has be- 
come and we shall fail to take stock of 
this position and its demands upon our 
actions at our peril. For we come to 
world power and the capacity for world 
leadership at a time when peace is in 
fact indivisible. This proposition, how- 
ever, is not in itself a foreign policy, no 
matter how generally it may be ac- 
cepted. It is merely a recognition of the 
new need for charting a course in world 
affairs which, if resolutely adhered to, 
will produce the kind of world in 
which the interests, the security and 
the ideals of the United States can be 
best served. 

The editorial page of the daily and 
weekly press obviously carries a share 
of the responsibility in the formation of 
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public opinion without which it would 
soon become impossible for statesman- 
ship to function effectively in foreign 
affairs. 


In trying to define that responsibility, 
I suppose one ought to mention in 
passing the obligation to be right; that 
is to have correct opinions on the prob- 
lems and events that arise. This of 
course is perfectly obvious, but it is 
worth examining for a moment or two 
as an aspect of the qualifications of the 
editor and editorial writer. It assumes 
a quality of education and of alertness 
to the place of foreign affairs in the 
policy of any well-rounded editorial 
page, a knowledge of at least modern 
history and of course competence to 
judge and evaluate the factors that are 
involved. I trust the schools of journal- 
ism will play a great part in making 
sure that all of our editorial pages of 
the future are so staffed and directed; 
it was certainly the exceptional thing 
half a century ago, even thirty years 
ago. I think that a great deal is still left 
to be desired. 


But if we assume a competence to 
form judgments in this field, and a sus- 
tained interest in the subject-matter, 
what more do we add to this inventory 
of editorial page responsibility? A great 
deal more. 


In too many cases interest in foreign 
affairs is confined only to critical situ- 
ations, and to major events. For my 
second item in the budget of our re- 
sponsibility I choose the duty to be 
comprehensive. I do not contend that 
every newspaper should have an opin- 
ion on or give coverage to every re- 
mote or obscure event, but I do con- 
tend that far too many significant 
events or developments are ignored, 
either because the editor has despaired 
of bringing the significance of the 
event to light, or because he has failed 
to recognize its importance for a well 
rounded understanding of world af- 
fairs; in either case there has hen a 
failure of editorial responsibility. 
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Foreign Policy on the Editorial Page 


On my own newspaper, when I feel 
that such a subject is not to be handled 
in the editorial form, or that our news 
coverage has been inadequate, I try to 
make sure that it is dealt with in one 
of our editorial features or analytical 
columns. 


There is a vast amount of such high 
quality material available. In addition 
to the usual run of columnists, I draw 
freely on the North American News- 
paper Alliance service for special arti- 
cles on foreign situations, on the daily 
articles of the foreign affairs analysts of 
the Associated Press, and on other 
services. For the purpose of broadening 
the sources and getting articles on af- 
fairs in countries which our own serv- 
ices rarely cover, or at least do not 
cover in any detail, we subscribe to the 
foreign news service of the London 
Observer. Of course we are unable to 
use very much of this service, but it en- 
larges the choice of material in the 
foreign field. In this way we feel that 
we are able to carry quite a compre- 
hensive account of what is happening 
throughout the world with more or less 
continuity. 


¥? I REGARD THE EDITORIAL PAGE, NOT 
merely the editorial columns, as the 
medium of editorial policy. By this I 
do not mean that we publish only such 
matter on the editorial page as con- 
forms with our own policy. Such a 
practice has much to commend it and 
is followed by many newspapers. But 
in the case of an only newspaper, I be- 
lieve that there is a responsibility to get 
a variety of viewpoints before the 
reader. But this is somewhat off my 
path for today. The point is that the 
editorial page be planned and edited so 
that as a whole it brings to the people 
who read it the means of obtaining a 
comprehensive and continuous grasp of 
the course of world affairs as they un- 
fold. A reader who only knows of 
crises, and not what has gone before; 
who is aroused only to the relatively 
few issues of earth-shaking moment 
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and not to the never-ending flow of sig- 
nificant history; such a reader is not 
qualified to understand the crises as 
they arise or to play his part as an in- 
formed citizen of a democracy. 

But granted that foreign affairs are 
handled on the editorial page with dis- 
cernment and in such way as to inform 
the public on all significant develop- 
ments, there is still a further responsi- 
bility, and this is one of a purely pro- 
fessional or technical nature. I have in 
mind the duty to be effective and to be 
read. This is where teachers of the edi- 
torial page journalists of the future 
come in. 

A good editorial deals with essences 
of politics, preferably only one to an 
editorial. To distill out the essence of a 
situation, to present it clearly, to dis- 
play it well and title it compellingly, 
these are all essential parts of the craft 
of the editorial writer that are in no 
other part of his calling more necessary 
than in the matter of foreign policy 
subjects. In getting this great boon of 
effectiveness and readership, we must 
strive after variety; but by this I mean 
variety of subject matter rather than 
format. My own experience has been 
that to sustain a high readership of the 
editorial page it is better to cater to the 
conservatism of reading habits than to 
novelty. 


From all these responsibilities of the 
editor and editorial writer, it becomes 
apparent that we must turn next to the 
man himself. This matter of being read, 
of being effective, of being sound in 
judgment, of being comprehensive in 
selection of subjects, all comes down in 
last analysis to the editor and his staff. 
On my page, for example, I stress cur- 
rency. I believe that ideally an editorial 
should appear simultaneously with the 
news of which it treats, an ideal that is 
more nearly attainable on morning than 
on evening papers. I believe that this 
gives a freshness, briskness and cur- 
rency to the page which is proper to a 
daily newspaper and over a period of 
time attracts readership. When a com- 
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plete currency is impossible, then the 
next thing to it is to be desired. 

It follows logically that the writer of 
foreign policy editorials and even more, 
his editor, should be competent enough 
in the field, and so current in his infor- 
mation, that he will be taken by sur- 
prise a minimum number of times. If 
he is to write promptly of these mat- 
ters, he must be equipped in advance 
and prepared in judgment so as to 
avoid egregious error or striking out in 
the wrong direction. This ability is a 
requisite in all daily journalism, even 
where there is no attempt to keep the 
editorial page on top of the news. But 
it becomes very highly essential where 
the principle of currency of comment is 
followed. This ability is to be gained 
only from educational background, 
continued self-education, broad read- 
ing, and experience. 


It becomes important, accordingly, 
to consider the tools of such an edito- 
rial writer, especially the sources of in- 
formation and guidance that are avail- 
able to him. Far more must go into any 
editorial on foreign affairs, or for that 
matter any branch of public affairs, 
than the event that stimulates the edi- 
torial and the reaction of the editor. 
The recent White Paper on China, for 
example, contained more than a thou- 
sand pages, very little of which could 
ever find place on an editorial page, but 
nearly all of which, and much more, 
should have lodgment in the mind of 
an editorial writer before he ventures 
to write on that subject henceforth. 


> THE WHITE PAPER, EXCELLENT AS 
it was, symbolizes one of the great in- 
adequacies or lacks in the cultivation of 
the kind of informed democratic opin- 
ion in foreign affairs to which President 
Truman referred. In submitting the 
White Paper he returned to this subject 
and said that it was being published so 
that the American people could be ade- 
quately informed of all the factors that 
must enter into a policy toward China. 
The fact is that the day-to-day bases on 
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which our actions in and concerning 
China were fashioned during the past 
two years were kept cloudy and vague, 
if not withheld altogether. 

The State department has very small 
comprehension and perhaps very little 
interest in what is needed in order to 
get the informed public opinion Mr. 
Truman wants. This is a very great 
handicap to the conduct of an editorial 
page in the field of foreign affairs. 

In the case of this White Paper, a 
document of above one thousand pages, 
we in this part of the country were 
given barely a day and a half to digest 
this vast mass of material before the 
release date. In this case, those of us 
who had been fortunate enough to at- 
tend the meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors last spring 
were reasonably well prepared for the 
White Paper by the excellent presenta- 
tion of the State department’s position 
by Secretary Acheson. Among the high 
ranking officials of Washington in my 
experience, Mr. Acheson is distin- 
guished for the clarity, frankness and 
intellectual honesty and the sense of 
public information he has shown in his 
appearances before the press. 


In general, however, the performance 
of the State department in this field of 
public information is grossly inade- 
quate. It has sometimes seemed that 
this inadequacy stems from practices or 
attitudes that date back to the period 
when foreign policy was of relatively 
small consequence to the nation, and 
was practiced almost as the personal 
preserve and private property of the 
foreign or diplomatic service. The prin- 
ciple that foreign policy must have its 
roots in popular understanding and 
conviction is now intellectually accept- 
ed by the makers and administrators of 
these policies, but without real accept- 
ance or comprehension of what the ap- 
plication of this principle requires. 

This subject was discussed at the first 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers. I think that I fairly 
report the response of the State De- 
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partment when I say that it was nega- 
tive. The department apparently feels 
that there are two insuperable difficul- 
ties in the way of establishing any sort 
of continuing contact with the staffs of 
our editorial pages: first, that of distri- 
bution; second, the fear of congres- 
sional criticism and the accusation of 
political motive. 

That these are real difficulties must 
be conceded. Nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that editors of American news- 
papers, if they wish, can be kept better 
informed of the policies and reasons 
behind the actions of the British gov- 
ernment on practically every interna- 
tional situation that arises, than they 
can possibly be about most of those of 
their own government. If the very effi- 
cient and intelligent British Information 
Service working out of London can 
solve the problem of distribution of in- 
formation to the American press, I ven- 
ture to say that it is not beyond the 
ingenuity of willing officials of the 
American government working out of 
Washington. To cite a few cases, the 
American press had available better in- 
formation on the motives and justi‘ica- 
tions for the British viewpoint during 
the recent conference on intra-Euro- 
pean payments than it had for the 
American policy; and the same thing 
was noticeably true during the long pe- 
riod of critical events in the Middle 
East. 


There is certainly a problem arising 
out of our system of separation of pow- 
ers which the British government, be- 
cause of its parliamentary system, 
largely avoids. I think that the solution 
of this problem is imperative, and there 
is good reason to think that here too an 
intelligently directed effort is within the 
realm of the possible. In support of this 
belief I wish to point to the informa- 
tion system that now exists in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, a department which most certain- 
ly operates in a field given to contro- 
versy and, to a greater extent than the 
State Department, to partisan views. 
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The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
long ago developed and is working con- 
stantly and efficiently, with the consent 
and financing of Congress, a system of 
general public information in fields 
every bit as complicated as those of 
foreign policy. 

This system, which can be appropri- 
ately commended to the attention of 
the State Department, Congress, and 
teachers of journalism, is carried on by 
the U. S. Department of Agri-ulture’s 
Division of Information. It has three 
parts: 


1. The gathering of technical infor- 
mation in all of the agricultural fields 
and the writing of it by information 
specialists in form sufficiently detailed 
to meet the needs of technicians, edi- 
torial writers, or any others wanting all 
the facts. 


2. The systematic reduction of these 
detailed statements to simplified sum- 
mary form for laymen and the regular 
issuance of these briefs to the press 
with instructions as to how to get the 
complete information if desired. 


3. A nation-wide system of distribu- 
tion, with mailing lists that include all 
editors and news writers who are suffi- 
ciently interested to request periodi- 
renewals. 


V> THOUGH THERE HAS’ BEEN A 
healthy amount of congressional criti- 
cism, congressional decisions have not 
been narrow on grounds of propa- 
ganda, and have repeatedly sustained 
the genuine educational and public in- 
formation work of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It seems strange that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, with the best public informa- 
tion system in the world in the US. 
D.A., has not adapted its own blue- 
print to the urgent public information 
problems now arising in the field of 
foreign policy. 

The editors of our editorial pages, of 
course, are not without official re- 
sources; I do not wish to give a darker 
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impression of the case than is just. We 
get much valuable enlightenment and 
information from our sessions of the 
ASNE and the NCEW. The Public Af- 
fairs Department and the Division of 
Public Liaison of the State Department 
from time to time provide excellent ma- 
terial of a background nature. Some 
newspapers maintain bureaus in Wash- 
ington that are qualified to elicit the 
sort of information I have in mind; but 
very few newspapers can maintain bu- 
reaus that are staffed to permit a con- 
tinuing cultivation of State Department 
sources. It is also frequently possible to 
discern what is in the mind of the State 
Department by following dispatches of 
a very select group of Washington cor- 
respondents who are known to have 
access to high level sources within the 
department. 

But all these resources are inade- 
quate and very poor substitutes for the 
kind of continuing contact between the 
State Department and the editorial 
pages of American newspapers that has 
become necessary for the conduct of a 
democratic foreign policy in America 
today. We have been exceedingly for- 
tunate during this critical postwar pe- 


riod in having been spared the dangers 
of partisan division on foreign policy. 
The nation owes a great debt to the 
leadership of both political parties for 
the forbearance, patriotism and gener- 
ally high understanding with which 
these matters have been dealt. Possibly 
it is precisely this easy situation that 
has allowed an easygoing indifference 
to persevere. There has not been the 
dire necessity for innovation and in- 
vention. We are all happy that this 
should be so, but I think it a very in- 
secure footing, a very shaky position in 
which to put faith. 

Increasingly America must cultivate 
a deeply-rooted foreign policy. The 
need for working our foreign policies 
firmly within our democratic political 
life will become greater as our role of 
world leadership develops. Our policies 
must have their ultimate sanction in 
public opinion. Only then will they 
surely and truly be strong enough to 
withstand the pressure to which they 
will be subject. 

In the cultivation of such a demo- 
cratic basis for foreign policy, the edi- 
torial pages of the American press have 
a decisive part to play. 




















Ce 


“The curriculum for the apprentice journalist should require him to have 
as solid an education as any student preparing for any profession; educa- 
tion, especially in American history, and in government and economics and 
all that makes a background to deal with public affairs. I asked an editor 
what field he particularly needed covered by a new editorial writer he was 
seeking. ‘A good editorial writer should be able to cover almost any field,’ 
he replied. ‘He should be interested in city politics, in state government 
and in national and international issues, and he should be able to write 
about baseball too.’ 
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“It goes without saying that the journalist should learn the tools of his 
trade, that is, writing. But writers are seldom made if they do not have 
some natural gift for writing, and the presence or lack of this should be 
detected in selection of students.”—Louts M. Lyons, curator of the Nie- 
man Foundation, in address at 1949 AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA convention. 
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The Negro Press in the 
1948 Presidential Election 


BY CECELIA VAN AUKEN 


Like the U. S. press as a whole, the majority of Negro news- 
papers supported the losing candidate, according to a survey 
made for a master’s thesis in journalism at Boston University. 
The author is public relations officer at Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass., and teaches journalism at that institution. 





Yt IN A HARD-FOUGHT STRUGGLE TO 
gain equality of citizenship in the 
United States for the members of their 
race, editors and publishers of the Ne- 
gro press look upon the ballot as the 
all-important weapon. In the 1948 pres- 
idential election campaign, convinced 
that Negroes actually held the balance 
of power, Negro newspapers through- 
out the country devoted a stupendous 
amount of space to interpreting the is- 
sues from the Negro point of view. The 
best candidate for the White House was 
the one most dedicated, in their opin- 
ion, to the support of the Negro cause. 

When election returns were in, no 
matter which candidate they had sup- 
ported, Negro newspapers jubilantly re- 
ported that 70 percent of the Negro 
popular vote had gone to Truman and 
that the Negro ballots actually had 
swung the election. It is now, as a 
matter of fact, pretty generally con- 
ceded that the Negro vote was at least 
one of the important factors in Presi- 
dent Truman’s surprise victory over 
Governor Dewey. 

It is hard to determine just how 
many Negroes went to the polls on No- 
vember 2, 1948. Henry Lee Moon, 
public relations head of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, estimated that 3,500,- 

‘Pittsburgh Courier, Nov. 13, 1948, page 1; 


~ Other leading Negro newspapers of same 
C. 
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000 Negroes would vote in the 1948 
presidential election.? Seventy percent 
[the Negro vote believed to have gone 
to Truman] of Mr. Moon’s estimated 
votes would be 2,450,000, which 
amounts to 135,056 more ballots than 
gave President Truman his 2,134,055 
popular-vote margin over Dewey.* An 
even more powerful Negro voting 
strength is demonstrated in the elec- 
toral college, since in three pivotal 
states—Illinois, Ohio and California— 
the Negro vote, according to a partial 
survey made by the NAACP, helped 
swing the Democrats into the victory 
column. The NAACP survey on the 
Negro vote further shows that not a 
single one of the 18 states from which 
Negro election returns were obtained 
gave Governor Dewey a margin among 
Negro voters. The Negro vote was pre- 
ponderantly for Truman. 


It was to have been expected that 
Negro editors would influence the vote 
of Negro voters more than editors of 
the white press would sway white 
voters, because of the Negro editor’s 
reputed leadership among members of 
his race. Yet this leadership did not 
foliow in the last campaign. More 
large Negro newspapers crusaded for 


?Henry Lee Moon, Balance of Power: The 
Negro Vote. (New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1948), p. 10. 

8 Revised official returns announced in an As- 
sociated story, Jan. 5, 1949. 
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the defeated Dewey than for the win- 
ning Truman. The Chicago Defender, 
second largest among the big-time Ne- 
gro weeklies, was the only one of the 
large Negro newspapers to support the 
President. Nor did the Wallace vote 
come up to what had been anticipated. 
The third party candidate drew only a 
negligible percentage of the Negro vote 
and did not gain the support of a single 
important Negro newspaper. Even in 
Harlem,* supposedly a Wallace strong- 
hold, he was outvoted by both Dewey 
and Truman. 


JOURNALISM 


The reason for the independence of 
the Negro vote can be at least partially 
explained. While the Negro press, in 
the main, failed in its attempt to win 
readers over to Dewey, it nevertheless 
focused attention upon the anti-discrim- 
ination issues at stake. It highlighted 
elements in the campaign which af- 
fected Negro interests. When Election 
Day came, the Negro voters, like the 
rest of the American citizenship, made 
up their own minds on the basis of 
what they believed their interests to be. 

The Cleveland Call and Post, largest 
Ohio Negro newspaper, is an example 
of a strong Dewey paper whose readers 
failed to listen to its editorial dictates. 
In spite of the Call and Post’s fervent 
GOP crusade in a city where 10.2 per- 
cent of the voters are Negroes, the vote 
in Negro wards of Cleveland was from 
two to one to six to one for Truman.° 


The Pittsburgh Courier, largest Ne- 
gro newspaper in America, in 1932 re- 
nounced Hoover Republicanism and 
tossed its support into the Roosevelt 
ring, carrying the campaign for F.D.R. 
into every Negro community of the 
country. But in 1948, the Courier 
swung back to the GOP ranks and 
threw every ounce of its power over to 
the Republican nominee. 


“Put Governor Thomas E. Dewey in 
the White House where he can do for 





*NAACP survey. 
® Cleveland Call and Post, Nov. 13, 1949, p. 1. 
®* Henry Lee Moon, op. cit., p. 18. 
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all the Negroes of the nation what he 
has done for the Negroes of New York 
State,” ran a bold face box in the 
Courier.’ In an earlier issue, Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Vann, carrying on in her late 
husband’s place as Courier editor and 
publisher, pledged her paper’s editorial 
support of Governor Dewey, as fol- 
lows: 


Politically, Negroes are dual person- 
alities. They must consider candidates 
from the standpoint of Negroes and 
American citizens. Judged by either 
standard, Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
appears as a colossus among presiden- 
tial candidates.’ 


Yet in spite of the Courier’s all-out 
crusade for the GOP, the colored vote 
in Pittsburgh snowed Dewey under in 
an overwhelming verdict for Truman.’ 


YA JUST AS CONCLUSIVELY AS IN PITTS- 
burgh, Negroes in Philadelphia voted 
decisively for Truman and helped carry 
this supposedly Republican stronghold 
for the Democrats.’° The Tribune took 
the defeat of its chosen candidate with 
a relative degree of philosophy, not to 
say a right-about-face, offering the fol- 
lowing rationalization: 


Truman’s advocacy of civil rights for 
American Negroes was acclaimed as the 
political blunder of the century. The evi- 
dence now shows that it was among his 
strongest assets. In section after section 
where Negroes vote in large numbers, 
President Truman won. . The re- 
sults prove that even the excellent rec- 
ord of Governor Dewey in New York 
for fair play and equality of treatment 
for Negroes was not sufficient to offset 
the effect of the President’s pronounced 
civil rights program. If the Re- 
publicans left in Congress are wise, they 
will join with the President to wipe out 
all forms of religious and racial dis- 
crimination in America. 


Another powerful Republican backer 
was the flourishing Afro-American 
chain of newspapers, which publishes 





T Pittsburgh Courier, Oct. 30, 1948, p. 1. 

8 Pittsburgh Courier, Oct. 10, 1948, editorial 
page. 

® Pittsburgh Courier, Nov. 20, 1948, p. 1. 

10 NAACP survey. 

11 Philadelphia Tribune, Nov. 6, 1948. 
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semi-weekly editions in Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Newark, and 
Richmond.!? Negro newspapers in Har- 
lem also supported Dewey,'* and while 
the crusade of the Amsterdam News, 
largest Negro weekly in this virtual 
Negro city within the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, may have 
helped to get out a record number of 
voters, election returns show that this 
paper’s efforts didn’t pull much weight 
for Governor Dewey. Dewey lost by a 
greater margin than he did in 1944 in 
each of Harlem’s four predominantly 
Negro districts, where Truman received 
108,745 Negro votes, Dewey 34,076 
and Wallace 28,903. This gave Truman 
43,664 more votes than the other two 
candidates combined, and a 74,567 
edge over Harlem’s home state candi- 
date.* 


The Norfolk Journal and Guide, con- 
sidered one of the ablest and most in- 
fluential of Negro newspapers, also 
supported the Republican ticket. So 
confident of a Dewey victory was its 
editor, P. B. Young Jr., that he wrote: 


It is unlikely that Mr. Truman could 
win even if the revolting Southerners 
should do a complete somersault and 
throw their full strength behind him. 
Handicapped by what appears to be his 
own administrative ineptitude, and pit- 
ted against an opponent with a formid- 
able record in statecraft, the President’s 
candidacy was probably doomed in the 
first place.15 


Among other Negro newspapers for 
Dewey in cities having large Negro 
populations were the Kansas City Call, 
the Milwaukee Enterprise-Blade, the 
St. Louis Argus, and the Oakland, 
Calif., Voice.1® 


If the answers received in reply to a 
questionnaire sent out to a sampling of 
nearly 100 Negro editors throughout 
the country may be taken as reliable, 


* Reply to questionnaire sent out by writer. 
'S [bid 
“NAACP survey. 


“ Norfolk Journal and Guide, Oct. 30, 1948, 
editorial page. 


“ Replies to questionnaire sent out by writer. 


then only 14 percent of Negro news- 
papers in the country were neutral in 
the 1948 presidential campaign and 
supported no candidate. Most of them 
were red-hot campaigners, with no half- 
way measures about it. With honesty, 
the Chicago Defender, for one, made 
no claim to neutrality in its 100 per- 
cent support of Truman. Queried as to 
the Defender’s political stand, John H. 
Sengstacke, publisher and editor, wrote, 
“Our policy is to expose the pseudo- 
friends of the Negro race who have ob- 
tained or seek political office.” In Mr. 
Sengstacke’s opinion, Truman, not 
Dewey, was the Negro’s real friend. 


Like the Defender, the Informer 
Group of Newspapers, published in key 
cities of the Deep South, supported 
Truman. Explaining the /nformer’s po- 
sition, Carter Wesley, Informer pub- 
lisher, said that he believed that Ne- 
groes were more influenced by the 
Negro press than were white readers by 
their papers in the South, because Ne- 
groes “suspect” statements of the whites 
in Dixie, and also because white papers 


do not carry facts meant for Negroes’ 
consumption. *? 


Many small newspapers also gave 
their support to Truman. Among these 
were: The Birmingham, Ala., Weekly- 
Review, circulation 15,246; the Wilm- 


ington, N. C., Journal, circulation 
3,500; the Jacksonville, Fla., Tatler, 
circulation 7,500, all in the South; and 
elsewhere, the Boston Chronicle, circu- 
lation 3,540; the Denver Star, circula- 
tion 1,500; the Ohio Daily Express, 
circulation 7,600; the Gary, Ind., 
American, circulation 3,500; the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Buckeye Review, 
circulation 2,000; and the Illinois Con- 
servator, circulation 1,050.25 


But even the support of these many 
small weeklies, plus that of the Chicago 
Defender and the Jnformer chain, do 
not add up to the wide readership en- 
joyed by the Negro newspapers which 


17 [bid. 
18 Circulation figures all from the 1949 Ayer’s 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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championed Dewey and the Republican 
slate. It must be borne in mind that the 
Pittsburgh Courier, circulation 296,694, 
runs 17 different editions and is read by 
Negroes throughout the country, while 
all of the other largest Negro newspa- 
pers have wide circulation outside of 
the areas where they are printed. They 
get around and are read. 


Wf THE ATTITUDE OF THE NEGRO PRESS, 
while divided in its loyalties to the ma- 
jor parties, was united in regard to its 
dislike of Wallace and the Third Party. 
The results of the Negro vote in the 
1948 election would also indicate that 
the Communist ranks and the Progres- 
sive ranks within the Negro race have 
been considerably exaggerated. 


For many reasons, the Negroes de- 
clined to join the Wallace bandwagon, 
despite the spectacular bid he made to 
get their votes upon his Southern cam- 
paign tour. They were pleased that his 
actions showed up Southern discrimina- 
tion and segregation for what it was, 
but his performance did not bring in 
the expected vote. 


Commenting on this subject editori- 
ally, the Crisis, official organ of the 
NAACP, said: 


Certain aspects of the plight of the 
Negro were dramatized boldly by the 
experiences of Henry Wallace on his 
early September tour of some Southern 
states, but it is safe to assert that the 
maximum benefit in constructive and 
corrective propaganda was not obtained 
because Wallace is engaged in a polit- 
ical campaign which, admittedly, is not 
expected to win the White House for the 
Progressive Party candidate.1® 


Negro editors, as a matter of fact, in 
both Republican and Democratic 
camps, expressed violent opposition to 
anything which smacked of Red ideol- 
ogy, as the following quotations from 
editorials in opposing papers appearing 
on the same date, Nov. 13, 1948, indi- 
cate: 


The Negro voters throughout the 


The Crisis, October, 1948, page 297. 
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country are to be commended for not 
allowing themselves to be stampeded 
into supporting Henry A. Wallace's 
Communist-controlled third party in 
spite of the bait dangled before them by 
the left-wing advocates.—Norfolk Jour. 
nal and Guide. (Rep.) 


As the Chicago Defender predicted 
repeatedly throughout the campaign, the 
attempt of Henry Wallace and his Com- 
munist stage-managers to stab President 
Truman in the back has been ignomin- 
iously defeated. Today Mr. Wallace is a 
general without an Army.—Chicago 
Defender. (Dem.) 


Members of the Negro Fourth Es- 
tate were astute in recognizing that, at 
least as far as the Negro vote was con- 
cerned, Wallace was out and votes for 
him would be meager. Indeed, they 
were far better barometer readers of 
how the political winds were blowing 
than were the pollsters whose pro- 
nouncements did so much to bolster 
GOP hopes. Despite its Republican pre- 
dilections, Afro-American __ papers 
warned that Governor Dewey might not 
win the campaign. As early as October 
2, an article by Carl T. Rowan, ap- 
pearing on the Baltimore Afro’s front 
page, reported that “returns from four 
widely separated districts in the Afro’s 
political poll showed that the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Harry S. Truman, was 
the favorite of colored Baltimoreans. 
The results of the Negro poll in Balti- 
more gave Truman 43.8 percent, 
Dewey 26.5 percent, and Wallace 22 
percent.?° Actually, when the ballots 
were cast, in Baltimore’s all Negro 17th 
ward, the total vote was nine to seven 
for Truman. Wallace did not win a 
single vote.?1 


In New Jersey the Afro predicted a 
split Negro vote which, it said, would 
rule out a colored balance of power in 
this state. Its forecasts, in this case, 
were not wholly correct. In Newark 
precincts with large Negro votes, Tru- 
man had a two-to-one and a three-to- 
one margin, but in the Oranges Tru- 


20 Baltimore Afro-American, Oct. 30, 1948, page 


16 
31 Ibid., Nov. 13, 1948, page. 1. 
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man’s margin was smaller, while in East 
Orange’s middle-income third ward 


where the Negro population is about 40 
percent, Dewey’s margin over Truman 
was 335.2? This ward was the only one 
in the entire NAACP survey to give a 
plurality to Dewey. 


From the outset the Chicago De- 
fender had been sure of a Truman vic- 
tory. Early in the campaign it predicted 
that the President could “win in a 
walk,”2* and that the 1948 vote for 
President would show that Negro bal- 
lots “could swing any election.”** In 
the Defender’s last issue before Election 
Day, it repeated its prediction that Tru- 
man had victory all wrapped up, and 
scoffed, “Polltakers and opinion sam- 
plers have been wrong before and we 
know they can be wrong again.” Its 
November 13 issue carried an exultant 
front-page streamer: 


THE CHICAGO DEFENDER CARRIED 
TRUMAN’S BANNER ALL THE WAY 


Vf ONE FACTOR IN THE MISCALCULATION 
of the opinion pollsters now seems 
quite evident. This was that they failed 
to take into account the trend of the 
Negro vote. They were far from sys- 
tematic in their testing of colored cross- 
sections. Mrs. Edwina Whitlock, editor 


'of the Gary, Ind., American, and a re- 


porter for the Gallup Poll, writes: 


Since I sincerely believe that the Ne- 
gro vote was a decisive factor in deter- 
mining the outcome of the election, 
Gallup especially made a grave error in 
failing to instruct his reporters to inter- 
view Negroes on the basis of their pop- 
ulation percentages. Negroes in Gary 
form 23 percent of the population. Yet 
I know of only one local Gallup Poll 
reporter of our race. That was myself. 
Our instructions tell us to interview Ne- 
groes “as encountered.” You can well 
imagine how many Negroes white re- 
porters “encounter” in their respective 
neighborhoods. Unless effort is made to 


_—_— 


* NAACP survey. 
va Chicago Defender. Oct. 3, 1948, editorial 
e. 


* [bid., Oct. 30, 1948, editorial page. 
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come into the Negro “ghettos,” their 
opinions are missed by most of the in- 
terviewers. This is a factor which the 
good Doctor would hardly be likely to 
put forth as one of the reasons for his 
failure—yet it’s a very real one, don’t 
you think?25 


George S. Schuyler, columnist of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, shares some of 
Mrs. Whitlock’s views on the pollsters’ 
failure to tap Negro voting potentials. 
He writes: 


U. S. pollsters are eating large help- 
ings of crow and most commentators 
are helping them. Next time pollsters 
had better canvass all strata of whites 
and Negroes if they want to guess right. 
The New York Daily News which ac- 
curately predicted the outcome in its 
state sent its straw vote crews in all 
neighborhoods and was 97 percent ac- 
curate. Messrs. Gallup and _ Roper, 
please note! 26 


With the election won, Negro editors 
began at once to call their readers’ at- 
tention to the challenge which the elec- 
tion results presented. The Baltimore 
Afro-American stressed editorially that 
priority for civil rights legislation had 
been placed on the “must” program by 
the victorious Democratic Party, and 
had been made “mandatory by a sub- 
stantial majority of voters who had 
elected President Truman for a full 
four-year term, and had given him, as 
he requested, “a Democratic-controlled 
Congress.” 27 


The Houston Informer editorialized: 
“The air of [Negro] expectancy and 
hope can be made to serve useful ends, 
or it can be a boomerang. The Negro 
public must recognize this and keep it 
continually in mind.” * 


As the faithful and often times snarl- 
ing watchdog of Negro interests, both 
in and out of election seasons, the Ne- 
gro press in the United States is well 
worth watching. 


% Replies to questionnaires sent out by writer. 
26 The Pittsburgh Courier, Nov. 13, 1948, p. 1. 


27The Baltimore Afro-American, Nov. 13, 
1948, editorial page. 

28 Houston Informer, Nov. 13, 1948, editorial 
Page. 

















What We Have Learned from 
The Accrediting Program 


BY EARL ENGLISH 


In a report given to the joint AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA assembly at 
the Minneapolis convention, the retiring executive secretary oj 
the Accrediting Committee offers some significant observations 
based on his observations at 46 schools. Dr. English is associate 
dean of the School of Journalism at Missouri. 





Y> 1 HAVE INTERPRETED THIS ASSIGN- 
ment as calling for some general obser- 
vations made by the Visiting Commit- 
tees which inspected 46 institutions dur- 
ing the past two years. 


Each Visiting Committee was com- 
posed of members of the Accrediting 
Committee and at least one regional 
representative who provided general in- 
formation on the school’s service record 
in the area which it serves. In addition, 
the Committee called for special coun- 
sel from the Council on Radio Journal- 
ism when schools sought appraisals in 
these special areas. As executive secre- 
tary of the Accrediting Committee, I 
also accompanied the visiting groups to 
45 of the 46 institutions to help provide 
continuity in our evaluating standards 
from school to school. 


As you probably know, each school 
was carefully studied by means of a 
factual data questionnaire before a vis- 
itation was attempted. This was largely 
a quantitative evaluation of 40 items in- 
tended to reveal the general resources 
available for successful journalism in- 
struction in each school. In a few cases 
schools were advised to defer further 
steps toward accreditation, i. e., pay- 
ment of fee, arrangement for visitors, 
etc., until they could make a stronger 
showing in the way of basic resources. 
These schools were furnished profile 
charts revealing their strengths and 
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weaknesses in comparison with all other 
schools under study. 

Before I go into the visitors’ reports, 
I should like to give you some figures 
on budgets which have just been col- 
lected. Because of the general increase 
in appropriations in recent years, it was 
necessary to survey the entire field in 
order to make judicious comparisons 
between accredited schools and _ those 
under study this past year. The total 
budget for the 38 accredited schools is 
$2,186,161. This means that the aver- 
age school spent $57,530 this past year 
in its journalism program. The median 
school spent $41,872. The mean for the 
1946-47 budgets was $38,783, indicat- 
ing an increase in the average budget of 
$18,747. 


How much was spent on teaching 
budgets? $1,651,577. The highest was 
$119,170; the lowest $11,150. The 
average is $43,462; the median, $32,825. 
This, of course, covers faculty for pro- 
fessional journalism courses only, 
roughly 25 percent of the instructional 
cost of a four-year program. 


Some of you have seen the Visitors’ 
Reports which are submitted to the 
schools after each visitation by a com- 
mittee. These 23-page compilations ar¢ 
qualitative in nature and not particu 
larly designed for summarization, even 
though fairly definite standards were 
observed in making comparisons among 
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What We Have Learned from Accrediting 


schools. I shall try here to make a few 
unofficial generalizations on these re- 
ports. Let us begin with facilities. 


FACILITIES 


Journalism instruction does not fare 
very well in the general character and 
suitability of the building or space oc- 
cupied by the 46 schools. Too often, 
the instruction is centered, it seems, in 
a temporary structure or in the oldest 
and most beaten-up building on the 


campus. 


Leaders in mass communications 
have not progressed to the point where 
they take pride in substantial physical 
facilities for professional training in 
their fields. This is not easy to under- 
stand in view of the important help the 
newspapers, particularly, have given in 
working for adequate educational hous- 
ing for law, medicine, agriculture, and 
education in general. Our inquiries as 
to the cause for the poor showing from 
campus to campus, when summarized, 
seem to be centered chiefly on our reti- 
cence to work for our own interests. 
Certainly any school which hopes to re- 
tain the accredited status of its journal- 
ism program should have plans for ade- 
quate housing in the future building 
program of its institution. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


This is another definite weakness, as 
I have seen it. Perhaps at this point we 
should examine some of the premises 
on which we undertake education for 
journalism before condemning the lack 
of laboratory equipment. How much 
physical equipment, if any, is needed to 
do competent work? Almost everyone 
will admit, I think, the need for type- 
writers, although even these represent 
fairly new additions to some depart- 
ments. I feel that it is safe to say that 
schools undertaking instruction in ra- 
dio, typography, photography, and ad- 
vertising must expect to spend some 
rather substantial amounts for equip- 
ment in these fields if instruction is to 
be realistic enough to satisfy represen- 
tative educators and professional prac- 
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titioners who served on the Visiting 
Committees these past two years. 


Here are a few averages revealing 
the replacement value of laboratory 
equipment. The number of schools re- 
porting is given in parentheses: 

Reporting, (35), $2,415; copyread- 
ing, (35), $465; radio, (20), $8,051; 
advertising, (21), $768; typography, 
(29), $9,014; photography, (21), $3,- 
367; engraving, (8), $1,816; visual 


aids, (18), $2,788. 

These average sums, it should be ad- 
mitted, will buy very little equipment at 
present-day prices. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 

There is still a difference of opinion 
about the advisability of departmental 
libraries in our schools of journalism. 
Institution policies prohibit the separate 
library unit in some cases. Certainly, in 
smaller institutions there is little room 
to justify the complete and separate 
journalism library. It is my personal 
feeling, however, that there is great 
value in setting up a conveniently lo- 
cated separate unit to house at least the 
reference volumes, newspapers, trade 
periodicals, and perhaps reserve books 
necessary for classroom instruction. 

A mass of important literature is 
available in the nature of association 
reports, pamphlets, brochures, special 
newspaper issues, advertising campaign 
presentations, etc., that should be im- 
mediately available to all journalism 
majors. It is my observation that the 
departmental libraries do a superior job 
in encouraging reading of this timely 
and important literature. But even a de- 
partmental reading room may be of 
little value unless it is a part of the 
library system and serviced by a 
trained full-time supervisor. 

I was frequently surprised at the lack 
of bound files of newspapers in a few 
departments committted to the task of 
teaching journalism. Certainly we 
should have files or microfilm of lead- 
ing regional papers in our libraries. 
The reports show that current newspa- 
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per subscriptions too often reflect pro- 
vincialism. Almost without exception it 
was the consensus of the various com- 
mittees that a student in an accredited 
school of journalism should be able to 
study currently the outstanding regional 
newspapers of this country at any time 
during his school career. 


UTILIZATION OF INSTITUTION’S 
OFFERINGS 


Departmental barriers too often re- 
tard or definitely inhibit journalism 
students from supplementing their pro- 
fessional courses with offerings in other 
divisions. Occasionally, however, the 
fault of not exploiting the distinctive 
offerings within our own _ institutions 
appears to lie definitely with us. We 
may be too prone to follow the leader 
in traditionally conceived programs and 
overlook areas of specialized service 
training—areas in which we could 
easily excel because of outstanding sup- 
porting courses aiready existing in 
neighboring divisions. 

Under the heading of Utilization of 
Neighboring Facilities the committee 
looked into the use made of libraries, 
newspapers, publishing plants, and ra- 
dio stations in the immediate area. It 
was noted that projects to publish an 
issue of a weekly or small daily, so 
popular before the war, have not been 
reinstituted to the extent which the 
value of these undertakings seems to 
justify. The projects may have lost 
some of their appeal as a stunt or pub- 
lic relations enterprise, but the visitors 
believe the educational value is still 
present, especially for schools with a 
minimum of student publication enter- 
prises on the campus. 


The value of internship was con- 
stantly evident, yet few schools system- 
atically seek the benefits of this train- 
ing. 

Under this heading, it was obvious 
that we do not make full use of our 
campus newspapers for instructional 
purposes. The visitors heard many 
stated reasons for our frequent inability 
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to bridge the gap between the newspa- 
per and the classroom. In almost every 
case, however, the recommendation was 
that a more realistic relationship should 
be effected. 
STUDENTS 

Both educators and non-educators 
who visited more than one or two 
schools became aware of the apparent 
wide differences in the quality of the 
journalism student bodies from school 
to school. Some schools do attract bet- 
ter students than others, our student 
interviews seemed to show. The screen- 
ing of applicants for our professional 
schools is a consideration that must re- 
ceive more attention in the years ahead. 


FACULTY 


An evaluation of the faculty was, it 
developed, the most important consid- 
eration in the visiting reports, although 
I’m afraid our comments appeared un- 
reasonably brief at times—confined for 
the most part to staff generalities—for, 
to a man, the committees hedged at 
specific criticism of individuals, aware, 


of course, of the danger of personal in- 
dictments based on very brief periods 
of observation. 


GRADUATE AND ALUMNI RECORDS 


Only a few schools are doing a top- 
notch bookkeeping job on the activities 
of their graduates. The larger schools 
seem to have the more difficult task, al- 
though a few small ones rely largely on 
the memory of one man, thus making 
continuous records over the years vir- 
tually impossible. 


REGIONAL VALIDITY 


This consisted of an appraisal as to 
whether or not a school duplicated 
training facilities in a given region to a 
degree unjustified by available re- 
sources or population served. There 
was little evidence of this in the schools 
that have been accredited, and in the 
one or two geographical areas where 
there is a tendency to crowd one an- 
other, a division of labor is being 
worked out. 
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What We Have Learned from Accrediting 


EMPLOYERS’ APPRAISALS 


What have we learned concerning 
employers’ opinions of our graduates? 


After two years of this large under- 
taking, we are getting enough returns 
to give the ratings some reasonable re- 
liability, although it will take several 
years to build up enough returns to 
give much meaning to reports from 
fields like radio and advertising. Never- 
theless, the summary ratings which I 
recently mailed to all schools give real- 
istic evidence on the kind of job our 
graduates are doing. Schools should be 
justly proud of those “above average” 
entries, for employers are really critical 
—here is an opportunity for employers 
to convey to you anonymously their 
opinions on the performance of the per- 
sons you have graduated. 


From 65 to 80 percent of employers 
for each school send in reports on grad- 
uates. This is definitely a manifestation 
of interest. Some employers affix long 
comments to the ratings. These are 
mailed to the schools upon request with 
all identifying names and places deleted, 
of course. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
SET-UP 


This item reflects the legal set-up un- 
der which a school functions and the 
prestige and identity achieved by the 
school. There were exceptions, of 
course, but the most successful adminis- 
trative set-ups were those with fewest 
steps between the school and the chief 
authorities in the institution. The great 
majority of schools are twice-removed 
from top authority for educational pol- 
icies, faculty promotions, appointments, 
and make-up of budget should rest in 
the school itself. An indication that this 
is not always true was quite apparent 
in a few cases. If journalism is to be 
taught on a level advanced enough to 
merit accreditation, it seems obvious 
that the principal authority for educa- 
tional policies should be in the hands 
of journalism educators. A few deans, 
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under whom journalism is only one of 
a large family of charges, still pay little 
more than lip service to the spirit that 
underlies accreditation. 


ACCREDITATION BY SEQUENCES 


I believe that those who withheld 
approval of this phase of accreditation 
have lost some of their original appre- 
hension. Accreditation by sequence is a 
logical development, for it tends to 
serve the needs of our students, and has 
enabled the smalled schools to be recog- 
nized for the particular quality of work 
done in one or more major fields with- 
out unfair comparison with the more 
diversified offerings of a few institu- 
tions. 


There has been no rush to build up 
networks of sequences as a few had pre- 
dicted. Only three schools asked for a 
revision of their listings during the past 
year. 


There is at least one danger in ac- 
crediting by sequences, I believe, and as 
I leave my job with the committee, I 
should like to point it out. The individ- 
ual schools must always retain full lati- 
tude to develop original areas of spe- 
cialization. Freedom to develop new 
sequences must not be restricted be- 
cause of the ever-present urge to sim- 
plify or tighten any system of classifica- 
tion. We must not decline to evaluate 
new and different areas of specializa- 
tion, even under unusual titles, provided 
that the programs satisfy our extension- 
alized definition. We define an accred- 
itable sequence as a group of related 
courses intended to prepare a student 
for specialization in a particular area in 
journalism. But a sequence must be 
more than a plan on paper. Students 
must be aware of their commitment to 
participate in the program. These com- 
mitments must be sincere enough to 
encourage work in the field after grad- 
uation. Graduates must be able to make 
their way successfully, too, as indicated 
by good reports from those who super- 
vise their work. 











Is “All-Cap" Copy Harder for 
Linotype Operators to Set? 


BY BERNARD STERN 


Experiments in the Newspaper Production Laboratory at the 
State University of lowa indicate that there is no significant 
difference in the difficulty of composing wire copy as distin- 
guished from ordinary typewriting. The author is a member of 
the lowa journalism faculty. 





% in 1940, PROFESSORS DONALD G. 
Paterson and Miles A. Tinker of the 
University of Minnesota psychology 
department published an_ interesting 
work on How to Make Type Readable. 
Among their findings was the assertion 
that: 

Material set in all capitals is read 12 
per cent more slowly than materials set 
in lower case. Reader preferences are 
overwhelmingly in favor of lower case. 
Their finding, based on a study of 

320 readers, also said: 

It is apparent that all-capital text re- 
tards speed of reading to a striking de- 
gree. . . . Few typographical factors 
can be found which will retard reading 
to this extent.? 

This finding by Paterson and Tinker 
raised a question in this writer’s mind 
whether it was applicable to newspaper 
linotype operators. Daily these opera- 
tors in thousands of newspaper compos- 
ing rooms throughout the country set 
millions of ems of composition both 
from wire stories which come off the 
wire services’ teletype machines in all- 
caps and from reporters’ typewritten 
copy. With newspaper costs steadily in- 
creasing it was thought the answer 
would be of interest to newspaper pub- 
lishers and mechanical superintendents. 


1Donald G. Paterson and Miles A. Tinker, 
How to Make Type Readable (New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1940), p. 28. 

2 Ibid., p. 23. 
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An ideal means of testing this prop- 
osition was available to the writer in 
the State University of Iowa’s News- 
paper Production Laboratory. Here 
every semester come 12 to 15 students 
to take training in the operation of a 
linotype. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
the linotype operators participating in 
this experiment were beginners. At the 
time they began this project they had 
twelve weeks of training and had prac- 
ticed an average of 120 hours on the 
linotype. They were capable of turning 
out an average of one-half galley of 
composition an hour compared to ex- 
perienced newspaper linotype operators 
who can set more than twice this 
amount per hour. The findings set 
forth in this study, therefore, pertain 
solely to beginning linotype operators. 

This experiment was carried out dur- 
ing the latter part of the Spring semes- 
ter (May 1949). Twelve _linotype 
trainees were available at that time. 
This group was divided into two equal 
sections. 


In conducting this experiment the 
author used 130 Associated Press sto- 
ries which had come over the Daily 
Iowan teletype. These stories were cut 
into page lengths of 8% by 11 inches 
and were retyped in upper and lower 
case. Every effort was made to have the 
same number of lines per page and the 
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Is “All-Cap” Copy Harder to Set? 


TABLE | 


Operator's Weekly Average Speed— 
Lines per Minute 


same number of words per line in the 
typewritten version as were in the wire 
story. The 130 stories contained ap- 
proximately 25,000 words. The stories 
varied in length from 60 words to 800 
words and included the following vari- 
eties of news: 

International, national, crime and ac- 
cidents, financial, reports of speeches 
and meetings, weather and sports. In 
the sports category were stories about 
baseball, golf, .tennis, trapshooting, 
swimming, and horse racing. Box scores 
and summaries usually set in agate type 
were omitted. 

Each of the twelve operators was 
given an opportunity to set the same 
stories from two types of copy—wire 
and typewritten. If the first week he 
worked on wire copy, the second week 
he set the same stories which had been 
set in upper and lower case. If he 
worked on typewritten copy the first 
week, the ensuing week he was given 
the same stories in wire copy to set. 

A record of the number of lines set 
daily by each operator was made. At 
the end of each week these scores were 
totaled. The statistical analysis of the 
results was made by applying the “t” 
test to the scores. While the true nature 
of the experiment was not disclosed to 
the linotype trainees, they were told 
that they were working on “live” copy 
in order to give them an incentive to 
do their best. 


Three linotype machines were avail- 
able in the Newspaper Production Lab- 
oratory for the experiment. So that no 
one operator should have the advan- 
tage of working on a machine which 
might be easier to operate, the opera- 
tors were rotated on the machines. 


Thus, one day the operator would 
work on X machine, the second day he 
would operate Y machine, and so forth. 
The operators each worked a two-hour 
stint daily. 

It was believed that as a corollary to 
determining whether linotype operator 
trainees could set more composition 
from typewritten or wire copy in the 
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Operator’s 


Wire Typewritten 
Number 


Copy Copy 





1.50 
1.28 
1.50 
1.13 
2.10 
1.25 
1.35 
1.32 
1.48 
1.44 
1.25 
2.16 


1.29 
1.74 
1.44 
1.20 
1.76 
1.54 
1.57 
1.40 
1.47 
1.35 
1.53 
1.97 





same amount of time, it would be inter- 
esting to discover if the operators made 
more errors in setting either wire or 
typewritten copy. The same procedures 
and “t” test table were employed to get 
a Statistical analysis of the results. 

Before beginning the experiment the 
author conducted a pilot test (January 
1949). This was done to determine if 
it was possible to control the factors 
necessary in the experiment and to see 
if any “bugs” would crop up. The re- 
sults of the pilot test were similar to 
those obtained in the experiment itself. 

Table 1 shows the mean speed scores 
made by each of the 12 operators on 
wire copy and typewritten copy. The 
average speed of the 12 operators on 
the wire copy was 1.48 lines per min- 
ute, while on typewritten copy, the av- 
erage speed was 1.51 lines per minute. 
The range of operators’ performances 
varied from 1.13 to 2.16 lines per min- 
ute on wire copy, and from 1.20 to 
1.97 lines per minute on typewritten 
copy. 

Table 2 shows the mean error scores 
made by each of the 12 operators on 
wire and typewritten copy. The average 
of all operators on wire copy was .055 
errors per line compared to .056 errors 
per line on typewritten copy. The range 
varied from .030 to .071 errors per line 
on wire copy and from .021 to .190 er- 
rors per line on typewritten copy. 
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TABLE 2 


Operator's Weekly Average Errors— 
Errors per Line 





Operator’s 


Wire Typewritten 
umber Cc 


Copy opy 


.030 .045 
.054 021 
.063 .043 
.050 .034 
.050 .062 
071 .024 
.048 .040 
.065 .190 
056 .058 
.052 059 
053 .038 
.063 054 
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TABLE 3 


Summary of Scores Made by 
Linotype Trainees 





Standard 
Error of 
Difference 


Mean 
N Difference 





Speed 12 .04 
Errors 12 .001 


.072 J 
013 .078 





Table 3 shows the mean difference, 
standard error of difference, and the 
“t” test scores. It was decided that a 
difference would not be considered sig- 
nificant unless the difference was with- 
in the five percent level. 


No significant difference resulted in 
the setting of wire copy as compared 
to typewritten copy. This was true both 
for speed and errors. To be significant 
at the five percent level the “t” score 
would have had to be 2.20. The statis- 
tical data reveal the results were far 
below that score. 


YW CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THIS 
experiment are not presented as cate- 
gorical proof that the findings apply to 
all linotype operators. Insofar as they 
concern beginning operators with an 
equivalent amount of experience, the 
results indicate there is no significant 
difference in speed or number of errors 
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made in composition regardless of 
whether they work with wire copy or 
typewritten copy. 


Although no attempt is made to pro- 
ject these findings, it may be helpful to 
know, simply as a frame of reference, 
what is expected of an experienced 
newspaper linotype operator. According 
to three persons® in the field, an ex- 
perienced operator should be able to 
set at least 1600 lines of type a day 
and not make more than six errors a 
galley. 

Jn an eight-hour day, therefore, an 
experienced operator can average about 
3.3 lines a minute. Figuring that there 
are 170 lines to a galley an operator 
making six errors per galley would 
have an error ratio of .035. (The figure 
170 lines to the galley is based on the 
assumption the operator is setting 8- 
point type on an 8'%-point slug and 
the slug is 12 ems wide.) 


The average speed of all the linotype 
operators participating in the experi- 
ment on both types of copy was 1.50 
lines per minute. Their average error 
ratio on both types of copy was .056. 
Thus it appears that the linotype train- 
ees participating in this experiment 
were, as a group, slightly less than half 
as fast and made nearly twice as many 
errors as an experienced operator. 


Of the twelve trainees participating, 
nine said in response to a question after 
the experiment was over that they pre- 
ferred to set composition from type- 
written copy. They claimed that all-cap 
wire copy was confusing but typewrit- 
ten copy was easier to read and caused 
less strain on the eyes. The other three 
said they preferred wire copy and gave 
as their reasons that it was “easier to 
pick out the cap letter,” and easier to 
read. 


8 Art Schmeichel, mechanical superintendent, 
The Daily Iowan, lowa City, formerly composing 
room foreman, Muscatine Journal; Henry Africa, 
former publisher, mechanical superintendent, lec- 
turer, Newspaper Production a William 
James Marrison, head of Newspaper Production 
Laboratory, State University of Iowa, and former 
head of linotype curriculum, University of Mis- 
souri. 
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JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AATJ Members 


How Far Shall We Go with 


Professional Education? 


BY T. R. McCONNELL* 





> PERTURBED BY WIDESPREAD PRES- 
sure for university expansion and for 
the development of new types of spe- 
cialized training, Nuffield College, Ox 
ford, recently issued a report on The 
Problems Facing British Universities 
which proposed a set of principles for 
determining the character and extent of 
professional education for which these 
institutions should accept responsibility. 
Although some of these premises may 
be too conservative for application to 
our universities, others seem to me to 
offer us sound guidance. The Report 
makes this acknowledgement: 


The universities have a function to 
perform, one of their oldest functions 
and one which no reasonable person 
questions, in assisting in the education 
of certain professions. But, just because 
they have this function to perform, they 
have constantly to safeguard the gen- 
eral character of the education they 
give, the balanced and comprehensive 
approach to learning and research for 
which they stand, against excessive spe- 
cialization. 


The Report then states certain char- 


_*This paper on the present status of profes- 
sional education in American universities was 
given at the Minneapolis convention of AATJ- 
AASDJ-ASJSA by the Dean of the College of 
Science, Literature, and Arts of the University of 
Minnesota. The School of Journalism at Minne- 
sota is a division of this College, and the Dean’s 
sympathetic understanding and support has been 
a strong factor in its development. With a back- 
ground of teaching in psychology and education, 
as well as an early apprenticeship in English and 
journalism, Dr. McConnell’s record includes 
membership in President Truman’s Commission 


on Higher Education; —— of the ACE 
° 


Committee on General Education for the Armed 
Services; and membership in the joint Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the NEA and the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
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acteristics which should distinguish the 
»rofessional education carried on in the 
Uversity from that which should be 
ducted in other more specialized 
and technical institutions. These char- 
acteristics seem relevant, not only to 
university education in general in this 
country, but also to professional edu- 
cation in journalism in particular. 

“In the first place,” we are told, 
“however specialized the ultimate out- 
come is to be, there is always an ele- 
ment of general education or culture in 
the teaching a university gives.” 

The Report of the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press, of which Presi- 
dent Hutchins was chairman, empha- 
sized the same principle. Speaking of 
schools of journalism, the Report said: 
“Most of them devote themselves to 
vocational training, and even here they 
are not so effective as they should be. 
The kind of training a journalist needs 
is not training in the tricks and ma- 
chinery of the trade. If he is to be a 
competent judge of public affairs”’— 
which the Commission previously had 
said he must be—“he needs the broad- 
est and most liberal education. The 
schools of journalism as a whole have 
not yet successfully worked out the 
method by which their students may 
acquire this education.” 


Professor Ralph D. Casey and others 
have vigorously objected to these sweep- 
ing indictments—the charges that most 
of the schools devote themselves to vo- 
cational training, that they give even this 
training ineffectively, that they concen- 
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trate on the tricks and machinery of the 
trade, and that they neglect general 
education. It seems distinctly unfair to 
criticize schools of journalism for not 
having worked out the method for giv- 
ing their students a general education. 
This criticism might more justly be lev- 
eled against the universities, and par- 
ticularly the colleges of liberal arts 
with which the schools of journalism 
are associated, if the former have not 
made available a coherent program of 
general studies. Furthermore, Professor 
Casey has correctly pointed out that 
the major part of the work of journal- 
ism students is in the liberal arts cur- 
riculum and that this has been the pat- 
tern of education for journalism since 
the very first establishment of the 
schools. At Minnesota, for example, 
preparation for a career in journalism 
is, as the catalog points out, triple- 
based: It involves a broad cultural edu- 
cation, a thorough understanding of the 
social implications and professional re- 
sponsibilities of a free press, and a 
fundamental knowledge of journalistic 
techniques and procedures. In addition 
to meeting the general requirements 
which all graduates of the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts, of 
which the School of Journalism is a 
part, must satisfy, the journalism stu- 
dent must plan an advanced program 
that supplements his specialized courses 
with extensive work in other fields, par- 
ticularly the social sciences. According 
to the catalog, about three-fourths of 
the student’s credit hours are devoted 
to these related fields. I think I can cor- 
rectly say that education for journalism 
at Minnesota has been less narrowly 
specialized than major work in certain 
old-line academic disciplines. 


I hope this pattern of professional 
education in journalism will be main- 
tained, and in many instances strength- 
ened. As the number of communica- 
tion agencies and processes with which 
schools of journalism are concerned 
grows, and as these agencies and proc- 
esses become increasingly complex, 
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there will be strong temptation to in- 
crease specialization and to multiply 
technical courses, a tendency that char- 
acterizes almost any applied field, such 
as education and social work, or even 
engineering. Basic knowledge about the 
communication agencies and practices 
with which the journalism graduate is 
professionally concerned is obviously 
necessary. Furthermore, the attainment 
of enough technical competence to en- 
able the graduate to perform effectively 
when he gets a job is essential and de- 
fensible. But to concentrate on tech- 
nical skills beyond this basic compe- 
tence would be undesirable, and could 
be done only at the expense of more 
general and fundamental professional 
study or by extending the undergradu- 
ate curriculum from four to five years. 
Such an extension may be desirable, as 
I shall point out later, but not for the 
purpose of expanding technical se- 
quences. The new program of accredi- 
tation in journalism, with its emphasis 
on particular vocational sequences, 
may, if not watched, result not only in 
increasing specialized work at the ex- 
pense of broader educational back- 
ground, both professional and general, 
but also in narrowing the field of spe- 
cialization in journalism itself. 


V> PERHAPS BY LOOKING TO THE LAW 
schools, faculties in journalism will take 
courage in holding technical training to 
a necessary minimum. The most distin- 
guished of university law schools do 
not give extensive instruction in legal 
practice; in fact, training in the prac- 
tice of law, in offices or in courts, 
counts for but a slight part of the cur- 
riculum. Perhaps journalism and law 
are not entirely comparable, but I see 
no reason why schools of journalism 
should not expect their graduates to ac- 
quire much of their highly particular 
knowledge and skill through education 
on the job. 


While discussing extent of speciali- 
zation and emphasis on technical train- 
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ing, it may be interesting to note that 
some of the best engineering schools 
are reducing the amount and broaden- 
ing the area of undergraduate speciali- 
zation and putting much more stress on 
basic science and mathematics. Perhaps 
it is worth noting, too, that at the very 
moment the practice of medicine is be- 
coming enormously more complicated, 
the medical schools are strengthening 
their work in the basic medical sci- 
ences, such as bacteriology and physi- 
ology. This trend is thoroughly sound; 
in fact, it is inevitable. The competent 
diagnosis and treatment of disease in- 
creasingly demands more, rather than 
less, understanding of basic scientific 
principles and relationships. 


This discussion of the necessarily 
broad character of professional educa- 
tion in journalism has anticipated the 
second characteristic which  distin- 


guishes professional education in the 
university. “Specialization will be bar- 
ren in research and narrowing in edu- 
cation,” said the Nuffield Report, “un- 
less it is based on an adequate study of 


basic sciences and other disciplines.” 


Those schools of journalism which 
consider the agencies of communica- 
j tion as social institutions will immedi- 
ately recognize the cogency of this 
principle. To the student of communi- 
cation and communications, the social 
sciences are not only essential compo- 
nents of general education for all citi- 
zens; they are the disciplines basic to 
his field of specialization in substanti- 
ally the same fashion that physics, 
chemistry, biology, and psychology are 
the foundations upon which the med- 
ical sciences must be learned. (I might 
remark in passing that one reason why 
the student’s course in psychiatry in 
the medical school is often so elemen- 
tary and unproductive of real insight is 
that in the past he has ordinarily had so 
little background in fundamental psy- 
chology.) Sociology, economics, polit- 
ical science (including international 
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relations), geography and psychology 
are no longer merely desirable in rela- 
tion to the systematic study of commu- 
nications, but mandatory. To these one 
must add intellectual, cultural and so- 
cial history, philosophy, language, and 
literature. Again, let me emphasize that 
these subjects are not to be looked upon 
just as desirable elements of general 
education; they must be recognized as 
intimately related to the courses that 
compose the more specific curricula in 
schools of journalism. Some of these 
schools already put strong emphasis on 
these basic and related disciplines. 
Perhaps none of them, however, has 
gone as far as it should in this direc- 
tion. I predict that we will recognize in 
the near future that professional educa- 
tion in journalism at a high level will 
take five rather than four years of the 
student’s time. 


After observing the development of 
the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, I have come to the 
conviction that it is not only sound but 
essential to have on the staff of the 
professional unit itself a number of 
men whose special interest is in system- 
atic teaching and investigation in jour- 
nalism and allied communication activ- 
ities, but who have taken the doctorate 
in the disciplines basic and relevant to 
study and research in the field of com- 
munications. I do not propose that 
these staff members should offer 
courses in the basic disciplines, say the 
social sciences, for journalism students. 
I realize that most professional schools 
want to offer their own courses in re- 
lated fields so that they can select what 
is directly relevant and omit what is 
only remotely useful, and apply the 
material immediately to professional 
subjects. Though this may be justified 
now and then, there is entirely too 
much of it in our universities. There 
are two principal reasons for having, in 
schools of journalism, faculty members 
who are trained in the social sciences. 
One is to enable them to put the agen- 
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cies and processes of communication in 
their appropriate social context and to 
give them an adequate social and cul- 
tural interpretation. The other is to 
supply necessary background and meth- 
ods of investigation for research on 
communications and to provide liaison 
with related departments and disciplines 
in conducting cooperative instructional 
and research programs. 


V> I HAVE NOW ANTICIPATED THE NEXT 
principle stated in the Nuffield Report, 
which is that university teaching is 
characteristically given “by scholars and 
scientists who are themselves working 
at the frontiers of knowledge—not ex- 
clusively, not perhaps predominantly, 
but to a substantial extent . . .; an 
institution in which all the teaching was 
done by teachers who were not them- 
selves engaged in research would not 
conform to our idea of a university, 
even if other non-teaching members of 
the institution were engaged in re- 
search.” 

This means, I should think, that if 
a professional school of journalism is 
to justify its university status, its staff 
must be engaged in research. I shall 
not belabor the point. Neither shall I 
offer much gratuitous advice on the re- 
search problems with which the facul- 
ties might be engaged. I shall be con- 
tent with one or two suggestions con- 
cerning the nature of the research 
which seems to me to be most appro- 
priate in a university professional 
school. 

In the first place, I should hope that 
the number of purely service studies 
would be limited, even in a state uni- 
versity. Little is to be gained in ad- 
vancing the profession by wasting a lot 
of time doing piddling or at best repe- 
titive and rontine jobs. Please do not 
misunderstand me. I do not disparage 
what may be called applied research. 
I have done some of it myself and have 
directed that kind of research on the 
part of graduate students. But I have 


discovered that it is possible to select 
research problems that have a two-fold 
reference—to practice on the one hand 
and to general knowledge, even to fun- 
damental theory, on the other. It is 
possible, too, to use applied problems to 
develop or to refine methodological 
tools of wider application. This is the 
kind of research that not only may be 
expected to contribute to professional 
knowledge and method, but also to 
high-level professional practice. And in 
their own long-range interest, it is this 
kind of research, rather than that of a 
more limited though immediately use- 
ful service type, that the press and 
other communication agencies should 
subsidize. 

Perhaps I can illustrate what I have 
in mind by contrasting with more fun- 
damental investigations the ordinary 
type of readership study which indicates 
little more than who read what. Re- 
lating facts about reading practice to 
such factors as age, socio-economic 
status, educational and __ intellectual 
level, membership in various organiza- 
tions, and such items is a decided ad- 
vance, but still makes only a small con- 
tribution to the improvement of the 
newspaper’s essential function of in- 
forming and interpreting. We need to 
conduct a long series of investigations 
of methods of presenting important 
facts and meanings understandably to 
the mass audience. I have been reading 
an excellent series of newspaper articles 
on international affairs which probably 
reach only a relatively small number of 
the paper’s readers. How could the 
same kind of authoritative, informa- 
tional, interpretive material be prepared 
so that it would catch the interest, sus- 
tain the attention and present essential 
ideas so that the ordinary man could 
understand them, realize their impor- 
tance, and act accordingly? I doubt that 
it can be done by the simple method of 
casting the material into a capsule or 
two in Quick. The task depends on a 
great deal of knowledge of reader in- 
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terests and motives, of the way in 
which international affairs actually im- 
pinge on the lives of the farmers in the 
paper’s area, of the meanings which 
load on comprehension, of the influence 
of various kinds of compositional struc- 
ture on understanding, of reader tol- 
erance of statistical data and of the 
methods of their effective presentation, 
of the use of example and visual illus- 
tration, and many other relevant fac- 
tors. The newspapers, the radio, and 
other communication media must have 
the cooperation of the universities, and 
particularly of schools of journalism, in 
conducting this kind of research. They 
seldom have the staff and other facili- 
ties to undertake it effectively. So far 
the commercial organizations which 
conduct readership studies have made 
little contribution to the fundamental 
problem. Furthermore, this kind of fun- 
damental research is the particular 
province and duty of the university. 
And it is the sort of research the 
schools of journalism need to pursue in 
discharging their responsibility for im- 
proving the purposes and processes of 
communication. 


My second suggestion for the devel- 
opment of research in communications 
is that much of it should and must be 
conducted as an interdisciplinary enter- 
prise. The research on readership out- 
lined above may involve the coopera- 
tion of research teams drawn from 
journalism, education, psychology, po- 
litical science, and possibly other de- 
partments. Research in communications 
undoubtedly involves the pooling of 
knowledge and method in related fields 
in the same way that research in social 
relations is being conducted in interde- 
partmental laboratories in Harvard, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and other univer- 
sities. In planning and prosecuting re- 
search in communications, the school 
of journalism, even the school with a 
-faculty which includes staff members 
trained in several of the related disci- 
plines, needs the active cooperation of 
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other departments. The journalism fac- 
ulty should undertake the leadership, 
but it will ordinarily be insufficient in 
itself to produce the research that needs 
to be done. 


> sO FAR I HAVE FOLLOWED THE 
premises set forth in the Nuffield Re- 
port. With one of its propositions, how- 
ever, I do not agree. The Report pro- 
poses to divide the responsibility for 
education in the basic disciplines and 
in professional practice between the 
universities on the one hand and sepa- 
rate technical schools on the other. 
“The university,” said the Report, "is 
. . . primarily concerned with the task 
of preparing the mind by relating the 
purely professional to the purely scien- 
tific element in the problems studied. 
On the other hand, practical training 
for a limited purpose can be done more 
economically by an agency different 
from a university; a wide range of tech- 
nical schools exists to meet the need, 
and the main provision must be made, 
as it always has been made, in the 
course of practice of the profession or 
art or mystery.” The Report suggests 
that the logical application of this prin- 
ciple might even exclude engineering 
from the universities—this in spite of 
the fact that the largest school of engi- 
neering in the British universities is at 
Cambridge. 


I have already expressed the opinion 
that technical courses should comprise 
only a relatively small part of the entire 
professional and university curriculum 
in journalism and that much of the tech- 
nical training ultimately needed can be 
secured on the job. But I do not believe 
that any sharp separation between fun- 
damental and practical education such 
as that suggested in the Nuffield Report 
is desirable. In fact, I doubt that it is 
even possible to make the demarkation 
as rigidly as the Report apparently pro- 
poses. I believe that there are advan- 
tages to both parties in the close con- 
nection within a university between the 
fundamental and the applied. Political 
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science might be more dynamic in its 
emphasis instead of being mainly de- 
scriptive in its methods if political 
theory and the principles of government 
had been constantly forced to come to 
terms with the data of political beha- 
vior. Economic theory may take a dif- 
ferent turn if developed in the light of 
extensive information about economic 
activities. It should be possible for the 
modern university to foster both the 
fundamental and the applied fields in 
political science and economics without 
making theory subservient to political 
administration or business administra- 
tion. I believe that fundamental studies 
can be enriched through their contact 
with applied fields. Certainly, the latter 
are almost certain to gain vitality by 
close association with their basic disci- 
plines and with the creative cultural 
and intellectual spirit of the university. 


V> THERE IS ANOTHER REASON WHY I 
think many kinds of professional educa- 
tion should be conducted in the atmos- 
phere of the university That is the more 
likely way to cultivate high standards 
of professional integrity and responsi- 
bility. I remember that the Commis- 
sion on the Freedom of the Press took 
a dim view of the possibility of develop- 
ing in such fields as the newspaper and 
the radio a profession comparable to 
medicine and law, or even teaching, in 
its ethical ideals and standards of indi- 
vidual practice. “Here,” said the Com- 
mission, “the writer works for an em- 
ployer, and the employer, not the 
writer, takes the responsibility. In the 
mass media, except at the higher levels 
of writing, the identity of the individual 
writer’s product tends to be merged in 
a joint result, as in newspapers, where 
it is divided among reporter, copy desk, 
and makeup desk. The effective organi- 
zation of writers on professional lines is 
therefore almost impossible.” 

The Commission continued: “But if 
professional organization is not to be 


looked for, professional ideals and atti- 
tudes may still be demanded.” And it 
then pointed out that these ideals and 
attitudes are cultivated by the profes- 
sional schools of law and medicine, but 
that “The schools of journalism have 
not yet accepted this obligation.” Again, 
I believe this sweeping criticism of 
schools of journalism to be unfair. Cer- 
tainly those schools which purport to 
cultivate “a thorough understanding of 
the social implications and professional 
responsibilities of a free press” would 
make a hollow mockery of their educa- 
tional professions if they did not turn 
out an increasing number of men and 
women who will not prostitute their 
talents to the unworthy or sinister pur- 
poses of some publishers or owners of 
other mass media. I am appalled by the 
skillful writers—not a large number, 
relatively, but too many in any case— 
who lend their talent and even their 
names to willful distortion or misrepre- 
sentation. There are many competent 
practitioners who, though they do not 
condone the methods of their employ- 
ers, remain unprotesting on their pay- 
rolls. The profession will begin to come 
of age when more of these employees, 
even though they may not be asked 
personally to compromise their integrity 
in assigned tasks, decline to remain 
with an employer who flouts the stan- 
dards of honesty and decency and pub- 
lic service in his communication enter- 
prise. I am sure you agree with me 
that there is no more important respon- 
sibility of the school of journalism than 
to inculcate the highest sense of integ- 
rity in its graduates, and to do so by 
every effective method; not merely by 
preachment, obviously, but by such de- 
vices as putting students to the task of 
evaluating the accuracy, thoroughness, 
and objectivity with which various me- 
dia of communication are conducted. 
There are too few such critical studies 
flowing from schools of journalism, and 
their corrective is desperately needed. 
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RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





A Production Cost Factor 
For Weekly Newspapers 


Yt COMPARISON OF PRODUCTION COSTS 
on weekly newspapers has been difficult 
to undertake because of the common 
weekly accounting practice of not seg- 
regating job printing and newspaper 
production costs. A method of partially 
solving this problem was evolved by 
the writer in a series of four studies of 
weekly newspaper costs and revenues 
which was started at the University of 
California in 1941. The studies were 
made for the years 1941, 1946,' 1947, 
and 1948. The first study included only 
California weekly newspapers, but the 
succeeding studies also included Oregon 
papers. 

The chief difficulty in establishing a 
basis of comparison of production costs 
on weekly newspapers is the difficulty 
in finding a unit of measurement. On 
daily newspapers the usual unit is the 
column inch, the column, the page, or 
a unit of pages per thousand copies. 
Since weekly newspapers almost al- 
ways combine their newspaper opera- 
tion with a job printing department, 
and do not keep separate costs for each, 
these standard units cannot be used. 


For the purpose of these studies the 
unit selected was the Advertising-Job 
Dollar. This is not a true production 
unit but a selling unit. It does provide 
a somewhat rough but usable measuring 
device inasmuch as it is related to the 


1The 1946 study was compiled by Neal O. 
ines. 


actualities of the weekly newspaper 
business and does not require the use 
of an elaborate accounting system. The 
unit represents the typical dollar of rev- 
enue on each paper, in its proper pro- 
portion of advertising and printing 
revenue. 

Circulation revenue was eliminated 
from the calculation since there is no 
direct relationship between circulation 
revenue and production costs. 

A Production Cost Factor was es- 
tablished for each paper by the follow- 
ing formula: Total mechanical depart- 
ment wages (including allowance for 
time the publisher worked in the me- 
chanical department) divided by the 
total receipts from advertising and job 
printing. The Production Cost Factor 
thus represents the amount (in cents) 
it cost each plant in mechanical de- 
partment wages to produce one Adver- 
tising-Job Dollar. Obviously this is 
strictly a mechanical wage cost figure 
and does not include any of the ex- 
penses for materials and overhead 
costs. 

The trend in the median Production 
Cost Factor has been as follows: 


1941 
31.7 


1946 
36.4 


1947 
37.9 


1948 
38.3 


In order to make the information de- 
veloped by the studies more useful to 
individual publishers, papers were 
grouped by gross volume of business in 
four classes with median, high, and low 
figures shown for each classification. 
Percentage figures for major income 
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and expense items were reported for 
each classification. 

Another development in this series 
of studies was the esta lishment of the 
Circulation Potential Factor, a meas- 
ure of the success of weekly newspa- 
pers in circulation collections. This was 
determined by dividing actual circula- 
tion receipts for each paper by a num- 
ber obtained by multiplying the net 
reported circulation by the annual sub- 
scription rate. The median figure for 
each group was then found. 

The median Circulation Potential 
Factor has varied as follows through 
the series of four studies: 


1941 1946 1947 1948 
62.1 66.6 84.2 81.1 


The studies also have reported each 
year on wage scales for various classifi- 
cations of mechanical and front office 
employees, special compensation for 
foremen, overtime rates and conditions, 
rates for advertising, circulation, and 
printing. 

Median net profits for the papers 
studied (including publishers’ salaries) 
have varied as follows: 


1941 1946 1947 1948 
21.0% 25.8% 188% 20.5% 


JOHN V. LUND 
University of lowa 


Editor of Country Weekly 
Is Busiest Man on Staff 


THE NEBRASKA COUNTRY EDITOR, 
compared to his Kansas predecessor of 
38 years ago,t has won the hourly 
equivalent of two full leisure days in 
every seven, but he is still one of the 
hardest workers in his community. If 
he is lucky, he earns only slightly less 
than the middle-income farmer or 
small town merchant who buys his 
papers. 


1 Based on a survey of 213 Kansas country 
editors by the University of Kansas Department 
of Journalism in 1911. Reported by Professor 
Merle Thorpe, University of Kansas, and includ- 
ed in Phil C. Bing, The Country Weekly (New 
York: D Appleton and Company, 1928), p. 12. 
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These are two of the findings of the 
Nebraska Editors Survey, a summer re- 
search project in senior journalism at 
the University of Omaha, which in- 
cluded 75 editors and publishers repre- 
senting 86 newspapers (a third of the 
state’s bona fide rural weeklies) located 
in 62 counties, with a combined circu- 
lation of more than 105,000. Con- 
ducted under the direction of Professor 
Robert L. Mossholder, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, the survey 
was designed primarily to ascertain the 
weekly job structure, the needs and at- 
titudes of rural editors and publishers 
in regard to personnel, the degree of 
small shop unionization since 1939, 
and the opinions of editors concerning 
the future. Information was gathered 
by means of mailed questionnaires. 
Circulation of newspapers represented 
ranged from 300 to 5,791. 


Replies to the job structure question 
indicated an avoidance of specializa- 
tion. Each worker does several or all 
tasks at one time or another. Although 
some papers of more than 3000 circu- 
lation tend slightly toward departmen- 
talization, they require extensive job 
versatility even within separate depart- 
ments. On the larger weeklies surveyed 
one-task specialists are exceptions 
rather than rule. On the smaller papers, 
they apparently do not exist. 


There has been a slight increase in 
total employees since 1939, but in most 
instances it was due to consolidation of 
papers, and usually occurred in the 
news departments, particularly affect- 
ing the number of part-time reporters. 
Although the actual number of em- 
ployees has remained fairly constant, 
other information strongly indicated 
that extensive turn-over has taken place 
within most shops—so extensive that 
most editors went for long periods of 
time without enough workers. Some of 
the shortage—especially in the case of 
skilled lithographers and printers—was 
due to the war, but in mid-July, there 
were 22 jobs available among the 86 
weeklies, in every department or com- 
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bination of departments. One publisher 
reported he hires four college gradu- 
ates a year for nine newspapers. An- 
other stated he was not currently look- 
ing for additional employees, but that 
he could be at any time, because turn- 
over now is much greater than ten 
years ago. 

The 86 weeklies are almost wholly 
non-union, non-Guild. Among all the 
persons employed on papers whose 
owners were able to furnish statistics, 
only eight were Guild members in 
1939, and only four are members now 
—one of them a publisher. 


By far the busiest man on the rural 
weekly staff is the editor himself, and 
frequently he is the staff. He functions 
as a kind of journalistic roving quarter- 
back, going into action wherever he is 
needed most. In the past 38 years, he 
has gained some leisure, but much less 
than the average worker. The Kansas 
survey of 1911 revealed that each of 
the 213 editors who responded was not 
only working 14 and 15 hours a day, 
seven days in the week, but that five- 
sixths of their time was spent in solicit- 
ing job work and advertising, setting 
type, and running the presses, while 


one-sixth was devoted to gathering and 


writing the news. In contrast, the ma- 
jority of the 75 Nebraska editors are 
working eight and nine hours a day, 
only six days a week. Thirteen, how- 
ever, said they were working 60 hours 
a week, and twelve said they were 
working as many as 70. Generally, edi- 
tors of smaller weeklies work more 
hours. Most of their time is given to 
composition, type-setting, printing, ad 
soliciting, newswriting, editing, circu- 
lation, bookkeeping, general office and 
managerial—in about that order. Nor- 
mally, they divide the week almost 
equally between the newspaper and 
commercial printing (job work) with 
perhaps a slight favoring of the former. 
Few earn above average incomes. Sev- 
eral said they could earn more by 
working for others, but they like it 
where they are. 
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Sixty-three said they would recom- 
mend college for persons intending to 
enter rural journalism, but when asked 
to make a choice between college grad- 
uates and experienced workers without 
college, they selected the latter almo. . 
two-to-one, based on their belief that 
college journalism is at present pitched 
to metropolitan needs instead of rural. 


In regard to the future, one change 
seems inevitable. During the past 20 
years, the smaller Nebraska weeklies 
have been moving to larger towns— 
usually county seats. The situation was 
best expressed by the publisher who 
wrote: “The day of the one-man print 
shop is fast disappearing. Only towns 
large enough to support well-managed 
papers will have a weekly. It will take 
several years, but we are going, go- 
ing— ” 

GLENN D. DESMOND 
University of Omaha 


A Survey of Television 
News over 39 Stations 


¥@ TELEVISION NEWSCASTING IS STILL 
in its formative stages, but a recent 
study made by the University of Hous- 
ton indicates that TV news is highly 
popular and that it is already taking its 
place as a medium of the fourth estate. 
A radio-journalism major, Henry 
Burttschell, Jr., in cooperation with the 
Department of Journalism, has com- 
pleted a TV news study of 39 television 
stations that indicates the growing im- 
portance of news in television. 


Reported WMAR-TV, Baltimore, “A 
recent survey showed our newsreel to 
be the most popular news program in 
the city.” KSTP-TV of Minneapolis 
stated, “Filming of local news events is 
one of the most popular shows we 
hav...” Most stations indicated that they 
plan to increase news coverage as soon 
as budgets increase. 

TV news is difficult to present in 
timely fashion, as pictorial presentation 
requires time to prepare. Yet 25 of the 
39 stations interviewed offered local 
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news coverage, most difficult and ex- 
pensive to produce. Twenty-five of the 
stations presented national news by 
films. 


The biggest problem in TV broad- 
casting is to present pictorial material 
in line with the latest news and to pro- 
vide a swift pace. However, 26 stations 
say they are able to compete with news- 
papers and radio stations in providing 
hot news. Said WDTV, Pittsburgh, 
“WDTV has had robberies and fires 
that happen as late as five p. m. on the 
air by 9:30 p. m.” Others said that 
late news was broadcast by audio dur- 
ing the last five minutes of the eve- 
ning’s telecast. 
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Twenty-two of the stations use live 
pictures of news commentators report- 
ing local and national news. Twenty- 
one have still shots to increase visual 
interest, although preference was ex- 
pressed for; motion picture footage, 
which is used by 13 stations. Local 
spot news is most often covered via 
motion pictures. 


Many stations have access to news- 
paper morgues for their stills, while 
some have their own high-speed dark- 
rooms for developing motion picture 
film. Drawings and maps are used to 
help in visualizing the news. 


A new device, the Multiscope, which 
permits the printed words of news 
flashes to flow across the TV screen, is 
in use by only five of the TV stations, 
but others expressed interest in this de- 
vice. This new type of program is usu- 
ally presented along with test patterns 
during morning or afternoon transmis- 
sions and usually is continuous for sev- 
eral hours. 


On-the-spot transmission of news is 
limited to predictable special events 
and events that are of long-enough dur- 
ation to permit the setting up of remote 
transmission equipment. Only nine of 
the stations regularly use live news cov- 
erage. 


Among the tricks of news presenta- 
tion designed to sharpen competition 
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with newspapers and radio news is the 
use of typed-tape or teletype news on 
quick paste-ups. 

Major problem of most stations js 
the high cost of TV news presentation. 
The N.B.C. “Caravan” news program, 
for example, costs the sponsor about 
$15,000 a week, while WPIX of New 
York has slashed its news costs to about 
$844 an evening. WBEN-TV of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., reported, “Costs are high in 
comparison with other programs of the 
same length.” Added WPTZ of Phila- 
delphia, “News coverage always re- 
quires a large operating overhead, re- 
gardless of the medium.” 


Another difficulty is in providing 
enough visual material to keep up with 
the microphone news, especially in the 
case of late wire copy. “Developing new 
techniques and gimmicks to go along 
with the standard routine of presenta- 
tion,” is the major problem of WSB-TV 
of Atlanta. Added WDTV of Pitts- 
burgh, “The major problem is to decide 
whether you want a large amount of 
the news covered, thereby limiting the 
number of video gimmicks; or lots of 
video variations and only a limited 
amount of news.” 


As the number of television stations 
increases, a growing demand for TV 
newsmen will develop. It is important 
even at this early date to consider what 
training will be necessary for TV news 
coverage. A basic background in news 
values, news gathering, and news writ- 
ing is required, and the techniques of 
radio writing and broadcasting should 
be mastered. In addition, highly impor- 
tant for the TV newscaster is a knowl- 
edge of basic news photography, mo- 
tion picture photography, and extensive 
training in the technique of television 
production. 

The need for trained TV newscasters 
is here. 

Jim F. PALMER* 
University of Houston 


*Instructor in journalism, University of Hous- 
ton, Houston, Texas. 
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THE FOREIGN PRES S—Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Free Flow of Information: 


UNESCO's World-Wide Program 


BY JULIAN BEHRSTOCK 


Projects launched by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization to overcome barriers which now pre- 
vent the unhampered exchange of words and images are out- 
lined by the Acting Head, Division of Free Flow of Informa- 
tion, Mass Communications Department. 





> AN ESSENTIAL OF ANY DEMOCRACY 
is that its citizens should be well-in- 
formed, so that they can play an active 
and reasoned role in civic affairs. By 
the same token, international peace and 
progress depend largely on increased 
mutual knowledge and understanding 
among the world’s peoples. This can 
only be achieved through the free ex- 
change of ideas and information, so 
that people everywhere may gain a 
truer and more perfect knowledge of 
each other’s lives. 

The founders of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization declared that “since wars be- 
gin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” The promotion 
of mutual understanding through edu- 
cation, science and culture thus became 
UNESCO’s major task; and it follows 
that the success of its mission depends 
on the unhampered flow of information 


F across frontiers. 


Man’s right to freedom of informa- 
tion is incorporated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
by the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in Paris on December 10, 1948. 
“Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression,” says Article 19 
of that historic declaration. “This right 
includes freedom to hold opinions with- 


out interference, and to seek, receive 
and impart information and_ ideas 
through any media regardless of fron- 
tiers.” 

But it is not enough to proclaim this 
freedom as a right. It must be trans- 
lated into a living fact. That is the 
ultimate aim of UNESCO and, in par- 
ticular, of the Division of Free Flow of 
Information, a section of UNESCO's 
Department of Mass Communications. 
To accomplish this practical and com- 
plex task UNESCO must, with the aid 
of people everywhere, solve a_ vital 
problem of our times. For it is an ironic 
fact that, while recent technical ad- 
vances have provided the means of 
making the “one world” ideal a reality, 
communication among peoples is today 
more greatly hampered than at any 
other period in modern history. 

BARRIERS TO FREE EXCHANGE 

High-speed means of news transmis- 
sion, rapid printing techniques, films, 
radio, television—these are some of the 
tools that could be used to build the de- 
fenses of peace in the minds of men. 
But a host of factors hinders their pro- 
per employment: censorship, lack of 
foreign exchange, shortages of raw ma- 
terials, high customs duties and postal 
rates, inequitable distribution of radio 
frequencies, complex and inconsistent 
copyright regulations, inadequate tech- 
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nical facilities, insufficient training of 
information personnel, and so on. These 
are the obstacles which UNESCO is 
seeking to remove. 

The objective is that information in 
every form—books, newspapers, films, 
radio broadcasts—shall reach the peo- 
ple. That school children in Poland, for 
example, should not be handicapped by 
the lack of visual aid material made in 
Britain; that research workers in war- 
devastated Europe and Asia may obtain 
books and equipment produced in the 
United States or Australia;.that radio 
listeners everywhere should have ready 
access to broadcasts from abroad; and 
that journalists, teachers and students 
should have the opportunity of traveling 
and learning freely in other countries. 


REMOVING TRADE OBSTACLES 

Efforts to remove economic barriers 
are a salient feature of the work of the 
Division of Free Flow of Informa- 
tion this year. In January, the first 
UNESCO-sponsored international pact, 
the “Agreement to Facilitate the Inter- 
nationa: Circulation of Auditory and 
Visual Materials of an Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Character” was 
circulated to the Organization’s Mem- 
ber States, now 51 in all. The United 
States Government was the first to sign 
the Agreement, and has announced its 
intention of submitting it to Congress 
for ratification. 

The Agreement comes into force af- 
ter ratification by ten governments, and 
will be open to acceptance by all mem- 
bers of the United Nations. It is de- 
signed to ease the movement across 
frontiers of educational, scientific or 
cultural films, film-strips, microfilm, 
sound recordings and other audio-visual 
materials. Such materials will be exempt 
from customs duties and systems of 
quantitative restrictions and import 
licenses. An appropriately certified 
American or British film will thus be 
imported into, say, Czechoslovakia, Ar- 
gentina or India more readily than 
in the past. Under the Agreement, 
UNESCO undertakes to publish cata- 
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logues of all certifications and to sup- 
port legitimate claims for exemption. 

In many fields, achievement of UNES- 
CO’s aims depends upon the ameliora- 
tion of technical conditions within the 
province of other United Nations agen- 
cies. In such cases, UNESCO seeks to 
promote its objectives with the aid of 
these agencies. An outstanding oppor- 
tunity for action on these lines appeared 
when the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade met at Annecy, France, last 
April, with 34 countries represented. 
UNESCO asked this international trade 
conference to reduce or eliminate cus- 
toms duties on educational, scientific 
and cultural materials, ranging from 
books, newspapers and school equip- 
ment, to art and music materials, press, 
radio and film equipment, and labora- 
tory apparatus. 

As a result of UNESCO’s initiative, 
duties were reduced on radio receivers 
and a number of other items of an ed- 
ucational character. The Annecy Con- 
ference also went on record that partici- 
pating governments would, in future 
tariff negotiations, give all possible aid 
in furthering UNESCO’s objectives. 

At the same time, the Conference set 
up a seven-nation Working Party, in- 
cluding the United States, to consider 
more far-reaching methods of reducing 
economic obstacles to the free flow of 
information. The Working Party con- 
cluded that the most effective method 
would be for UNESCO to sponsor a 
broad international agreement accord- 
ing preferential treatment to education- 
al, scientific and cultural materials. The 
tariff and trade experts at Annecy then 
proceeded to draft such an agree- 
ment, and the text was transmitted to 
UNESCO with the unanimous’ approval 
of the 34 countries at the Conference. 

The Annecy Draft Agreement would 
grant duty-free entry, among other 


items, to books, newspapers, periodi- 
cals, printed music, works of art and 
museum materials. The provisions of 
the Agreement relating to publications 
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are particularly liberal, and would en- 
able newspapers in all languages to 
move around the world without burden- 
some economic restrictions. 

The UNESCO General Conference, 
or policy-making body, decided in Oc- 
tober to circulate the Annecy Agree- 
ment to Member States of UNESCO 
and of the United Nations. On the basis 
of comment received from govern- 
ments, a revised text will be prepared 
and submitted to the next session of the 
UNESCO General Conference, meeting 
in Florence in May 1950. 


CO-OPERATION WITH U.N. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSIONS 


Complementing the action to obtain 
reduction of Customs duties, UNESCO 
has launched a major campaign, in con- 
junction with the Regional Economic 
Commissions of the United Nations, to 
help countries satisfy their requirements 
for educational, scientific and cultural 
materials, despite acute shortages of 
foreign exchange. 


Co-operative arrangements have been 
established with the Economic Commis- 
sions for Europe and for Asia and the 
Far East, and are being proposed for 
Latin America as well. Under these ar- 
rangements, UNESCO submits to the 
Economic Commissions a priority list 
of materials, which are then circulated 
to governments for indications as to 
potential importers and exporters. On 
the basis of the information received, 
UNESCO and the Economic Commis- 
sions will facilitate the conclusion of 
agreements. 


A first list of scientific equipment and 
audio-visual aids to education has been 
submitted to the Economic Commission 
for Europe, and if results warrant it, the 
list will be extended to include other 
materials. A similar list will be dis- 
patched to the other Economic Com- 
missions, with the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe undertaking to find 
sources of supply in Europe for mater- 
ials not available within non-European 
regions. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND POSTAL 
CHANNELS 


UNESCO is vitally interested in pro- 
moting the use of radio and telecom- 
munications, both as public information 
media and as instruments of education, 
and to that end, has worked closely 
with the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union. At international conferen- 
ces under the auspices of this tech- 
nical agency of the United Nations, 
UNESCO has stressed the importance 
of using radio in the interests of peace; 
the expansion of radio communications 
in under-developed areas; the promo- 
tion of the international exchange of 
programs; the extension of educational, 
scientific and cultural broadcasts; and 
the promotion of professional training 
for radio personnel. 


To a 63-nation International High 
Frequency Broadcasting Conference, 
which met at Mexico City from Octo- 
ber 1948 to April 1949, UNESCO’s 
Director-General sent a statement urg- 
ing the adoption of an equitable inter- 
national plan for allocating high fre- 
quencies, and emphasizing that the fre- 
quencies so allotted be used in the 
interests of peace. In response, the Con- 
ference adopted a resolution pledging 
that “the frequencies to be assigned by 
the Conference should not be used for 
purposes contrary to mutual under- 
standing and tolerance, and that all 
appropriate steps should be taken to the 
end that this resolution is followed by 
practical measures on the part of the 
governments concerned.” 


UNESCO's insistence on the rational 
use of radio in the interests of peace, 
in educating the world’s peoples and in 
promoting understanding among them, 
was also voiced at the Fourth Inter- 
American Radio Conference which met 
in Washington from May to July, 1949. 
Two resolutions adopted by that Con- 
ference call, among other things, for 
the use of radio in reducing illiteracy, 
for better training of radio personnel 
and for technical aid to countries which 
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have not yet developed efficient broad- 
casting services. 

Telecommunications provide a vital 
service for the world’s press. It was for 
this reason that the Director-General of 
UNESCO addressed a message to the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Conference, which met in Paris in July, 
1949, to revise international telegraph 
and telephone regulations in force since 
1938, urging greater priorities and more 
reduced charges for press messages and 
pointing out that the definition of “press 
messages” should be understood to cov- 
er a larger field than merely political 
or commercial information. UNESCO’s 
action was guided by the consideration 
that the press requires the best available 
facilities on telecommunication chan- 
nels to acquit itself of its essential func- 
tion of providing ample and adequate 
information to the public. 

Basing themselves on UNESCO’s 
initiative, both the International Feder- 
ation of Newspaper Publishers and Edi- 
tors and “Group 39,” an affiliation 
representing national agencies in Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Finland, Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland, ad- 
dressed to the same Conference a re- 
quest for reduced tariffs and priority 
facilities. 

UNESCO has also worked with the 
Universal Postal Union to facilitate the 
free flow of information through wider 
use of postal services. The Organization 
has asked its Member States to support 
a plan, prepared by the UPU in 1947, 
which permits payment in national cur- 
rency at one’s local post office for sub- 
scriptions to foreign newspapers and 
periodicals. The UPU reports that 35 
States have signed this Agreement but 
that only nine have implemented it. 
UNESCO has also asked its Member 
States to support provisions of the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention which permits 
a 50 percent reduction on postal 
charges for books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals and newspapers. Member States 
have furthermore been asked to apply 
these privileges to all printed materials. 
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NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE 

Since its inception, UNESCO has 
paid considerable attention to the vital 
problem of the shortage and distribu- 
tion of newsprint, and its limiting ef- 
fects on freedom of information. The 
surveys of technical needs in press, ra- 
dio and films, carried out by UNESCO 
in 43 countries since 1947, show that 
even in highly developed areas, the 
press is often handicapped by newsprint 
shortages, while vast under-developed 
areas are practically without supplies. 
The unequal distribution of newsprint 
is illustrated by the fact that the great 
continents of South America, Asia and 
Africa, containing 67 percent of the 
world’s population, consume only 11 
percent of the world’s newsprint pro- 
duction. Yet these are the very areas 
where supplies are most urgently 
needed in campaigns for education. 

It is UNESCO’s duty to voice the 
needs of the public and of those who 
serve the public. For this reason, 
UNESCO, working again through the 
technical agency in the field, sent repre- 
sentatives to the Conference on World 
Pulp Problems, convened by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation at Montreal during April/May 
1949. UNESCO’s Director-General, in 
a special message, brought the issue of 
newsprint shortages to the attention of 
the Conference, which expressed appre- 
ciation of UNESCO’s efforts and rec- 
ommended that the FAO and UNESCO 
should together seek solutions of the 
problem. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Another problem of concern to 
UNESCO is the training of persons en- 
gaged in the press, radio and film fields 
throughout the world. The Technical 
Needs Surveys reveal that in many 
countries, trained personnel, both tech- 
nical and professional, at all levels, is 
one of the most acute needs of public 
information services. 

As a consequence, UNESCO in 1948 
drafted a plan to establish an Interna- 


tional Institute of Press and Informa- 
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tion, to function independently of 
UNESCO. This Institute would serve 
as a training and research center for 
journalists from all over the world, a 
discussion forum, information center, 
and a place where training and teaching 
methods for journalism could be stud- 
ied, compared and improved. 


The Press Institute plan has been 
circulated for comment to governments, 
professional organizations, and a large 
number of editors, journalists and other 
information experts. This was done in 
accordance with the instruction from 
the General Conference to encourage 
the creation of the Institute “insofar as 
a demand for such an Institute is re- 
vealed by journalists and their organi- 
zations, and to co-operate with the In- 
stitute if created.” Meanwhile, the plan 
has received further endorsement by 
the Economic and Social Council which 
in July 1949 passed a resolution noting 
with satisfaction the work carried out 
by UNESCO, recalling “that the United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation considered that an Interna- 
tional Institute of Press and Informa- 
tion could be conducive with . the 
improvement of the quality of informa- 
tion,” and expressing “the hope that 
such an Institute will shortly be set up.” 

Analysis of the comment received 
reveals wide support for the Institute 
Plan, although certain modifications of 
the original plan are suggested. It has 
been recommended, in particular, that 
the Institute start on a small scale and 
be extended as its work becomes 
known, and its benefits are recognized 
by everyone interested in raising pro- 
fessional standards in journalism. 

About the end of this year, UNESCO 
plans to convene a committee of inde- 
pendent professional experts, and place 
before it the draft project, together with 
the entire volume of opinion received 
by that date. A final report and recom- 
mendations with regard to the Institute 
Plan will then be submitted to the 
UNESCO General Conference in May 
1950. 
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In this, as in many other activities 
related to the whole field of freedom 
of information, UNESCO works in 
consultation with competent interna- 
tional professional organizations. Thus, 
the Institute Plan was submitted last 
June to the Annual Congress of the 
International Federation of Newspaper 
Publishers and Editors, which marked 
its desire to be associated with the plan. 
From the outset, UNESCO has recog- 
nized the importance of working with 
and through professional organizations, 
and indeed, has helped to set them up 
whenever the occasion arose. 


To help meet immediate needs for 
professional training, UNESCO is pro- 
moting, directly or indirectly, a number 
of fellowships which offer training op- 
portunities in schools, newspaper offices 
and radio and film studios to people 
engaged in the press, radio and film 
fields. Generally speaking, the press 
fellowships are intended to provide 
training in editorial offices, while the 
radio fellowships cover script-writing, 
program production and technical oper- 
ations, and film fellowships aim at pro- 
viding facilities in audio-visual educa- 
tion. 


Of six UNESCO-sponsored fellow- 
ships donated by newspapers in the 
United Kingdom, for instance, three 
have already been awarded to journal- 
ists from Czechoslovakia, France and 
the Netherlands, and the remaining 
three will most probably be awarded to 
press men from Greece, Italy and Siam. 
In addition, UNESCO itself is financing 
this year a limited number of fellow- 
ships in Latin America. So far, three 
have been allocated to candidates from 
Ecuador, Mexico and Peru, who will 
use them for studies in the media of 
mass communications. Under the same 
scheme, one journalist from Singapore 
and one from the Netherlands went to 
Canada this year to complete their pro- 
fessional training, under the auspices of 
the Canadian Council for Reconstruc- 
tion through UNESCO. 

In addition, UNESCO’s publication 
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“Study Abroad, An International Hand- 
book of Fellowships, Scholarships and 
Educational Exchanges,” in listing more 
than 16,000 available awards for 1948- 
49 in 38 countries, has publicized for 
the first time many opportunities suita- 
ble for students of the mass media 
seeking overseas training. Volume two 
of this publication, reporting for 1949- 
50 is to be published this year. 


As a further step in promoting the 
fuller and more efficient use of mass 
media, UNESCO is arranging for the 
publication of a number of brochures 
by information experts. Four of these 
brochures are to be published in Eng- 
lish and French, by the end of this year. 
One of the brochures is a report on 
“Professional Training for Journalism,” 
by Dr. Robert W. Desmond, Chairman 
of the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of California. It deals with (1) 
professional training for journalists, (2) 
professional training programs in the 
world today, and (3) principles and 
recommendations for the organization 
of professional training. The report also 
contains details of the development and 
plans for the accreditation of schools 
and departments of journalism in the 
United States, sample curricula from 
training instititions in Belgium, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, India, Mexi- 
co and the United States, as well as a 
selected list of textbooks and reference 
works recommended by schools of 
journalism. 


The other three brochures to be pub- 

lished this year are: 

“Professional Training as a Means of 
Attaining the Highest Standards 
in the Use of the Radio Me- 
dium,” by Maurace Gorham, for- 
merly Editor of the BBC Radio 
Times, and Director of the North 
American Service. 

“The Audio-Visual Unit in Funda- 
mental Education,” by the Film 
Centre, London. 

“Education and Radio: School 
Broadcasting,” by Roger Clausse, 
Deputy Director-General of the 
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Belgian National 
Institute. 

Other brochures or pamphiets are to 
be published later on the following sub- 
jects: “The Consumption and Distribu. 
tion of Newsprint;” “Low-Cost Radio 
Receivers;” “Professional Training of 
Film Technicians;” “Production and 
Utilization of Educational Films in 
Fundamental Education;” “Educational 
Broadcasts.” 


Broadcasting 


COLLABORATION WITH THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

All of UNESCO’s efforts to promote 
freedom of information have been un- 
dertaken in close co-operation with the 
United Nations. UNESCO participated 
in the planning of the U. N. Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information, 
which brought together press and in- 
formation specialists representing 54 
countries. This Conference, which met 
in Geneva in March and April 1948, 
drafted three conventions concerning 
freedom of information, two of which 
were amalgamated, and provisionally 
adopted by the U. N. General Assen- 
bly in May 1949, under the title “Inter- 
national Convention on the Transmis- 
sion of News and the Right of Correc- 
tion.” 

UNESCO actively participated in all 
the Sessions of the U. N. Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press, a body established in 
March 1947 by the Economic and So- 
cial Council as a special division of the 
Commission on Human Rights. The 
Sub-Commission’s life has now been 
extended until 1952, and both its own 
terms of reference, and the instructions 
of UNESCO’s General Conference 
formalize the close links that have al- 
ways existed between these two U. N. 
units concerned with freedom of infor- 
mation. In general, the division of ef- 
fort is that the United Nations deal pri- 
marily with the political aspects of in- 
formation problems, while UNESCO 
concerns itself with the more technical 
aspects, and the general promotion o! 
the free flow of educational, scientific 
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and cultural information across nation- 
al frontiers. 

In fulfillment of UNESCO’s under- 
taking to offer its active assistance to 
the Sub-Commission, various special 
reports are planned for submission to 
the Fourth Session of the U. N. Sub- 
Commission in April 1950. One is a 
survey of information facilities (press, 
radio, films) in relation to the ade- 
quacy of the news available to the peo- 
ples of the world. It will draw upon 
the Technical Needs Surveys and other 
sources of data to present as graphic- 
ally and simply as possible, by means 
of maps, charts and tables, a break- 
down and comparative analysis of the 
technical facilities for disseminating in- 
formation. Covering all areas for which 
reliable data exists, it is intended to as- 
sist the Sub-Commission in making rec- 
ommendations on measures to over- 
come obstacles to the free flow of in- 
formation arising out of shortages of 
newsprint, radio transmittcrs, film pro- 
jectors and other of the key facilities 
for carrying information. 

The second report is to be a survey 
of the production, distribution and 
contents of newsreels in relation to the 
adequacy of the news available to the 
peoples of the world. It will seek to es- 
tablish the extent to which newsreels 
perform a role of informing people. In 
particular, it will study whether non- 
producing areas are adequately served 
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by the content and speed of arrival of 
newsreels from abroad. 

This co-operation with the United 
Nations links up UNESCO’s varied ac- 
tivities to promote “the free flow of in- 
formation by word and image.” UN- 
ESCO’s mission in the world today 
primary role can only be to stimulate 
and co-ordinate action in support of 
its objectives. The fulfillment of UN- 
ESCO’s mission in the world today 
depends largely on the effectiveness 
with which governments of member 
states, themselves, carry out its pro- 
gram in their own countries and 
through international action. An in- 
creasingly vital part will have to be 
played by the UNESCO National Com- 
missions, which are being set up in a 
growing number of countries to pro- 
vide the necessary liaison between the 
UNESCO Secretariat, on the one hand, 
and governments, national organiza- 
tions and the general public, on the 
other. 

It has been said that UNESCO's role 
is to act as the world’s conscience, but 
without the light of knowledge, that 
conscience can neither be aroused nor 
stimulated into action. The Division of 
Free Flow of Information seeks to en- 
able people in different countries to 
know each other better by exchanging 
ideas and information, and through 
such mutual comprehension to enhance 
the chances of lasting peace. 





“In terms of the work of journalism schools, what I am asking for, is 
first, selectivity. The men permitted to prepare for journalism should have 
the character, the force, the zest for public service to be safe men to entrust 
with the professional standards journalism needs. For, let me repeat, jour- 
nalistic standards in operation are so far highly individual. You have them 


or you don’t. And on the best or worst papers, it makes a great difference 
which kind of reporter is on the story and which kind of desk editor is 
handling it.’—Lovuis M. Lyons, curator of the Nieman Foundation, in 
address at 1949 AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA convention. 
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Mass COMMUNICATIONS. Edited by 
Wilbur Schramm. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press. 1949. xi + 552° 
pp. $4.50. 


% THE DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
Communications Research in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has selected and edit- 
ed these readings to serve as a supple- 
ment to the Institute’s earlier collec- 
tion, Communications in Modern Soci- 
ety, 1948. The editor states correcily 
that the new book is “broader in scope 
and usefulness” than its predecessor. 


The book should simplify greatly the 
task of students and teachers who want 
an introduction to the steadily increas- 
ing amount of communications research 
carried on in recent years in all areas 
of the social sciences. Here are gath- 
ered together for the first time publica- 
Ftions by anthropologists, psychologists, 
sociologists, political scientists, econo- 
mists, and media men. 


In addition to its value as an intro- 
duction to the field, Mass Communica- 
tions will be helpful in classes in re- 
search method, where the teacher wants 
examples of varied research techniques 
as applied to the problems of journal- 
ism. 


The selections are drawn from 15 
books and four journals. Dominant 
personality of the collection is Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated as the person “who has done per- 
haps more than any other man toward 
bringing the social sciences to bear on 
the problems of communications.” 
Lazarsfeld is co-author of at least four 
of the books from which material is 
reprinted. 


The most frequently used single vol- 
ume is The Communication of Ideas 
(1948), edited by Lyman Bryson. Five 
of its articles are reprinted. Material 
from journals includes articles from the 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, the Public 
Opinion Quarterly, the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, and the American Socio- 
logical Review. 
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Major attention is given to the news- 
paper, radio, motion picture, and inter- 
national communications and news- 
gathering. Lesser notice is given the 
book and the magazine. 

The collection is organized into six 
sections: Development of mass com- 
munications; control and support of 
mass communications; the communica- 
tion process; the content of mass com- 
munications; the audiences of mass 
communications; effects of mass com- 
munications. Each section is prefaced 
by a brief explanatory statement and 
bibliographical suggestions for further 
reading. Selections vary in length from 
a single page to the forty-page sum- 
mary from The Economic Effects of 
Advertising, by Neil H. Borden. 

A brief chronology of mass commu- 
nications orients the reader at the be- 
ginning; an appendix contains six pages 
of additional facts and figures. Some of 
the tables have been so condused that 
their meaning may be unclear to lay 
readers. 

The dates of original publication of 
the selections show sharply how recent 
is most of the upsurge of communica- 
tions research by social scientists. Only 
two selections date from the 1920s: 
“The World Outside and the Pictures 
in Our Heads,” by Walter Lippmann, 
taken from his 1922 book, Public 
Opinion, and “The Natural History of 
the Newspaper,” by Robert E. Park, 
from The City, published in 1925. 
Park’s famous essay is an especially 
suitable opening chapter. The two dec- 
ades from 1926 through 1946 add only 
nine more selections; while twenty-four 
selections were first published in 1947, 
1948, or 1949. 

Assuming that Dr. Schramm’s vol- 
ume is representative of the best recent 
work in communications, it is signifi- 
cant that of the more than 35 authors 
whose work is reprinted, only seven are 
directly connected with journalism edu- 
cation. Does this indicate that scholars 
in the social sciences have tended to 
“run away with the ball” in communi- 
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cations research? Or is it to be expected 
that journalism educators should con- 
tribute only a fifth of our new knowl- 
edge concerning communications? 

This writer’s opinion is that social 
scientists are exploring areas that should 
have been opened up years ago by men 
in journalism. It is encouraging, how- 
ever, that staff members and graduate 
students in schools and departments of 
journalism are contributing an increas- 
ing flow of research results. 

CLIFFORD F. WEIGLE 
University of Oregon 


A TREASURY OF GREAT REPORTING. 
Edited by Louis L. Snyder and Rich- 
ard B. Morris. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1949. xlv + 784 pp. $5. 


WY THE CLASSIC APPRAISAL OF JOURNAL- 
ism—the one that most often has been 
quoted and which provided both the 
idea for this book and the subdtitle—is 
that by Matthew Arnold: “Journalism 
is literature in a hurry.” 


Using this as the springboard of their 
introduction, Louis L. Snyder, associate 
professor of history in the College of 
the City of New York, and Richard B. 
Morris, professor of history in Colum- 
bia University, write in explanation of 
the scope and plan of their book: 


Reporting, the very marrow of jour- 
nalism, may well be considered litera- 
ture in an even greater hurry. This 
“Treasury” one 175 of the greatest 
examples of reporting. In most cases, 
they were written under pressure, and 
yet they have managed to catch that 
added dimension of history. 


Here, in the language of the subtitle, 
is “ ‘Literature under Pressure,’ from 
the Sixteenth Century to Our Own 
Time.” Here are the great stories of 
then and now—masterpieces of journal- 
ism ranging from Daniel Defoe, Charles 
Dickens, Victor Hugo, Mark Twain, 
and Rudyard Kipling to Winston 
Churchill, Irvin S. Cobb, H. G. Wells, 
Ernest Hemingway, John Steinbeck, 
and Rebecca West. Here are accounts 
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of the John Peter Zenger trial, the Bos. 
ton tea party, the Hamilton-Burr duel, 
the Chicago fire, and a host of other 
great topics, ancient and modern. Here, 
too, is radio reporting at its best—Wi. 
liam L. Shirer recounting Hitler’s tri- 
umph, Edward R. Murrow telling how 
the RAF makes Berlin an “orchestrated 
hell”, and Lowell Thomas broadcasting 
the birth of a nation (the new Israel). 
Here, again, are 32 pages of pictures, 
selected “to illustrate varied techniques, 
from the caricature of Hogarth and the 
cartoons of Daumier to the latest prize 
news photographs.” Each of these pic- 
tures, incidentally, is related to one of 
the stories in the book. 


In selecting the material for this an- 
thology, Messrs. Snyder and Morris 
consulted city editors, teachers of jour- 
nalism, radio executives, and the best 
newspaper files of the world. They were 
guided in their choices by depth and 
significance, rather than the momentary 
or sensational. There are no hoaxes nor 
gossip reporting here. And, likewise, 
there is little about art, music, and the 
stage, because the work of the critic, 
however good, does not come within 
the scope of this work. As the editors 
write: 


The rise of brutal militarism and the 
authoritarian state, the fight for freedom 
and the democratic way of life, the 
spread of bigotry and the search for 
tolerance, the respect for human per- 
sonality in a world of increasing mecha- 
nization and centralized control, the 
struggle for a better economic and s0- 
cial order—these are some of the issues 
which determined the selection of much 
of the reportage included between these 
covers. 


Significant, readable, and worthy o! 
reprinting as are the stories herein pre- 
served, much of the value of this book 
derives from the comments on each 
story by the compilers. They give the 
background, place the story in historical 
perspective, and otherwise recreate the 
time and circumstance of the original 
publication as one would expect off 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
JOURNALISM RESEARCH 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger and Marcus M. Wilkerson 


The contributors to this volume regard journalism research as the 
systematic study of mass communications, and have designed this book 
to supply in concise form a handbook for students interested in commu- 
nications research, 
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good historians with a proper under- 
standing of journalism. 


Covering more than three centuries, 
the book is an excellent yardstick for 
comparative measurements—reporting 
then and now. The editors quote Mr. 
Swope and Ward Greene as belonging 
to the “better then” category, but add: 


For several years (we) have 'ived in 
the company of great reporting and 
have found no evidence indicating that 
the art is senescent. . . . Today report- 
ers write with greater subtlety and depth 
than did most of their predecessors. 
They are better grounded in scientific 
and technical matters. They have better 
linguistic equipment when working in 
foreign countries, and they have by no 
means lost the touch for finding the so- 
cial pulse beat in their stories. 
Today’s men and women of the working 
press are as responsive to the challenge 
of great events as were the star report- 
ers of an earlier day. 


As to what was news three hundred 
years ago, as compared with today, 
Messrs. Snyder and Morris note that 
“the forerunners of Daniel Defoe were 
preoccupied with witchcraft and the 
black arts, while the contemporaries of 
Rebecca West are concerned with atom- 
ic fission, but the major occurences 
which were the subject of news stories 
in 1587 would, if they happened today, 
make the front page.” 


Equally interesting and valuable are 
the editors’ comments on the qualities 
of the good reporter and reporting, and 
changes in the news story form. They 
recall that H. G. Wells said that good 
reporting results from “an interrogative 
state of mind”. They stress the point 
that great reporting “must reveal per- 
ception”; that the reporter must possess 
“the seeing eye and hearing ear”; and 
must be capable of “discerning the 
deeper implications in the chance 
event”. They comment on pace, accura- 
cy, truthfulness, and similar fundamen- 
tals of the journalistic process. They 
note that Erwin D. Canham, editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor, like 
other great editors, has said that the 
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most important obligation of the repor. 
ter is to get the story right. 

To read this book (and to do so is a 
“must” for editors, reporters, teachers 
of journalism, and all those engaged i in 
communications work) is a great joy, 
and also is to agree with the editors in 
this fairly obvious but profound obser. 
vation: 


In the final analysis history is news 
reporting in slow motion. The reporter 
who seeks out the evidence at first hand 
is marching with the shock troops in the 
battalions of truth. He has “loosed the 
fateful lightning of a terrible swift 
—— truth that shall make men 
ree. 


JOHN E. DREwry 
University of Georgia 


THE ART OF READABLE WRITING. By 
Rudolf Flesch. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1949. xiv + 237 pp. $3. 


WY DR. FLESCH HERE PRESENTS HIS SEC- 
ond “readable-writing” formula—one 
simpler and easier to use than that in 
The Art of Plain Talk. The book con- 
tains a foreword, a preface, 21 chap- 
ters, some back-of-the-book notes, a 
reading list and four pages on use of 
the formula. The notes are easy to read, 
but not to use, since they have no ref- 
erence-indicators. The reading list, after 
it passes the Fowlers, Mencken, and 
Perrin, appears to me of questionable 
value. 


The new formula will help a lot of 
inexperienced or unrelaxed writers to 
put their words together in simpler, 
more appealing, more understandable 
form. I shall advise every writing stv- 
dent who faces me to read the book— 
as much because Flesch practices his 
preachments as for the preachments. 


One weakness of the book is what 
seems Dr. Flesch’s assumption that he 
has found a new key to writing effective 
English. I must repeat that he has only 
cast the key in a new mold. For in- 
stance, in Chapter III, titled smartly 
“The Importance of Being Trivial,” Dr. 
Flesch makes two points: Have a plan 
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for your writing; be specific, anecdotal. 
He makes them in short, simple sen- 
tences, with short, simple words, many 
of which are high in human interest. 
He uses plenty of anecdotes. All of this 
is Flesch doctrine in practice, and it’s 
interesting and entertaining—‘“readable 
writing,” without cavil (mo . . . can’t 
use that word. Substitute “question.’’). 
But it isn’t new. It’s something that 
hundreds of writers have known and 
used, for centuries. And it’s something 
that writing teachers and writing text- 
books have traditionally dwelt on. Few 
of them, perhaps, have been so helpful 
as Dr. Flesch. 


Since Dr. Flesch is so helpful to be- 
ginners, it’s too bad that he throws in 
so many blocks to full acceptance by 
those with more experience. I regret to 
say that my copy of The Art of Read- 
able Writing has almost as much of my 
red-penciled questioning in it as it has 
of Harper & Brothers’ black ink. I 
question, for example, the statement on 
page 29 that “this [writing a piece “al- 
most automatically” from a_ strong 
topic-sentence beginning] is what news- 
papermen call ‘writing from the head- 
line’ or ‘from the lead.’” I confess that 
both phrases are new as newspaper jar- 
gon to me, and that I can’t see how 
they could possibly be taken to mean 
substantially the same thing, as Dr. 
Flesch seems to imply. Nor am I con- 
vinced by his saying so, that Norman 
Cousins wrote the headline “Modern 
Man Is Obsolete” before he wrote the 
editorial that followed; nor even, in- 
deed, that Cousins rather than one of 


his skilled colleagues wrote the head- 
line. 


Finally, { go along with Gorham 
Munson (Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Sept. 10, 1949, page 37) in liking 
much of the book, but in disliking this 
bland ignoring of “the limitations of 
plain-talk style.” Plain-talk style is cer- 
tainly best for plain talk, and doubtless 
most talk should be plain talk. But not 
all talk. Oliver Wendell Holmes would 
be a dud on the Flesch scales; so would 


Raymond Swing; so would most of 
Thomas Mann. But their prose is beau- 
tiful, and it’s effective—not as plain 
talk, but as talk for audiences that 
don’t have to have their reading larded 
with second person pronouns and hyp- 
notic stories. 


In spite of all these weak spots, the 
book has a lot of value for novices. It 
should aid inept writers to ease their 
styles, to reach their readers. But I re- 
gret that Dr. Flesch, whose service to 
the American public through his books 
and his advisory jobs has been note- 
worthy (and will continue to be), has 
spread it so thin. Pack it together, 
squeeze the water out, and it would be 
a satisfaction to almost everybody. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


How TO WRITE FOR HOMEMAKERS. By 
Lou Richardson and Genevieve Cal- 
lahan. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Col- 
lege Press. 1949. xi + 206 pp. $3. 


% THIS HANDBOOK ON WRITING HOME 
copy is aimed at the home economist 
who lacks journalistic training. But the 
journalist of little or no scientific home 
economics education who is handling 
home subjects will also find in it many 
valuable tips. So, too, will the adver- 
tising agency, particularly if it has food 
accounts. The tips supply the key to 
copy with pulling power. 


Any school or department of jour- 
nalism with women students will find 
the book a valuable addition to its li- 
brary. A wise assignment to give every 
junior or senior woman student would 
be: Read chapters one, two, and six of 
this book, then study the women’s sec- 
tion of a dozen newspapers to see how 
good a job the editors are doing. That 
assignment would reveal to the student 
something of the possibilities for crea- 
tive writing and editing in the woman’s 
field. 


The Richardson-Callahan formula 
for all types of home writing—visual- 
ize, analyze, organize, dramatize—is 
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not new, but it is effectively presented. 
In writing style, format, and art work, 
the book practices what it preaches. 
Phraseology is “as lively as fresh 
yeast,” to use one of their figures of 
speech. Marginal tidbits are sprigs of 
parsley that not only garnish the page 
but also have nutritive value for writ- 
ers. 


Chapters on writing publicity stories, 
advertisements, magazine articles, book- 
lets and bulletins, speeches and pro- 
grams, food preparation demonstra- 
tions, telecasts and radio scripts, letters 
and memos, cookbooks and textbooks 
and scripts for educational films are in- 
cluded. These are in addition to the 
three already recommended for juniors 
or seniors: The Richardson-Callahan 
Writing Formula, Directions and Reci- 
pes, and Photography and Other Art 
Work. 

The 13 pages of “special sections” 
contributed by Kay Goeppinger of the 
Department of Journalism, Iowa State 
College, are a helpful supplement, par- 
ticularly for anyone handling foods 
copy. 

The authors of the book have had 
rich journalistic experience. They have 
edited magazines, free lanced, written 
advertising copy for print and radio, 
and finally set up their own office as 
consultants for those who sell home 
products. Both are members of Theta 
Sigma Phi. 

HELEN P. HOSTETTER 
Kansas State College 





MODERN FEATURE WRITING. By De- 
Witt C. Reddick. New York: Harp- 
er and Brothers. 1949. x + 457 pp. 


$4. 3 


@% THE COVER OF THIS BOOK IS SOME- 
what unattractive and unimaginative. 
What’s inside is just the opposite. 
That’s a broad statement. But De- 
Witt Reddick has written a broad book. 
His writing isn’t flashy, and his ap- 
proach isn’t revolutionary, but he con- 
centrates on the single job of finding, 


researching, and writing features, and 
therein exhibits sound workmanship 
and exceptionally complete coverage. 

This University of Texas journalism 
professor describes what he has tried to 
do: 

A book on writing should aim to be 
the voice of experience, crystallizing for 
the writer lessons that have been 
learned by others who have preceded 
him. It can bring into focus the prin- 
ciples of good writing which these ex- 
perienced writers have discovered, thus 
making these principles more quickly 
discernible to the beginner. It can dis- 
sect and analyze articles in such a way 
that the beginner may see more clearly 
how he too may create them. 

Modern Feature Writing does pre- 
cisely this. It has a multitude of refer- 
ences to and excerpts from revealing 
magazine articles—274 if you care to 
count them—and weaves each into a 
principle-pointing pattern. 

The text is slanted toward both news- 
paper and magazine feature writing, 
but there is no watering-down of tech- 
nique for the newspaper angles of the 
process. Inspiration is plentiful, al- 
though happily not of the gushy type. 
The commercial possibilities of free- 
lancing are discussed, but not over- 
played. Article analyses—called “autop- 
sies”—are numerous and _ thorough. 
Sample assignments are unobtrusively 
suggested in most chapters. Professional 
biographies of successful feature writers 
are realistic enough to prevent students 
from leaving the book too glamor-eyed. 

Like too few texts in journalism, 
Mr. Reddick’s book is audience-slanted 
and should develop considerable reader- 
interest. It has four major sections: The 
first emphasizes getting-started and in- 
spirational matter. The second, com- 
prising about half the book, breaks 
down article types into eleven catego- 
ries. The third considers the mechan- 
ical and marketing angles, and is par- 
ticularly good in chapters on “Getting 
the National Angle” and “Multiple 


Sales from One Idea.” (The latter is 
only six pages long, but well could be 
the subject for an entire second course 
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in article-writing.) The fourth section 
has three chapters on style. 


Emphasizing the professional ap- 
proach to features, Reddick points out 
that this attitude causes the writer to 
adjust his work to the needs of the 
reader, to discipline himself to follow 
routine work habits, to make proper 
use of criticism, and to perfect his use 
of his tools. All are simple rules, but 
ail are vital. 


As the author points out, you can’t 
learn to write by reading a book. But 
this particular book can speed up the 
learning process impressively. 

GorRDON A. SABINE 
University of Oregon 


THe MODERN REPORTER’S HANDBOOK. 
By John Paul Jones. New York: 
Rinehart & Company. 1949. xvi + 
430 pp. $3.50. 


% THE AUTHOR SA.\’S HE TRIED TO PRO- 
duce a guide to newspaper policy and a 
“recipe book” for the cub reporter and 
the college journalism student. In his 
preface, he gaves credit to 64 editors 
and managing editors who sent him in- 
formation about the policies of their 
newspapers. In explanations of such 
policies, he refers to a survey of more 
than 300 United States papers. Appar- 
ently, he worked diligently to gather 
the “recipes” for this new handbook for 
news writers. 


The college journalism student will 
find the book a helpful guide in gather- 
ing facts and a useful and practical aid 
in writing the news. If his instructor 
supplies the necessary background, sup- 
plements the material on gathering of 
facts, and resolves apparent conflicts in 
policies cited, he may even consider it 
an up-to-date, easily understood text- 
book. The volume is well indexed, well 
organized, and well provided with ex- 
amples. Every chapter is divided into 
titled sections, and the sections are 
numbered consecutively throughout for 
convenience. 

The cub reporter might run into 
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trouble using the “recipes” without 
some expert coaching. For example: 
Although the cub will be working on 
local stories, he will find that the sec- 
tion which tells him how to cite the au- 
thority for his facts uses an example 
which says that “Moscow radio said to- 
day that Foreign Minister Molotov had 
agreed to Secretary of State Marshall’s 
proposal. .”’ He might be some- 
what confused, too, about a direction 
to write that “the defendant pleaded in- 
nocent” and about a quoted policy 
which seems to tell him that he may de- 
cide whether or not a “dangerous” 
story is worth publishing. 

College instructors in _ reporting 
courses will welcome the fresh material 
in chapters like the one on identifica- 
tion and authority in the news; it in- 
cludes a good list of church titles. The 
material on the handling of stories 
about juvenile delinquency, local gov- 
ernment and statistical data is valuable 
and well presented. The chapter on ac- 
cident stories gives good advice and 
suggestions for covering air accidents. 
The directions for writing stories of 
meetings and speeches might have gone 
further with proper use of quotations. 

The book has several glossaries, the 
best being the “Reporter’s Dictionary” 
of words frequently misused—shall and 
will, liable and likely, imply and infer, 
feel and believe. Instructors will enjoy 
having such a useful list in the hands 
of every student. 

The author tries hard to impress up- 
on reporters the importance of writing 
in readable style. He cautions them to 
write “leads that talk” and to keep the 
“fog index” low. The young cub, hav- 
ing been taught thereby to mind the 
readability experts, might himself be 
somewhat fogbound by the language in 
some of the examples and quotations. 

In dealing with news of the courts, 
the author gives too little attention to 
the civil law and procedure. He seems 
to adopt the common habit of thinking 
of courts as criminal tribunals. For ex- 
ample, his glossary defines demurrer 
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only as it is used in criminal cases. It 
also repeats the common mistake of de- 
fining appellant as the party defeated in 
the lower court. 


The book has the ring of the realistic 
and the punch of the practical. Most of 
the examples are effective, once the 
reader gets used to the “cute” bogus 
names in the local stories quoted. 
While the inexperienced instructor 
might wish the author had worked out 
some good exercises and assignments, 
he will soon discover that he saves 
time in grading papers by marking er- 
rors and then citing the numbers of 
sections in which Jones discusses such 
errors. The student who has an experi- 
enced teacher will learn a great deal 
from this book, and he will have no 
difficulty reviewing the material. The 
cub who tries to use this “cookbook” 
all by himself, however, might botch 
some jobs. 

ELMER F. BETH 
University of Kansas 


THE GREAT PicTuRES 1949. Edited by 


Clifton C. Edom. New York: Green- 
berg. 1949. 128 pp. $3.50. 


% THIS IS PROBABLY THE BEST OF THE 
picture annuals. 

The book reproduces 130 of the best 
out of 2,464 prints submitted in the 
1948 photography competition spon- 
sored by the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. The previous edition con- 
tained 100 of the 1,000 submitted in 
the 1947 contest. 


Kinds of interest in press photogra- 
phy and in the sixth annual competi- 
tion are revealed in the entries from 31 
states, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
waii, Australia, Scotland and England: 
portfolios, 97; series-sequences, 67; 
news, 397; sports, 352; feature, 1,155. 
Classifications of series-sequence and 
color were added to the 1948 competi- 
tion, but the book reproduces no color 
pictures and indicates a comparative 
lack of interest in this category. 


The pictures themselves represent 
technical excellence in almost every 
case, though a few are ordinary and 
their exclusion might have improved 
the book. Certainly anyone who has 
ever had anything to do with a photo- 
graphic competition could not raise any 
serious objections to selection of the 
winners. One does not expect many or 
even any of the “great” pictures to be 
remembered in the future, but they are 
the “best” of the year and as such are 
useful in a variety of ways. 

For example, the professional and 
advanced amateur use the book to see 
what pictures stood the tests. All the 
talk and work concerning lighting, sup- 
plies, subject-matter, etc., is but second- 
ary in comparison with the photo- 
graphs of the year, the final product. 
Here the photographer can refresh 
himself on what is good and, more im- 
portant, get new ideas. 

Authoritative recognition of the best 
work of the year stimulates the profes- 
sional, promotes more and better work 
in the future, and eventually raises 
standards in press photography. For 
millions of others who simply like pic- 
tures, the book serves as a medium for 
the appreciation of art and beauty, en- 
tertainment, and recalling the news as 
it occurred. 

Accompanying the photographs are 
three short chapters on pictures. Henry 
Ehrlich, managing editor of Look, 
claims that the main medium of ex- 
pression for most great photographers 
is the magazine. Paul Threlfall, chief 
photographer of the Wichita Beacon 
and president of the National Press 
Photographers Association, says that 
press photography has acquired a pro- 
fessional status. Vincent S. Jones, exec- 
utive editor of the Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch and Utica Daily Press, traces 
many photographic troubles to the bro- 
mide, “Man bites dog,” and to the 
proverb about a picture being worth a 
thousand words. 

One may not agree with these theses, 
but he must respect and applaud these 
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leaders and friends of press photogra- 
phy for their enthusiasm in helping 
others shoot better pictures. 

ALFRED A. CROWELL 
Kent State University 


PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM. Proceed- 
ings of the 1949 Convention of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. [Edited by Alice Fox Pitts.] 
Atlanta: The Society, Wright Bryan, 
secretary, in care of The Atlanta 
Journal. 1949. 262 pp. $3. 


% THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWS- 
paper Editors consists of 512 members 
and operates on a modest budget slight- 
ly larger than $11,000 per year. The 
membership ranges from _ representa- 
tives of the largest newspapers to a se- 
lected few from papers under 50,000 
circulation. 


The Washington conventions are oc- 
casions for work, from 9:30 o'clock 
each morning until 10 or 11 o’clock at 
night. To the conventions as guests 
come the great, the hopeful, and the 
specialists of the time to explain prob- 
lems to the editors. This year the Pres- 
ident came genially to the Statler Hotel 
when his own garden party was rained 
out. 


The President spoke off the record, 
but nothing he said expunged the rec- 
ord made in 1948 by the editors as 
political prophets and reporters of po- 
litical news. It has been evident that 
the President has a tolerant way with 
editors ever since Charley Ross, one- 
time Landon backer, was appointed 
press secretary. 


Self-examination of the pre-election 
reporting produced three rationaliza- 


tions: (1) There is nothing wrong 
which good reporting won’t cure. (2) 
Everything has been upset since the 
Great Depression and the people will 
delay a long time putting their faith in 
conservative leaders. (3) No editor 
should be ashamed of being against the 
mob, for after all Christ was killed by a 
majority and Hitler was elected by one. 
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The copy desk had no opportunity to 
question the confusion of history in 
Point 3. 

The secretaries of state and war and 
assorted military officials also spoke off 
the record, and protests which arose in 
the Society at appearances of this na- 
ture, as usual, were squelched. The 
editors like off the record conferences 
so long as the facts are mostly obtain- 
able elsewhere for publication. 

The gentlemen of the Congress are 
accustomed to facing the music, how- 
ever, and Senators Byrd and Taft and 
Representative Herter of Massachu- 
setts are fully reported by the record. 
Senator Wherry and others invited 
could not attend because of a night ses- 
sion of the Senate. The political ortho- 
doxy of the gathering is not necessarily 
to be judged by the speakers selected, 
for Dick Finnegan and a few other off- 
again-on-again welfare-staters continue 
their vital participation. 

During the year the Society had been 
especially concerned with efforts of the 
United Nations to establish in interna- 
tional law concepts of freedom of in- 
formation. Those which differed from 
American traditions were opposed suc- 
cessfully by President Erwin D. Can- 
ham from his vantage point within the 
American delegation. A resolution pro- 
posed by J. R. Wiggins of the Wash- 
ington Post favoring the State Depart- 
ment’s request for AP and UP news re- 
ports was approved after minor amend- 
ment. 

Judge Justin Miller of the National 
Association of Broadcasters brought a 
scholarly plea that radio, like the press, 
deserved full protection from govern- 
ment meddling and he has now, some 
months later, been rewarded by sus- 
pension of the Mayflower ruling. 

In shop talk sessions, the editors list- 
ened with interest to Norman Shaw of 
the Cleveland Press explain how his pa- 
per trains its staff by starting all new 
employees as office-boy apprentices and 
by filling editorial vacancies from with- 
in the organization. If Mr. Shaw de- 
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scribed his system fully, it means that 
transfusions of good rich blood fro. 
the country dailies are improbable if 
not impossible and that relatively soon 
the staff will consist largely of plodding 
souls lacking the intellectual vigor of 
Selzer, Shaw and associates. 

The space available in the newspa- 
pers for “actual, live news” ranges from 
35 to 50 columns a day, the shop talk 
discussions disclosed. Nobody defended 
available space as “enough.” 

Symbolizing the growth of the new 
out of the old, sons of notable fathers 
were on hand as new members. Two 
such were Philip D. Adler of Kewanee, 
Ill., and William R. Hearst Jr. of New 
York City. 

Sir Oliver Franks, the British ambas- 
sador, also had a new-out-of-old refer- 
ence: “If you want to find the ideal so- 
ciety,” he said, “look back, not for- 
ward. The past is always the golden age 
from which the present comes by deri- 
vation and deterioration.” Sir Oliver 
believes, he said, that the United Na- 
tions and western society try to substi- 
tute reason, values, and standards in 
place of the ancient criteria of power 
and expediency, and he named the 
world assembly as a proper forum for 
such a society. 

At another time during the meeting 
Mr. Wiggins spoke in the same clear 
tones. Military and economic assets are 
not enough, he said. The Atlantic com- 
munity “will shape its own destiny and 
fix the course of world history only if 
it summons up the intellectual and spir- 
itual powers that are the foremost vir- 
tues of the western culture it has been 
devised to defend.” 

Thus instructed and inspired, the edi- 
tors went back home and to work. 

J. EDWARD GERALD 
University of Minnesota 
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A revised edition of Careers in Jour- 
nalism (105 pp., paperbound, 75c), 
edited by Laurence R. Campbell, came 
from the press of Quill and Scroll 
Foundation, Chicago 4, in September. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PREss, 
1947-1949: Report. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1949. 
v + 362 pp. 6s. 


WY THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST IMPOR- 
tant studies ever made of the press, 
Packed with information concerning 
the British press, many of its well- 
stated observations also have applica- 
tion to the press of the United States, 
or of almost any other country. In con- 
cept and execution it dwarfs the some- 
what comparable Report of the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press, pub- 
lished in the United States in 1947 un- 
der the title, A Free and Responsible 
Press (reviewed in JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY, 24:160-61). No student of jour- 
nalism should fail to read it carefully. 
It may be obtained conveniently 
through the British Information Serv- 
ice, Sales Section, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. for $1.40. 


The Royal Commission’s Report had 
its inception in a demand by some Brit- 
ish journalists and Labor party officials 
that there be an official investigation 
into the ownership, control and financ- 
ing of the British press. They took the 
view that powerful chains formed a 
monopoly tending to stifle independent 
and local publications and that finan- 
cial and advertising interests, combined 
with a concentration of press control in 
the hands of a few publishers, was re- 
sulting in the distortion and suppres- 
sion of information. Following a debate 
in the House of Commons in October 
1946, it was voted that a Royal Com- 
mission should be named to explore 
those charges. 


The Commission of 17 distinguished 
persons began its investigations in April 
1947. Information obtained through 
questionnaires and witnesses appeared 
in five white papers published in 1947 
and 1948 under the title, Memoranda 
of Evidence Submitted to the Royal 
Commission on the Press (reviewed in 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 25: 180-82). 
The Commission’s complete Report, 
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now published, reviews and summa- 
rizes the results of its investigations and 
presents certain observations, proposals 
and recommendations. It consists of 18 
chapters and seven appendices, the last 
of which is a detailed study of the con- 
tent of the British “national” press over 
a period of 20 years, relative to the 
methods of presenting the news. 

After explaining the origin, scope 
and field of the inquiry, the report an- 
alyzes the ownership and control of 
newspapers, periodicals and news agen- 
cies in the United Kingdom; the organ- 
ization of newspaper undertakings and 
the formation of policy; the growth of 
chains and the decrease in the number 
of newspapers; the present degree of 
concentration of ownership, and the 
finances of the industry for the period 
from 1937 to 1946. The Commission 
indicates standards by which it believes 
the press should be judged and exam- 
ines the performance of the press ac- 
cordingly, together with external influ- 
ences sometimes presumed to affect it. 
This is all summed up in three chapters 
making proposals and recommenda- 
tions and drawing some general con- 
clusions. 

The Royal Commission points to cer- 
tain shortcomings in the press and 
makes constructive suggestions toward 
their correction. Broadly speaking, it 
finds little basis for the original alarms 
raised by the National Union of Jour- 
nalists, individual journalists, and some 
members of the British Labor Govern- 
ment. The report makes it clear that 
when the complaining journalists were 
called as witnesses to produce evidence 
in support of their complaints, they 
were unable to do so to any substantial 
purpose. The press emerges from the 
investigation with credit, and not least 
to Lord Kemsley, a special target of 
the complainants. 


The Commission, examining the in- 
credibly complex ownership pattern, 
found nothing amounting to monopoly 
in the British press, and no trend in 
that direction. The chain ownership 
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system, as now established, it regards 
as unobjectionable, although further 
expansion would be deplored. Neither 
was there evidence that the policy or 
content of chain-owned provincial 
newspapers was influenced improperly 
by London headquarters. The Commis- 
sion was not alarmed by the decrease 
in the number of papers since 1921, al- 
though it would not wish to see the 
number decline further. It held the 
chains blameless for that decline. Con- 
cern was expressed over the increased 
number of one-newspaper towns, but 
this was held due to economic causes 
unrelated to chain newspaper influ- 
ences. Neither advertiser-influence nor 
government-influence was regarded as 
having had any adverse effect on the 
performance of the press. It discovered 
virtually no basis for assertions that 
“blacklists” improperly barred the 
names of some persons from mention 
in the columns of certain newspapers. 


In judging the performance of the 
press, the Commission set up two 
standards. First, the press must present 
the truth, free from excessive bias. 
Second, it must provide a sufficient va- 
riety of viewpoints to meet different 
standards of taste, education and polit- 
ical opinion. The British press was ex- 
amined in great detail against these two 
standards. 


The Commission found that political 
bias was quite general in the mass-cir- 
culation national dailies—those circu- 
lating nationally from London—but 
less so in the provincial press. A num- 
ber of papers were singled out for 
sharp criticism. It gave a generally 
clean bill of health, however, to some 
“quality” papers—notably to the Times 
and the Daily Telegraph—and stressed 
the fact that the public has no occasion 
to be misled, since unbiased informa- 
tion is available. It recognized and de- 
plored inaccuracy, triviality, and sensa- 
tionalism, especially in the “popular” 
press. These faults were treated realis- 
tically, as being due in large part to 
speed of production and to competition 
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for mass circulations leading to a dis- 
tortion of news values intended to 
make the papers “entertaining.” The 
Commission felt there was need for a 
better balance between quality and pop- 
ular appeal. At the same time, it point- 
ed to the achievements of the British 
press, which it deemed “inferior to none 
in the world,” entirely “free of corrup- 
tion,” inexpensive and highly readable. 


Much that the Commission Report 
has to say may be applied to the press 
of any country. Among other things it 
gives considerable weight to the impor- 
tance of providing better educational 
preparation for the practice of journal- 
ism, which it treats as a “profession.” 
The last three chapters of the Report 
offer proposals and recommendations 
for ameliorating the shortcomings 
noted in the press. The Report is most 
explicit in opposing any legislation in- 
tended to break up chains or limit the 
operation of the free press and free 
enterprise system. It opposes any sub- 
sidy—direct or indirect—or govern- 
ment control. 


The Commission’s major recommen- 
dation is that the press itself take action 
to raise the level of its own achieve- 
ments, notably by the formation of a 
General Council of the Press to under- 
take a program of study and research 
relating to the recruiting and training of 
qualified journalists, and to the mainte- 
nance of professional standards. The 
Report goes into considerable detail 
relative to the organization and func- 
tions of the proposed General Council. 
The final chapter presents a summary 
of all conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. 

The proposal for the formation of a 
General Council is comparable to the 
recommendation by the U. S. Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press for an 
independent agency to appraise and re- 
port annually upon the performance of 
the press. Where the U. S. proposal 
was for a group independent of press 
and government, the British proposal is 
for a group of 25, of whom only the 
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chairman and four others would be se- 
lected from outside the ranks of the 
press itself. 

The Royal Commission Report was 
submitted to Parliament in June 1949. 
Consideration is being given by the 
British press at present to the forma- 
tion of the proposed General Council. 
There can be no assurance, of course, 
that whatever emerges—if anything— 
will follow precisely the pattern pro- 
posed by the Commission. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the Commission 
Report stands high in the literature of 
journalism. 

ROBERT W. DESMOND 
University of California 


THE POILS AND PUBLIC OPINION. Edit- 
ed by Norman C. Meier and Harold 
W. Saunders. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 1949. x + 355 pp. 
$3.50. 

IF HARRY TRUMAN WERE AS FOND 

of quoting Shakespeare as his Virginia 

neighbor, John L. Lewis, he might have 

said the following on November 3, 

1948: “We are the greater poll, and in 

true fear they gave us our demands.” 

Or, desiring to comment on polling 

techniques, the President might have 

quoted the Stratford man to this effect: 

“The muster-file, rotten and sound, up- 

on my life, amounts not to fifteen thou- 

sand poll.” 

Fortunately, one of the by-products 
of the failure of the pollsters last No- 
vember was thai it led social scientists 
to take stock of their theories and 
methods. This book is a report of the 
“stock-taking” made at the Iowa Con- 
ference on Attitude and Opinion Re- 
search, which was held in Iowa City on 
February 10-12, 1949. The scope of 
the conference was not limited to a dis- 
cussion of polling methods, although 
this topic did receive concentrated at- 
tention. 

There is much in this report that will 
prove fruitful for students of mass f; 
communications. In the discussion of } 
applied social research, Bernard Berel- 
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son’s paper is especially noteworthy. 
One can certainly agree with Dean 
Berelson that we need more intensive 
studies of communication behavior, 
studies which may involve greater use 
of the case study, projective tests, or 
clinical procedures. And we must work 
toward the goal in which communica- 
tion studies are seen in terms of rele- 
vancy “for the construction of a gen- 
eral theory of communication and so- 
ciety.” 

Ralph O. Nafziger’s paper on applied 
research in journalism is an excellent 
summary of the development of re- 
search interest and methods in the past 
20 years. Professor Nafziger lists some 
unsolved questions to which all of us 
would like to find the answers, e. g., 
what is the relation of social composi- 
tion in readers and listeners to reading 
and listening difficulty among various 
categories of news and feature items? 
And few questions are more important 
to the mass media, as Nafziger points 
out, than the communication of subject 
matter involving “serious thinking on 


important public issues, in view of the 
evidence that many ‘significant’ articles 
do not reach certain cultural frames of 
reference.” 


Another section of this book deals 
with the determinants of public opin- 
ion, and it contains two papers that are 
especially valuable. In his study of 
“Pressure Groups and the Press,” Dr. 
Ralph Casey not only summarizes the 
various types of pressure but pleads for 
further detailed investigation at the 
grass roots to determine such questions 
as the long-range effects of newspaper 
Campaigns and crusades against spe- 
cific pressure groups. 

Wilbur Schramm, in his paper on 
“Communications and Public Opinion,” 
provides a wonderfully concise exami- 
nation of ten major hypotheses which 
should be explored as a basis for a the- 
ory of the relation of communications 
to public opinion. Extensive research is 
needed to determine whether communi- 
affect public opinion more 


readily by creating a climate of infor- 
mation than by direct efforts to change 
opinion. 


The sections of the book dealing 
with the poll findings and election re- 
turns are certainly interesting, espe- 
cially when George Gallup and Archi- 
bald Crossley attempt to analyze their 
own shortcomings. It is not the easiest 
thing in the world to eat humble pie, 
and one is therefore not surprised that 
the pollsters point out the enormous 
difficulties of lowering the average er- 
ror of “only” four percentage points to 
two or less. But it is well to keep in 
mind that the methods and problems of 
sampling public opinion is only one of 
several areas in the wide field of atti- 
tude and opinion research. To this 
writer it is equally, if not more, im- 
portant for us to peck away at the 
many imponderables of how and why 
public opinion is formed. 


Because this book asks many a ques- 
tion that needs to be answered, and 
because the fine group of academic and 
professional leaders who made up this 
symposium were well equipped to ask 
the questions, this is a book that will be 
valuable reading for all concerned. 
Above anything else it shows that the 
various disciplines of the social psy- 
chologist, statistician, polling expert, 
journalist and sociologist are needed to 
bring light to the important problems 
of the mass media. 

Davip MANNING WHITE 
Boston University 


How To INCREASE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION. By Max Eisen. New 
York: Columbia University Book- 
store. 1949. 79 pp. $2. 


@% A FORMER STAFF MEMBER OF THE 
New York Herald-Tribune’s European 
edition presents little that is new. In 
mimeographed form, his thesis does call 
attention to a department of the news- 
paper that deserves increasing and re- 
spectful consideration. 
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ADVENTURES IN ADVERTISING. By John 
Orr Young. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1949. viii + 207 pp. $3. 


W MANY OF THESE “ADVENTURES” 
were written as the author commuted 
between his home in Connecticut and 
his work in New York City. Although 
some of the book is jerky like the start- 
‘ing and stopping of a commuter’s 
train, Adventures in Advertising is de- 
lightful and profitable reading. 


Mr. Young, one of the founders of 
the Young & Rubicam advertising agen- 
cy, has combined in his short book an 
interesting autobiography, a success 
recipe for the advertising agency busi- 
ness, a convincing argument for the 
American system of free enterprise, 
and an inspirational message for the 
young person who wonders whether 
advertising and public relations should 
be his career. 


For the advertising man, the most 
interesting part of the book is the re- 
lating of the step-by-step, account-by- 
account growth of Young & Rubicam. 
The author tells simply and entertain- 
ingly how he and Raymond Rubicam 
quit their fine jobs with the N. W. Ayer 
agency in 1923 to start an agency of 
their own without capital or accounts. 
First the Postum account came to them. 
This began the parade of famous busi- 
ness names—Spalding, Borden, Heinz, 
International Silver, Packard, Arrow 
Shirt and Parke, Davis—that placed ac- 
counts with their agency. 


Throughout his relation of the agen- 
cy’s swift growth, Mr. Young imparts 
his philosophy of the agency business. 
Brief, meaty comments are made on 
the 15 percent system, how to get and 
hold accounts, what kind of accounts 
to go after, and how to treat agency 
personnel. 


Much of the book is inspirational. 
Mr. Young emphasizes that rich op- 
portunity exists in advertising for the 
young person with ambition and ideas. 
His own life demonstrates the truth of 
his statements. Starting out quite hum- 
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bly in Garden Grove, Iowa (Pop. 800), | 
he managed two years of college and | 
then began his advertising career. He | 
mentions many other Iowans with simi- 
lar backgrounds who now hold big ad- | 
vertising jobs around the country. Mr. | 
Young seems to believe, as do many | 
transplanted midwesterners, that a } 
grass-roots beginning is a plus for big- | 
city agency men. 


A refreshing characteristic of the | 
book is the candor with which the au- | 
thor tells about the agency’s building- [| 
up process. There is, for example, the 
story of how the Cluett, Peabody ac- [ 
count was acquired. Frankly and hu- [ 
morously Mr. Young tells how a [| 
stranger (the president of Cluett, Pea- 
body) walked into the agency offices 
one day and, without fuss or delibera- | 
tion, dropped the million-dollar account 
into the young agency’s roster. With 
Mr. Young business is not a grim af- 
fair, nor is all success the result of | 
hard, unremitting toil. 


In accounting for the quick rise of [ 
Young & Rubicam, the author names [ 
four factors as being largely respon- } 
sible: : 


1. The selection of good prospects and | 
the turning of a “fairly large” per- [ 
centage of these into clients. 


. The giving of generous service after 
getting the accounts. 

. Avoidance of a get-rich-quick policy. 
A large - of the gross profits were 


put bac 
power. 


. The selecting of good men and the 
rewarding of these men through [| 
money, titles, and stock in the busi- | 
ness. 


The experienced advertising man will | 
find in this book a review of principles } 
that were used by one of the most suc- | 
cessful of advertising men. The begin- | 
ner will find helpful advice and inspira- | 
tion. For the general reader, here is an | 
easy-to-read American success story. 


Puitie WARD BuRTON | 


Syracuse University 
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ADVERTISING COPYWRITING. By Philip 
Ward Burton, Bowman Kreer, and 
John B. Gray Jr. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1949. xv + 521 pp. 
Ill. $5.75. 


% THIS IS ESSENTIALLY A BOOK ABOUT 
advertising copy and what the copy- 
writer should know rather than a text 
on how to write copy. The authors 
state in their preface that “you can’t 
honestly write a nice neat set of direc- 
tions on ‘how to write an advertise- 
ment,’” and Walter Weir in his inter- 


} esting foreword points out that in his 


a opinion “the chief value of this book 


. is the thorough manner in which 


Jit exposes the reader to the many- 
" 1) faceted nature of the profession in 
4 which he hopes to be or already is en- 
) gaged.” 


In the first three chapters the au- 


thors analyze graphically and at length 
) the qualifications of a successful copy- 
) writer, describing his duties in the vari- 
Jous kinds of advertising departments 
Jand agencies. They then proceed to a 
discussion of copy itself with several 
‘chapters devoted to a dissection and 
study of basic copy elements using ex- 


amples of national consumer copy as 
illustrative material. The application of 
copy principles to specialized forms of 
advertising is amply treated in a sec- 


#tion on retail and fashion copy and in 
s chapters covering copy preparation for 


mail order selling, direct-mail, business 


papers, outdoor, radio and television. 


There is woven into the content of 


}this book much advertising informa- 


tion of a general nature that will vary 


Jin its value to students depending on 


the .previous advertising instruction 
they may have had. Suggestive of the 


}book’s background content is a full 


chapter on “The Illustrative Tech- 


nique,” complete with a three page 


glossary of art and production terms. 
Toward the end of the volume are two 
excellent chapters on Copy Research 


‘and the Law and Advertising Copy, the 


latter a new and welcome addition to a 
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copywriting text. Throughout the book 
illustrative material is profuse and well 
selected. 


Few readers will disagree with the 
author’s premise that there can be no 
exact formula for good copywriting. 
On the other hand this book, volumi- 
nous in its discussions of copy proce- 
dure, might well have given extra gui- 
dance to the beginner by adding a few 
“step-by-step” outlines summarizing 
the basic psychological and selling prin- 
ciples that underlie the structure and 
development of good copy. This re- 
viewer also feels that, despite the au- 
thors’ generous assumptions concerning 
the writing skills of their student read- 
ers, there should have been included a 
more systematic consideration of word 
usage and basic writing forms as tools 
of the copywriter. 


In several ways this volume repre- 
sents a new approach in the literature 
of copywriting. More than many text- 
books the volume should also prove of 
interest and value to advertising practi- 
tioners. 

DONALD W. Davis 
Pennsylvania State College 


ADVERTISING Copy AND LayouT. By 
Manning Seil and Frank B. Senger. 
St. Louis: Educational Publishers, 
Inc. 1949. 108 pp. $2.50. 


W% THIS MANUAL WILL FIT INTO ALMOST 
any advertising course in which copy 
and layout are part of the curriculum. 
It will be especially useful to the begin- 
ning instructor who has had neither the 
experience nor the time to accumulate 
a sufficient amount of effective labora- 
tory material. Here he will find a supply 
of exercises sufficient for a full semes- 
ter’s work. 


The exercises are numerous, practi- 
cal, and up-to-date, and suggest to all 
instructors in copy and layout the kind 
of lab material they can compile or 
create themselves should they care to 
use examples that are “closer to home.” 

All the exercises in this manual have 
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been used successfully by the authors 
in their advertising courses at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. They include the pre- 
paration of classified advertising, copy 
appeals and approaches, headline writ- 
ing, retail institutional advertising, busi- 
ness paper copy, retail ad scheduling, 
and newspaper and magazine layouts. 


The layout exercises are especially 
helpful because they cover everything 
from visualization to sketching to past- 
ing up layouts to copyfitting. 


A brief topical outline and a list of 
suggested readings precede each labora- 
tory exercise. The authors have in- 
cluded a glossary of advertising produc- 
tion terms and a bibliography that 
embraces the latest and best books on 
copy and layout. 


This manual is neatly arranged in a 
spiral binding. The exercise sheets are 
perforated for easy removal. 

RICHARD JOEL 
Emory University 


THE HISTORY OF AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY: N. W. Ayer & Son at 
Work, 1869-1949. By Ralph M. 
Hower. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. xliii + 647 pp. Illus. 
$7.50. 


@% THIS REVISION OF THE SCHOLARLY 
history of the N. W. Ayer Advertising 
Agency is no mere addition of activi- 
ties and statistics for the years 1939- 
1949. Professor Hower, of the School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, returned to his subject with 
a changed attitude. He would seek a 
fuller understanding of the agency’s 
history, not in the mechanics of busi- 
ness administration but in the human 
relations within the organization. 


With this objective he has examined 
the ten eventful years following the ad- 
justments made to meet the crisis with- 
in the agency in 1937. His conclusions 
are that the Ayer agency not only 
weathered the ordeal but is stronger 
today than ever before in its history. 
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It was an ordeal more dangerous 
than the one met by all agencies in the 
early 1930’s. Ayer had survived the 
general depression, but the paternalistic 
administrations of F. W. Ayer and 
Wilfred Fry had so sapped the strength 
of the agency that outsiders believed it 
would never survive the internal con- 
fusion which followed Fry’s death. 

Fortunately there was latent leader- 
ship within the agency. Henry Batten} 
took over with several younger execv- 
tives, who had all come up through the [7 
ranks of the organization. Batten set { 
about his job of making an honorable 
family business into an efficient and 
still honorable business team. 

Hower believes that the period 1939- 
49 has proved the wisdom of Batten’s 
policies. The agency’s annual billing 
since 1941 has moved ahead of the ad- 
vancing average for the entire industry. 

But the real strength of the agency 
rests, according to Hower, in its organ- 
ization and personnel. Batten has col- 
lected talent and matured a new spirit 
within it by offering responsibility and f 
opportunity instead of security and ¥ 
pleasant working conditions—the in- 
centives of F. W. Ayer and Fry. 

Hower is, however, too careful a his-f 
torian to suggest that the modern Ayer > 
has made a clean break with its past. 
Batten and his fellow workers would} 
agree with F. W. Ayer that an agency | 
exists to best serve the interests of its} 
clients and that only a well-balanced, } 
solvent agency can offer the needed| 
services. But they would add that only} 
when total human resources within an} 
agency are coordinated can the com-} 
plexities of modern business be han-[ 
dled. } 

Part II, in both the first and revised } 
editions, offers analyses of the division- | 
al activities of the agency over the} 
years. There is much of interest here to} 
readers with an advertising background.| 
Such readers, however, are likely to re} 
call that Hower, by his own admission, f 
is not an advertising man. A lack of 
technical knowledge is sometimes evi- 
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dent in the discussion of art and copy 
evolution. 

These are, however, occasional and 
minor defects. The revised edition is a 
further contribution towards a growing 
understanding of American advertising. 
It is to be hoped that there will be fu- 
ture studies of individual units within 
the industry. Such works will lead, 
eventually, to a much-needed history of 
the entire field. 

JOHN TALMADGE 
University of Georgia 


ADVERTISING & EDITORIAL LayouT. By 
Matlack Price. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1949. xi + 359 pp. Ill. $6. 


% SINCE ARCHITECTURE AND LAYOUT 
are probably as closely allied as any 
two creative fields, it is not surprising 
that a man who once edited the Archi- 
tectural Record should have written an 
excellent book on layout. 

Many books on the subject are only 
a re-statement of basic principles, usu- 
ally illustrated by professional exam- 
ples. In addition to isolating and pre- 
senting these basic principles and many 
of his own in an extremely lucid and 
explicit manner, Mr. Price has chosen 
to illustrate the book largely with stu- 
dent work. This serves a two-fold pur- 
pose. First, it convinces you that Mr. 
Price knows the business of teaching 
layout and design as few men do, or he 
never could have drawn such fine work 
from his students. Second, it validates 
his thesis that students are better able 
to understand and follow student work 
than they are to follow the complexi- 
ties of professional work. As Mr. Price 
says: “The ‘space between’ the new 
student and previous student work is 


s less than that between the new student 


and professional work. The student 
feels, moreover, that what other stu- 
dents have done, he too can do—or 
even excel.” 

Several chapters in the book cover 
ground that is not particularly new, al- 
though in most of these the approach 
is new and stimulating. There is a good 
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definition of layout and some material 
for background study in well-chosen 
illustrations with pertinent accompany- 
ing comment. There is also a clarifying 
chapter on factors and elements of lay- 
out, One On newspaper advertising lay- 
out, and another on typography. (Our 
faith in Mr. Price as a mentor is shaken 
momentarily when, in this chapter on 
typography, we find him labeling as 
Garamond a series of one of the baser 
versions of Caslon.) There is also a 
chapter on lettering which seems to 
slight the subject, considering its im- 
portance to contemporary layout and 
design, and in which we are offered a 
poor selection of examples. 

Chapters which present more that is 
new include a particularly valuable one 
on the picture element in layout, and 
one on magazine layout. These two 
chapters are among the best in the 
book and give us some ideas on two 
areas which most books on layout neg- 
lect completely or give only brief men- 
tion. There is a good chapter on the 
use of color, and a final one giving us 
a view of new trends and techniques in 
layout. 

One of the most valuable qualities of 
the book is the way in which working 
procedures are detailed. 

Layout is by its very nature a partic- 
ularly difficult subject to teach, directly 
or through the medium of the book. 
With a nice balance of theory and prac- 
tice, with functional reasoning and (for 
the most part) an excellent choice of 
examples to buttress his points, Mr. 
Price has given us a book which should 
teach us a great deal. 

CARROLL COLEMAN 
State University of Iowa 


Ted Peterson, former assistant editor 
of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, is the au- 
thor of a new study guide, Writing 
Nonfiction for Magazines (93 pp., 
$2.25), published in November by Edu- 
cational Publishers, St. Louis. Mr. 
Peterson teaches magazine writing at 
the University of Illinois. 
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BEHIND THE CURTAIN. By John Gun- 
ther. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1949. 363 pp. $3. 


W@W THE INSATIABLY CURIOUS MR. GUN- 
ther is “behind” this time insstead of 
“inside,” but his current view of post- 
war Europe is much the same in meth- 
od and treatment as his first such book 
in the mid-thirties. It is perhaps one 
more indication of the cataclysmic 
changes which World War II produced 
that most of the characters he sketched 
in Inside Europe have disappeared from 
the scene. The comparisons and con- 
trasts, however, between the two vol- 
umes should make excellent assigned 
reading to the oncoming generation of 
journalism students who have reached 
adolescence since V-E day and hence 
have difficulty in grasping the scope of 
change which has taken place in the 
world since Hitler first came to power. 

The author has necessarily limited 
his geographic range in this latest book- 
length piece of reporting. Parts of six 
chapters out of the total of twenty are 
devoted to the complications involving 
Yugoslavia and its defiance of the So- 
viet Union. Hungary and Poland rank 
next in attention. This is not to imply 
that Mr. Gunther glosses over such key 
European news centers as Greece or 
occupied Germany, however. His lucid 
description of what he calls “the Amer- 
ican war in Greece” should untangle a 
lot of confused ideas on this subject in 
this country. Americans may be gener- 
ally astonished, on the other hand, at 
the degree of postwar recovery he 
found in Poland. 

There are thoughtful critics who 
point out that Gunther’s “inside” and 
“behind” writing should not be accept- 
ed as the complete story. That may be 
said with justice of almost every piece 
of news writing. The panoramic nature 
of most of the Gunther books, in fact, 
necessarily reduces the details which 
might give an exhaustive analysis of 
particular subjects. But for students and 
teachers of journalism, this should be 
a logical excuse for wider reading as- 
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signments. In the main, Mr. Gunther's 3 
writings, particularly on Europe and 
the U. S. A., offer an exceptional op- | 
portunity to “bring alive” the subject of | 
contemporary world affairs for aspiring | 
newspaper people. 

WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF PLAYWRITING. 
Ry Samson Raphaelson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1949. viii 
+ 267 pp. $4. 


Wf A SUCCESSFUL PLAYWRIGHT DE- 
scribes a unique approach to creative 
writing as practiced in a course he 
taught at the University of Illinois. In | 
dialogue transcribed from actual class- | 
room sessions and group discussions in 
his home, he shows how his 30 stv- 
dents were made to see dramatic signif- } 
icance in their own experiences and to [ 
understand that the art of living is an [ 
inseparable part of the art of writing. [ 


Recent Pamphlet Material 


On Journalistic Subjects 
By EUNICE COLLINS 
University of Illinois 

BENNETT, PHILIP, Television as an Adver- ¥ 

tising Medium. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 1949. 30 pp. 
60¢. 
The author, an industrial economist in | 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, de- [7 
votes several pages to general trends and 
prospects in this phase of advertising 
and includes statistics on 1948 expendi- 
tures by industries. A folded television 
map of the United States is included. 

BRODERICK, GERTRUDE G., Radio and Tel- } 
evision Bibliography (Bulletin 1948 No. 
17, Educational Radio Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange). U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.\ 
1949. 33 pp. 15¢. 

An annotated list intended for teachers 
of radio and television courses. 

Evans, LutTHer H., Copyright and the} 
Public Interest. New York Public Li- 
brary. 1949. 51 pp. 

The thirteenth in the series of the R. R- | 
Bowker Memorial Lectures, this booklet 
gives the legal background of copyright 
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as well as recommendations regarding 
policy. 

Heiss, CHARLES A., Report on Second- 
Class Mail. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 1946. 150 pp. 
25¢. 

A special study of the problems involved 
in the deficit in second class mail reve- 
nue. 


Innis, H. A., The Press a Neglected Fac- 
tor in the Economic History of the 
Twentieth Century. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1949. 50¢. 

A University of London Stamp Memo- 
rial Lecture by a professor of political 
economy. 

KrouLD, Harry J., The European Press 
Today. Library of Congress, Card Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 1949. 152 pp. 
$1. 

A selective guide to important European 
newspapers and periodicals. 

——Reference N tes on the Press in Euro- 
pean Countries Participating in the 
European Recovery Program. Library 
of Congress, Reference Department, 
Washington, D. C. 1948. $1. 

Magazine Rate and Circulation Study, pre- 

pared under the direction of the Maga- 
zine Committee, Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, 1948. 
The foreword states that the study 
“should serve as a useful measuring tool 
to indicate the relative value of the 
major magazines.” 

Neilsen Radio Index Service, Introduction 
to the NRI Complete Report. A. C. 
Neilsen Co., 2101 Howard Street, Chi- 
cago 45. 1949. 26 pp. Free. 

A resume of the service’s operations 
and type of data furnished. 

1949 Magazine Audience Group Study. 

Available from Look, 511 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17. 
The study conducted for Look by Cross- 
ley, Inc., includes Collier’s, Life, Look, 
and Saturday Evening Post with relation 
to Good Housekeeping, McCalls, Ladies 
Home Journal, and Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

Preparation of Engravings and Duplicate 
Printing Materials for Good Newspaper 
Reproduction. American Newspaper 
Publisher’s Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies. 
1949. 24 pp. Free from either associa- 
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tion. (ANPA, 370 Lexington Avenue, 

New York 17; AAAA, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 
This is the second in a series of reports 
by a joint committee of the two organi- 
zations. The first was published last De- 
cember and was entitled The Proper 
Preparation of Art Work for Good 
Newspaper Reproduction. A third report 
dealing with shipping and handling of 
newspaper advertising materials is in 
preparation. 

Special Libraries Association, Advertising 
Group. What’s New. A monthly biblio- 
graphic listing of new material, much 
of it of an ephemeral nature, of interest 
to those in advertising and related fields. 
Subscriptions available to non-members 
at $2 per year by writing Mrs. Elizabeth 
R. Boutinon, McKinsey & Co., 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Statistical sources, directories, govern- 
ment publications, marketing, radio and 
television publications are included. 

Survey of Advertiser and Agency Buying 

Practices and Patterns for Spot Radio. 
Standard Rate and Data Service, 333 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1. 
1949. 
Results of a survey whose objectives 
were, “to identify those individuals (by 
title) responsible in the various func- 
tional steps that lead to the placing of 
selective (spot) radio contracts; the type 
of information required; the sources and 
evaluation of the sources from which 
information is obtained; and the plan- 
ning in placing periods for radio adver- 
tising contracts.” 

The Triad Story. Triad League, Advertis- 
ing Club, New York University. 1949. 
$1. 

Contributions by former members who 
have been successful in the advertising 
field. 

VERNON, FRANCES ANDREWS, Editor's 
Handbook. lowa State College Press, 
Ames. 1949. 60 pp. 75¢. 

A stylebook and some additional ma- 
terial such as sections on “Words Often 
Misused” and “Journalism Law.” 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. 1949 Supplement 
to the Journalists’ Bookshelf. Quill and 
Scroll Foundation, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 1949. 11 pp. 25¢. 
Looseleaf pages listing 1948 publications 
in the field of journalism with brief an- 
notations. 








PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


An Annotated Bibliography of 
Journalism Subjects in 
American Magazines 


August, September, and October 1949 
Edited by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


Assisted by Granville Price (General Magazines); Armis- | 
tead Pride (Negro Journalism); Baskett Mosse (Radio | 


Journalism and Television) 





In an unprecedented legal action, the U. S. government filed a suit against the 
Lorain (Ohio) Journal on charges of conspiracy to effect a monopoly. As this 
historic case began, the question which might ultimately be answered by the 
courts was whether the inevitable economic trend toward non-competitive facili- 
ties may, if aggravated by the owners’ deliberate moves to discourage renewed 
competition, be actionable in the interest of public welfare. The government's 
ability to prove any ground for prosecution, however, had not been demonstrated 
in the Lorain case as the fall quarter of the year ended. In another important 
economic field, the prolonged strike of Chicago typographical unions suddenly 
ended in a compromise, and with it came the end of a significant and successful 
experiment in publication of metropolitan newspapers without benefit of compos- 
itors. In the radio and television field, two developments highlighted the late 
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summer and early autumn—the order of the Federal Communications Commis- } 


sion curtailing the give-away programs which had become a virtual craze and an 


added bit of Americana for observers foreign and domestic to wonder at; and the } 


marked “plateau” which the television industry reached after its meteoric post- 
war rise—a pause which was blamed on various ineptitudes in both industrial 
and governmental policy controlling “video.” —W. F. S. 


Advertising 


Anonymous. Ad Budgets to Remain at ’49 Level, ANA Hears. E&P 82:43 p3 Oct. 15. 
——Agency Man Outlines 10 “Sins” of Solicitors. E&P 82:38 p14 Sept. 10. 
——AMA Will Continue to Buy Newspaper Ads. E&P 82:36 p5 Aug. 27. 
——Classified Page in Color Brings 50% Premium. E&P 82:36 p9 Aug. 27. 

Los Angeles Mirror tries unusual promotion stunt. 
——Coommerce Dept. Calls for More Advertising. E&P 82:35 p3 Aug. 20. 
——Do Ads Raise Prices? 2 Groups Give Answer. E&P 82:45 p26 Oct. 29. 
Extent of Ad Copy Service Described in 43-Daily Survey. E&P 82:34 pS Aug. 13. 
——-Good Ads in Any Medium Sell Goods, Theme of 4-A. E&P 82:42 p5 Oct. 8. 
——Members Fold ANAN, Maintain Idea “Sound.” E&P 82:36 p5 Aug. 27. 





American Newspaper Advertising Network claims successful though brief career. } 


——Plastic Plates Used by 400 Advertisers. E&P 82:35 p12 Aug. 20. 
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BuRTON, PHiLip W. and ScHMipT, MarRJoriz. Retailers Want More Newspaper Ad 
Service. E&P 82:37 p22 Sept. 3. 

CASWELL, C. C. Balancing the Ads in a Semi-Weekly. Iowa Publisher 21:9 p10, Sept. 

DRAGONETTI, JosEPH W. Operation City Room Nets Profit in Agency. E&P 82:42 p26 
Oct. 8. 
Advertising agency covers business prospects like news editor. 

FRENCH, C. J. The Power of Newspaper Advertising. E&P 82:43 p8 Oct. 15. 

GoopaLE, R. E. Classified Ads Pay Off. Florida Newspaper News 30:9 p2 Sept. 

Hause, DonaLD B. Launching a New Product. E&P 82:43 pS Oct. 15. 

HEINTZELMAN, C. H. More Aid for Nat’l Advertiser Urged on Local Field. PNPA Bul- 
letin 21:7 p31 Oct. 

KAUFMANN, ARTHUR C. The Publisher and the Retailer. E&P 82:43 p9 Oct. 15. 

LAZARSFELD, PAUL F. Impact of Radio Commercials and Ads in Newspapers Compared. 
Broadcasting 37:17 p14D Oct. 24. 

ROVNER, SAMUEL. 50 Newspaper Campaigns Acclaimed by Ad Bureau. E&P 82:38 p5 
Sept. 10. 

——Radio’s BAB Takes Aggressive Sales Tack. E&P 82:38 p50 Sept. 10. 
Broadcasting Advertising Bureau is newest promotional development in advertising 
field. 

WILLENS, Doris. $40,000,000 in Space Advertised “The Face.” E&P 82:36 p12 Aug. 27. 
Lydia Pinkham and her marketing history. 


Circulation 


ApaMs, R. B. These Twists Put Added Punch in Sampling Method. Circulation Manage- 
ment 14:9 p12 Sept. 

ANONYMOUS. Circulators Give Views on Time Change Proposal. E&P 82:42 p9 Oct. 8. 
ABC definitions of “morning,” “evening” and “all day” publication still subject of 
protest. 

—Sc Isn’t the Limit If Other Prices Rise. E&P 82:43 p42 Oct. 15. 

——Here Are Good Carrier-Bond Methods. Circulation Management 14:10 p14 Oct. 


4 —Metropolitan Area Concept Is Changed. E&P 82:45 p10 Oct. 29. 


Census of 1950 may alter trade zone formulae. 
——9 P. M. Start for A. M. Sought in ABC Rules. E&P 82:40 p6 Sept. 24. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Circulation Keystone for Good Team Play. E&P 82:38 p48 
Sept. 10. 
Poughkeepsie New Yorker has closely integrated system of departmental cooper- 
ation. 
——Factory Honor Vendors Boost Newspaper Sales. E&P 82:35 p36 Aug. 20. 
Indiana daily promotes sales within industrial plants. 


@ Hat, C. C. Newsboys. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p11 Sept .10. 


LANG, FraNK H. Do You Want More Circulation in Rural Trade Area? Circulation 
Management 14:9 p16 Sept. 

—How Self-Serve System Sells Papers at No-Newsstand Spots. Circulation Manage- 
ment 14:8 p10 Aug. 

ROVNER, SAMUEL. ABC Holds Zone Rule Until after Census. E&P 82:45 p9 Oct. 29. 


——Newspapers Request ABC to Defer Trade Zone and Time Issues. E&P 82:44 p5 
Oct. 22. 


Community Newspaper 


ANDERSON, LEN C. New Weekly Launched without Heavy Expense, List up to 3,400. 
PNPA Bulletin 21:6 p98 Sept. 


: FROST, VERNON R. Circulation Problems of a Semi-Weekly Troublesome, But Not In- 


surmountable. National Publisher 29:11 p18 Sept. 


McINTosH, ALAN C. Former Daily Publisher Tells about Purchase and Operation of 
Weekly. Montana Press Bulletin 10:10 p1 Oct. 


VosBuRG, EuGENE H. Pennsylvania Weeklies Find Themselves in Good Favor with 


“Constant Reader.” PNPA Bulletin 21:6 p25 Sept. 
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WINNER, ERMA. Grit, Begun on $150 and an Idea, Sells 650,000 in Small Town; 
PNPA Bulletin 21:6 p74 Sept. 
Review of famed grass roots supplement. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


ANONYMOUS. Editor-Judge Points Up Press Shortcomings. E&P 82:44 p13 Oct. 22. 
New Jersey dailies scored low on “lively” news presentation. 

——FEntire Press Gallery Setup to Be Reviewed. E&P 82:35 p6 Aug. 20. 
Washington furore over exclusion policies to be aired. 

——Health Plan Advocates Say Foes Tempt Press. E&P 82:35 p10 Aug. 20. 

——Hiss Trial Coverage Is Issue in Venue Plea. E&P 82:43 p58 Oct. 15. 
Publicity in first trial called prejudicial to second. 

——Old Folks Take It Harder than Junior. Collier’s 124:74 July 9. 
Report on reading of comics. 

BENTEL, DwicHTt. Seymour Holds Competition Unessential for Good Press. E&P 82:38 
p10 Sept. 10. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. 11 APME Study Groups Note AP Improvement. E&P 82:44 p’ 
Oct. 22. 


BUTLER, JaMeEs J. Dark Spot in White Paper: Did Press Misinterpret? E&P 82:34 p46 | 


Aug. 13. : 
U. S. diplomats claim misrepresentation in reporting American policy in China. 
LIEBLING, A. J. Wayward Press. New Yorker 25:60-2 July 23. 
A spotlight on the jury in the Alger Hiss trial. 
TALLMER, J. Silent Treatment. Nation 169:59-60 July 16. 
Newspaper and periodical treatment of Paul Blanshard’s “American Freedom anid 
Catholic Action.” 


Editorial Influence and Methods 


ANONYMOUS. Atlanta Journal Lists Editors on Ga. Payroll. E&P 82:33 p44 Aug. 6. 
Bark and Bite. Time 54:47 Aug. 8. 
Chicago Herald-American reporting. 





——Bill Mason Pays with His Life to Close Up Texas Hall of Sin. E&P 82:33 p6 Aug. 


6. 
——Cloak Is Off Mystery of Navy Dagger Notes. E&P 82:42 p64 Oct. 8. 
Role of press in famous inter-service squabble. 
F as in Alfabet. Time 54:56 July 18. 
Col. McCormick’s new simplified spelling. 





——Group’s Protest Fails to Stop Printing of Facts on Housing. E&P 82:34 p23 Aug. 


13. 
Connecticut dailies continue expose. 
Herald-Tribune Forum Earns Place as News. E&P 82:45 p13 Oct. 29. 
New York paper’s news discussion device has become national sounding board. 
——nHiunt Says He’ll Sue for “Pseudo-Crusade.” E&P 82:34 p8 Aug. 13. 
Expose of so-called “5-percenters” called harmful. 
——Inquiry into Girl’s Death Nets 51 Indictments and Cleanup. E&P 82:33 p7 Aug. 6. 
Land of the Living Dead. Time 54:48 Aug. 29. 
Reporting Chicago’s Skid Row. 
——Names Must Be News, Club Editor Insists. E&P 82:41 p26 Oct. 1. 
——NME Interview Policy Clarified for Editors. E&P 82:36 p9 Aug. 27. 
National Military Establishment policy on news reviewed. 
——N. Y. Times Courts Students, Teachers. E&P 82:45 p18 Oct. 29. 
Further readers sought among best-educated groups. 
——Readers Back Paper Exposing Hospital Laxity. E&P 82:35 p20 Aug. 20. 
North Carolina paper defies pressures to arouse public to act on local institution. 
— —With a Labor Slant. Time 54:69 Oct. 17. 
Labor Press Association organized as a co-operative agency. 
——Woman Writer Puts Mind, Body into Expose of Medical Quackery. E&P 82:33 p’ 
Aug. 6. 
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ARTHUR, ROBERT J. Accuracy Put First for Staff Men by This Editor; Legal Terms Hit. 
PNPA Bulletin 21:5 p21 Aug. 

ATKINSON, Brooks. Credo of a Critic. Saturday Review of Literature 32:136 Aug. 6. 

BAER, JoHN H. Reporter Gives Views on Editors. PNPA Bulletin 21:5 p23 Aug. 

BLANCH, Myron. To Publicize Police, First Be a Cop. Quill 37:10 p15 Oct. 
Student joins force to get background. 

BAUMGARTH, ERNEST A. Real Estate Editor’s Importance Realized. E&P 82:43 p51 Oct. 
15. 

BRANDEIS, EricH. Thanks, Says Columnist, I'll Take the Big City. Quill 37:10 p9 Oct. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Gal Writer to Prison; 2 Men Cover Skid Row. E&P 82:35 
p7 Aug. 20. 
Chicago dailies revive personal-experience reporting to dramatize sociological news. 

——Reporters Reveal Work Behind Payroll Expose. E&P 82:36 p24 Aug. 27. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. Editorial Writers Adopt Basic Code of Principles. E&P 82:45 p7 
Oct. 29. 

— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 82:38 p60 Sept. 10. 
Two reviews of Renovo (Pa.) Daily Record’s fight against advertiser pressure on 
unfavorable news. 

— —Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 82:39 p64 Sept. 17. 

 BuTLer, JaMEs J. New system for Interviews in Washington. E&P 82:34 p56 Aug. 13. 
Anonymous spokesmen ruled out of many federal offices. 

DRAGONETTI, JosEPH W. Daily Confabs Shape Factful Editorials. E&P 82:37 p20 Sept. 3. 
Sketch of Philadelphia Bulletin system. 

——Gambling Reporters Pile Up Scoop Chips. E&P 82:34 p6 Aug. 13. 
One of a series of stories on “journalistic enterprise.” 

——Most Unusual Interview: “How Many Have You Killed?” E&P 82:38 p11 Sept. 10. 
Deranged slayer contacted by phone by ingenious newsman. 

FreaR, HuGo K. Joys and Thrills of Local Column Described by Bedford Editor. 
PNPA Bulletin 21:6 p93 Sept. 

Gore, Jack W. Expedition in "Glades by Boat and by Boot. E&P 82:41 p51 Oct. 1. 
Florida news woman hunts features in Everglad. :. 

Gray, GEorGE. Place of Editor in Community Talked; Civic Activity Justified. PNPA 
Bulletin 21:5 p19 Aug. 

Gross, REBECCA F. Small-City Views Hailed as Influential. PNPA Bulletin 21:6 p83 

Sept. 

HENRY, JOHN M. Are Columnists Replacing Editorial Writers? National Publisher 
29:10 p24 Aug. 

}——In Which a Columnist Writes of Himself and Many Others. National Publisher 
29:12 p20 Oct. 

» ——Should the Editorial Page Get into National Affairs? National Publisher 29:11 p22 

Sept. 

KOTERBA, EpwarD V. Hazards of Local Column Cited; 12 Best Read Topics Listed. 
PNPA Bulletin 21:6 p88 Sept. 


> Leviero, A. Press and President. N. Y. Times Magazine p10 Aug. 21. 
No holds barred in contacts. 


MCMasTER, JANE. How NEA, Inc. Bankrolled Shirley May’s Channel Swim. E&P 82:38 
p9 Sept. 10. 


NoRBERG, DoNALD A. Religion and the Press. Iowa Publisher 21:8 p3 Aug. 

O’RELLLY, J. I Cover the Animals. Collier’s 124:28-9 July 30. 

PARHAM, Jog. “Newspaper of Future” Has Dull Appearance. E&P 82:36 p8 Aug. 27. 
Macon (Ga.) News experiments with label heads and departmentalized news. 

} Rovner, SAMUEL. Inland Condemns Secret Tax-Paid Jobs. E&P 82:44 p9 Oct. 22. 


SCHRAMM, WILBUR. The Nature of News. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 26:3 p259 September 
1949. 


SMITH, Loutse. A Reference Department for the Small Daily Newspaper. JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY 26:3 p291 September 1949. 
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WATSON, CAMPBELL. Pony Express Epic Capped by Dramatic Story. E&P 82:34 p7 
Aug. 13. 
Press Commission Audits State Finances. E&P 82:33 p6 Aug. 6. 
Washington state papers appoint themselves as “watch dogs” over public finance. 
WILHIDE, LT. C. R., U.S.N. Why Navy Trains Its Own Seagoing Reporters. Quill 37:10 
p10 Oct. ; 
WILLENS, Doris. Red Trial Reporters Are “Glad It’s Over.” E&P 82:43 p13 Oct. 15. 
——Stitch & Study Club Is Dawson’s Standard. E&P 82:35 p23 Aug. 20. 
Associated Press business columnist seeks to make copy understandable for average 
reader. 


SNES RN BPR HONE Rn agin a wc “ 


Education for Journalism 

ANonyMous. API Seminars Resume with One on Business. E&P 82:38 p7 Sept. 10. 
Publishers Help to Develop Program for State College Department of Journalism. 
PNPA Bulletin 21:6 p62 Sept. 

BENTEL, Dwicut. J-Grads No Longer Get Editors’ Sideglances. E&P 82:36 p38 Aug. 27. 

——+3 Journalism Education Associations Join Forces. E&P 82:37 p3 Sept. 3. 

JaMEs, Dr. REESE D. U. of P. Journalism Courses Taught by Experienced Staff. 
PNPA Bulletin 21:6 p61 Sept. 

STERN, BERNARD. Student-Run Daily Usually in the Black. E&P 82:42 p53 Oct. 8. 
Sketch of lowa City Daily Iowan. 

TANNER, WILLIAM F. OBU Journalism Students Learn by Doing. Oklahoma Publisher 
20:6 pll Aug. 
Sketch of Oklahoma Baptist University curriculum. 


Freedom of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Freedom of the Press Is a Continual Fight to Many Editors. National 

Publisher 29:12 p18 Oct. 

——UN Unit Urges Fight on Sensationalism. E&P 82:44 p52 Oct. 22. 
BENTEL, DwiGHT. Freedom Committee of AEJ to Aid Press. E&P 82:43 p50 Oct. 15. 
BROWN, SEVELLON. The UN Convention. E&P 82:36 p30 Aug. 27. 

Second of series of editorials on news treaty. 

Future Uncertainties of News-Gathering Treaty. E&P 82:37 p26 Sept. 3. 
CANHAM, E. D. The Right to Know. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p5 July 16. 
MarTIN, Harry. Acceptable Document. E&P 82:35 p26 Aug. 20. 

First in a series of guest editorials on U. N. information treaty. 

TELTSCH, KATHLEEN. Information Treaty Shelved; Vote 38-10. E&P 82:45 p20 Oct. 29. 

Press Treaty Shelved with Info Proposal. E&P 82:41 p12 Oct. 1. 


WILLENS, Doris. Plan Laid to Scuttle British Convention. E&P 82:40 p12 Sept. 24. 
U. S. pressure defeats British proposal for limited freedom of information treaty. 
——tTighter UN Release Rules Are Proposed. E&P 82:45 p12 Oct. 29. 


Foreign News and Foreign Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Battle in Britain. Newsweek 34:57-8 Aug. 15. 
Royal Commission reports on investigation of the British press. 
——Big Tree. Time 54:45 Aug. 1. 
Japan’s newspaper Asahi. 
Britain’s Most Influential Periodical. Fortune 40:91 Nov. 
The Economist is a little left of center but no one has hit Socialism harder. 
British Press Survives Grilling by a Labor Royal Commission. Saturday Evening 
Post 222:12 Sept. 17. 
——British Press: What’s Wrong? US News 27:26-7 Aug. 26. 
——ECA Helping Europe on Newsprint Supply. E&P 82:37 p29 Sept. 3. 
——Editors of the Press. Fortnightly 172 (ns 166):73-9 Aug. 
Report of the Royal Commission on the press of Britain. 
~_—-Hope for Resuming Shanghai Daily Is Dim. E&P 82:35 p22 Aug. 20. 
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——Japan to Celebrate Press Achievement. E&P 82:41 p6 Oct. 1. 

——Nehru Visit Spotlights India “Press Invasion.” E&P 82:43 p55 Oct. 15. | 

——N. Y. Reception Thrills 48 European Newsmen. E&P 82:40 p30 Sept. 24: 

BANNER, FRANKLIN. British Press to Fight Political Control to a Finish. PNPA Bulletin 
21:7 p20 Oct. 

CARMICHAEL, Roy. Britain’s Newsprint Order Is Uncertain. E&P 82:35 p18 Aug. 20. 

FERNANDEZ, CHARLES. Leftist Regime Throttles Press in Guatemala. E&P 82:39 p53 
Sept. 17. 


| Hays, Otis E., Jr. Alaska’s Wartime Press: The Impact of Secrecy. JoURNALISM QUAR- 


TERLY 26:3 p311 Sept. 
IMBODEN, MAJor DANIEL C. Japan’s Editors Expose Communism. E&P 82:33 p8 Aug. 
6. 
KESHEN, ALBERT S. Mexico’s Publishers Seeking More Income. E&P 82:39 p24 Sept. 17. 
MONTAGNES, JAMES Toronto Star Writer Denied Entry to U. S. E&P 82:38 p12 Sept. 10. 
Stock, ErnesT. Israeli Press Keeps Pace with Tempo of Growing State. E&P 82:39 p42 
Sept. 17. 
WATSON, CAMPBELL. Civilian-Run Guam News Making Profit. E&P 82:38 p53 Sept. 10. 
WILLENS, Doris. British Inquiry Hits Press Performance. E&P 82:33 p9 Aug. 6. 


History and Biography 
ALLEN, R. S. My Pal, Drew Pearson. Collier’s 124:14-16 July 30. 
ANONYMOUS. Barry Bingham, Biography. Current Biography Sept. 
——Byron Price, Portrait. UN Bulletin 7:205 Aug. 15. 
——Cowles Boys. Newsweek 34:52 July 4. 
Exploits of John and Gardner Cowles. 
——"“Deac” Parker Is Dead; S-H Editor-in-Chief. E&P 82:43 p16 Oct. 15. 


——wWashington (D. C.) Times-Herald’s New Boss: “Bazy” Miller. E&P 82:33 p3 Aug. 
6 


BRENNAN, EpwIn F. Leech, Editor at 23, Now Elder Statesman. E&P 82:36 p22 Aug. 
27. 
Sketch of Scripps-Howard executive editor. 

GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. William Cullen Bryant: Champion of Simple English. Joun- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 26:3 p299 Sept. 

GORDON, BEULAH. Public Service Creed Practiced by Dallman. E&P 82:33 p22 Aug. 6. 
Sketch of senior editor of Springfield (Ill.) State Register. 

Ross, ARTHUR T. Account of Southern Editors’ Early Try with News Agency. E&P 
82:34 p60 Aug. 13. 
Three articles on little-known Confederate news agency. 


——One-Meeting PACS Fought Bootlegging of News File. E&P 82:35 p48 Aug. 20. 


——PACS Minutes Shed Some Light on Southern Press Coverage of War. E&P 82:36 
p60 Aug. 27. 

STEVENS, S. K. Newspaper Changes Since 1900 Reviewed by State Historian. PNPA 
Bulletin 21:6 p35 Sept. 
One of a series of historical articles on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

WaALLace, Lucy H. New President of N.E.A. Edits Citrus Belt Weekly. Quill 37:8 p6 
Aug. 
Sketch of Joe Cook of Mission (Tex.) Times. 


Law of Journalism 
ANONYMOusS. Anti-Trust Suit Is Filed against Lorain (O.) Journal. E&P 82:40 pS Sept. 
24. 
——Change in Libel.Law Advocated by Ernst. E&P 82:45 p8 Oct. 29. 
Editorial writers urged to be free to comment. 


s ——Lorain Journal Says Ad Policy Aids Trade. E&P 82:45 p22 Oct. 29. 


—Lorain Journal Files Reply to Anti-Trust Suit. E&P 82:43 p53 Oct. 15. 
—U. S. Details “Offenses” in Lorain Journal Case. E&P 82:41 p7 Oct. 1. 
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Miscellaneous 


ANoNyMoOvwus. Cablese Is A¥olished, Press Rate Ratio Set. E&P 82:34 p46 Aug. 13. 

——Flesch, Markel Clash on Readability Theory. E&P 82:38 p13 Sept. 10. 

——The “Who, What, When, Where and Why” of the N.E.A. National Publisher 29:11 
p12 Sept. 
Excellent review of National Editorial Association activities and services. 

LiTTLeE, HERBERT. 800 Labor Journals on Government List. E&P 82:43 p54 Oct .15. 

McKetway, B. M. News, Public Property—Cornerstone of a Free Press. E&P 82:37 
p4 Sept. 3. 

Rose, Marc. In Eleven Languages, Readers Are Much Alike. Quill 37:10 p12 Oct. 
Review of foreign editions of Readers’ Digest. 

SPROUL, K. Trouble with Magazines Is—. Saturday Review of Literature 32:24 Aug. 24. 


Negro Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Baltimore City Edition. Our World 4:10 p11 Oct. 

——Double Standard. Time 54:55 Oct. 3. 
“Race in the News” published by Southern Regional Council. 

— —Ebony Opens Its New Building. Ebony 4:12 p34 Oct. 

——Improvement Noted in News of Negroes. E&P 82:40 p44 Sept. 24. 
Southern Regional Council finds gradual change in policies of general-circulation 
papers. 

Macon Paper Defends Negro News Handling. E&P 82:45 p24 Oct. 29. 

Publishers. Ebony 5:1 p47 Nov. 

WILLENS, Doris. N. Y. Negro Reporter Has Some Advantages. E&P 82:40 p28 Sept. 24. 
Sketch of Ted Poston of New York Post-Home News. 








Newspaper Labor Relations 


ANONYMOUS. “Big 6” Asks $10 Rise; “Realistic Scale” Urged. E&P 82:35 p4 Aug. 20. 
New York City’s typographical unions seek general raise. 
——Guild Ad Hits “Illegal” Harrisburg Contract. E&P 82:33 p16 Aug. 6. 
— —Guild Asks Further Wage-Hour Hearings. E&P 82:45 p47 Oct. 29. 
Congress studies proposed amendments. 
——ITU Lawyer Describes Chicago Pact as Pattern. E&P 82:40 p7 Sept. 24. 
——ITU Pension and Pay Boost Trail in Vote. E&P 82:45 pli Oct. 29. 
——Minimum Pay Law Exempts Small Dailies. E&P 82:45 p6 Oct. 29. 
——Newspaper Business Waits ITU and Engravers’ Policies. E&P 82:34 p3 Aug. 13. 
Printers Widening Closed Shop Fight. US News 27:44 Sept. 2. 
Professional Group Exemption Is Rejected. E&P 82:41 p46 Oct. 1. 
——Surprise Settlement Ends Chicago Printers’ Strike. E&P 82:39 pS Sept. 17. 
Lengthy walkout ends in compromise. 
——Union Printers Return, Chicago Reverts to Type. E&P 82:40 p5 Sept. 24. 








DRAGONETTI, JosEPH. Phila. Paper Expands Personnel Activities. E&P 82:33 p30 Aug. 6. 


Inquirer seeks to make scientific selection of new workers. 


Mater, Irwin. 700 Employes Now Own Milwaukee Journal Stock. E&P 82:40 p9 Sept. 


24. 


WATSON, CAMPBELL. ITU Delegates Give Randolph More Power. E&P 82:36 p7 Aug. 


27. 
——Randolph Policy OK’d; New Grip on Locals. E&P 82:35 p5 Aug. 20. 


Newspaper Production and Management 


ANONYMOus. Agency Tests Process to Improve Halftones. E&P 82:34 p49 Aug. 13. 
——Cost Problem Aired in Inventory Clinic. E&P 82:45 p16 Oct. 29. 
——Court Approves Sales of Times-Herald. E&P 82:45 pS Oct. 29. 
McCormick purchase of Washington daily is made final. 
——Dear Says Newhouse Paid Him $450,000. E&P 82:43 p28 Oct. 15. 
Ownership of Jersey City Journal taken to courts. 
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——Dek-A-Tube Is Latest Press by Goss-Duplex. E&P 82:37 p35 Sept. 3. 
Another effort to provide rotary press for small dailies. 

——Don't Let Static Give You Trouble! Oklahoma Publisher 20:5 pS July. 

—_—$4,500,000 in Cash Paid to Times-Herald 7. E&P 82:35 p14 Aug. 20. 


McCormick completes acquisition of Washington paper which was willed to news 
executives. 


——Gadgeteria. E&P 82:34 p50 Aug. 13. 
Review of mechanical devices. 

——Goss Offers Press for Intermediate Group. E&P 82:36 p14 Aug. 27. 
Manufacturer seeks to meet demand of smaller dailies for high-speed, low-cost 
printing. 

——Local Gravure Group Plans Idea Exchange. E&P 82:41 p49 Oct. 1. 

——New Coloroto Tops N. Y. News Expansion Plan. E&P 82:38 p47 Sept. 10. 


——New Devices, Techniques Added for Kansas City Star Production. E&P 82:42 p44 
Oct. 8. 


——Newhouse-Dear Fight for Daily Nears Trial. E&P 82:40 p20 Sept. 24. 
——100 Papers Now Use Electric Engravers. E&P 82:37 p24 Sept. 3. 
——Offset Printing Comes of Age. Business Week p30 Sept. 17. 


——Paper and Ink—A Review of Production Factors. Nebraska Newspaper 1:10 p8 
Oct. 


' ——Photoengraving Costs—Dilemma for Small Papers. Nebraska Newspaper 1:9 p12 
Sept. 


_ ——Printing. Fortune 40:101 Oct. 

A graphic portfolio of techniques. 

_ ——Rivalry Keeps Staffs Large in Single-Ownership Cities. E&P 82:36 p8 Aug. 27. 

' ——Setting Type with a Camera. Popular Mechanics 92:164-6 Oct. 

; Report on automatic system called Rotofoto. 

| Betts, J. EpGar, Jk. New Methods of Typesetting Foretell Printing Revolution. Editor’s 
i Forum 26:9 p7 Sept. 


_—— Publishers, Manufacturers Seek Cost-Cutting Processes. Editor’s Forum 26:10 p10 
Oct. 


——Scientific Advances May Hike Net Profits for Newspapers. Editor’s Forum 26:8 
pS Aug. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. Increasing Newsprint Demand Is Forecast. E&P 82:43 p14 Oct. 15. 

CAMERON, ToM. Los Angeles Mirror, 1, Thrives on Confidence. E&P 82:43 p20 Oct. 15. 


DAVIDSON, HERBERT M. Departmental Makeup Easier on A. M. Daily. E&P 82:37 p7 
Sept. 3. 


FouNTAIN, C. L. Incentive Plans for Additic:.2l Business Outlined, Staff Contest. 
PNPA Bulletin 21:7 p33 Oct. 


Hae, JAMES R. Newspaper “Catastrophe Plan” Essential Says Insurance Man. National 
Publisher 29:12 p14 Oct. 


Harris, Jack. Teletypesetting Holds Promise for Future. Kansas Publisher 26:6 p2 Oct. 


Laycock, K. G. New Automatic Tension Control Device Explained by Wilkes-Barre 
Foreman. PNPA Bulletin 21:6 p79 Sept. 


Meyer, Eric E. Controllers Given Top Role in Battle on Rising Costs. E&P 82:40 p8 
Sept. 24. 


MOREHOUSE, WarD. A Three-Way Partnership. E&P 82:34 p20 Aug. 13. 
Sketch of Brush-Moore dailies in Ohio. 


Perry, J. DouGctas. Temple Professor Studying Possibilities of Facsimile. PNPA Bul- 
letin 21:6 p77 Sept. 


POLLARD, JaMeEs E. Spiraling Newspaper Costs Outrun Revenues 1939-1949. JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 26:3 p270 Sept. 


SNETHEN, CLARENCE R. Step-by-Step Description Given for Printing ROP Color in 
Daily. E&P 82:38 p37 Sept. 10. 
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SWANSON, CHARLES E. Midcity Daily: The Newspaper as It Appeared to Be. JouRNAL. 
ISM QUARTERLY 26:3 p304 Sept. 

WALKER, JERRY. Publishers’ Group Readies Photo-Composing Machine. E&P 82:39 p7 
Sept. 17. 

Waters, H. E. Will an Engraving Plant Pay in a Small Town? National Publisher 
29:10 p16 Aug. 
Nebraska publisher answers, “Yes—if.” 

WIMER, ARTHUR, and Gray, Mary NELL. lowa Printing Prices Hold Steady. Iowa 
Publisher 21:9 p3 Sept. 
Another in the annual cost studies of lowa papers. 

ZEISLER, KaRL F. The “Revolution” in Printing: A Critical Appraisal. JoURNALIsM 
QUARTERLY 26:3 p281 Sept. 


Pictorial Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Press Cameras. Consumer’s Research Reports 14:316-20 July. 
Pros, cons, and ratings. 
CoLLincs, JAMEs L. Efficiency Is Keynote of Small Dark Room. E&P 82:41 p50 Oct. 1. 
European Pic Taboos Described by Manning: E&P 82:38 p54 Sept .10. 
Frezzolini, Inventor and Master Craftsman. E&P 82:44 p36 Oct. 22. 
New Yorker specializes in building news cameras. 
——AMirror’s Color Job Turns Night into Day. E&P 82:39 p40 Sept. 17. 
New York tabloid pioneers spectacularly in night color photography. 
——Photo Chief Describes Rescue Operation. E&P 82:34 p42 Aug. 13. 
San Francisco cameraman participates in news as well as reporting it. 
KALIsH, STANLEY. U. of Missouri Photo Workshop Emphasizes Creative Planning. 
National Press Photographer 4:8 pl Aug. 
Mason, EpwarpD F. The Editor and the Picture. Iowa Publisher 21:8 p7 Aug. 
MONTAGNES, JAMES. Toronto Star Has Free Lance Photo System. E&P 82:39 p57 Sept. 
17. 


SPENCER, OTHA C. Photographers Seek Story of a Town in Pictures. Quill 37:8 p8 Aug. 
Columbia Missourian experiments with documentary camera reporting. 


Publicity, Propaganda and Public Opinion 


ACHESON, D. G. Additional Appropriations for Voice of America Facilities Recom- 
mended. US Department of State Bulletin 21:321 Aug. 29. 


ALLEN, G. V. Soviet Reaction Shows Value of Voice of America. US Department of 
State Bulletin 21:310-12 Aug. 29. 

ANONYMOusS. Efforts of Soviet Union to Jam Voice of America Program. US State 
Department Bulletin 21:32 July 11. 

——-Schools, Clubs, Industry Promote Newspaper Week. E&P 82:41 pS Oct. 1. 

——US Information Service in Shanghai and Hankow Ordered Closed. US Department 
of State Bulletin 21:152 Aug. 1. 


GOosNELL, H. F., and Davi, M. C. Public Opinion Research in Government. American 
Political Science Review 43:564-72 June. 

KREBS, WALTER W. Public Esteem of Press Labelled a “Must.” PNPA Bulletin 21:6 
p29 Sept. 

Lewis, E. G. Voice of Russia. Christian Science Magazine p2 Aug. 13. 
Distorted stories about America. 








Napic, H. D. Municipal Public Relations, Present and Future. American City 64:130-1 
Sept. 

PENROSE, G. Telling the World About Us. Independent Woman 28:228-30. 
Women in the US Information Service. 


Truman, H. S. Public Opinion and American Foreign Policy. Department of State 
Bulletin 21:145-7 Aug. 1 and Vital Speeches 15:624 Aug. 1. 


WILLENS, Doris. Doctors Face Press: PR-Prescribed Remedy. E&P 82:37 p6 Sept. 3. 
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WiLson, Don M. Newspaper Promotion Strongly Urged to Acquaint Readers with 
Press Value. PNPA Bulletin 21:6 p73 Sept. 


Woop, Lee B. Editor Recommends Fulltime PR Effort. E&P 82:42 p7 Oct. 8. 


Radio Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Baseball Probe: Justice Suspends Action; Eyes New Major Rules. Broad- 
casting 37:18 p23 Oct. 31. 
Baseball's restrictive broadcast policies may be changed. 
——Courtroom: Calif. Judges Would Ban Radio-TV. Broadcasting 37:18 p75 Oct. 31. 


——FCC Bans Giveaways: Issues Rules Effective Oct. 1. Broadcasting 37:8 p17 Aug. 
22. 


——wWire Survey: NARND Lists Shortcomings. Broadcasting 37:8 p31 Aug. 22. 

CHATFIELD, BEN. $50,000 of Local Coverage Carried as Public Service by WMAZ. 
Newscaster 4:4 p2 May-June. 
Good description of the local-news emphasis in a first-rate newsroom. 

CHESTER, GIRAUD. The Press-Radio War: 1933-1935. Public Opinion Quarterly 13:2 
p252 Summer. 
A little new evidence, but not much new light, on the thrice-told tale. 

——What Constitutes Irresponsibility on the Air? Public Opinion Quarterly 13:1 p73 
Spring. 
Fulton Lewis’s “irresponsibility” is again examined. Some questionable concluding 
generalizations. 

CHURCH, WELLS. Church Calls “Intangibles” Key to Success of Top-Rated News. 
Newscaster 4:6 pl Sept.-Oct. 

CBS news editor-in-chief describes a ranking New York City local news operation. 
DOHERTY, RICHARD P. Business Cycles and Broadcasting: A Study of the Economic 
Aspects That Affect Radio and Television. Broadcasting 37:15 p26 Oct. 10. 
NEITFELD, WILLIAM. KFRC Uses “Swap System” to Get Widespread Regional Cover- 

age. Newscaster 4:5 p2 July-Aug. 
SCHMIDT, MARJORIE. Compare Newspapers and Radio. Iowa Publisher 21:10 p3 Oct. 


THOMPSON, Jesse. Audience Promotion: Fundamentals Outlined. Broadcasting 37:11 
p52 Sept. 12. 


Radio—Television 
ANonyMovs. Around the Corner. Time 54:30 July 25. 
FCC works at a TV solution. 
——Leaning Tower of Babel. Time 54:48 Aug. 15. 
Crisis in the TV industry. 
BARNES, HaROLD S. How TV Affects Newspapers. E&P 82:42 p6 Oct. 8. 
CASSIRER, HENRY R. Television News: A Challenge to Imaginative Journalists. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 26:3 p277 September 1949. 
Haas, LAWRENCE S. CBS/TV Employs Wide Range of Elements in Building TV News 
Format. Newscaster 4:4 p3 May-June. 
LESSING, LAWRENCE P. The Television Freeze. Fortune 40:123 Nov. 
TV is neckdeep in trouble of its own and the FCC’s making. 
RILEY, JOHN W., FRANK V. CANTWELL, and KATHERINE F. RUTTIGER. Some Observa- 


tions on the Social Effects of Television. Public Opinion Quarterly 13:1 p223 
Summer. 


Further suggestion that video’s effects are similar to those of radio, with some 
important social differences. 

SCHNEIDER, AD. All Techniques Used by NBC for TV News. Newscaster 4:5 pl July- 
Aug. 

WALKER, Jerry. INS Looks at TV with Eye for Business. E&P 82:35 p38 Aug. 20. 

——tTV Reps Enthusiastic with Newspaper Tieup. E&P 82:34 p36 Aug. 13. 











A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 
July, August, and September 1949 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 
Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France) and 
William P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark) 





Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicité 
(Paris); 1JJ, Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union 
of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, 
Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News 
(London). 


Advertising 


ANONYMOUS. Inchage Losses Still Continue. ANN 21:11 pl Sept. 1. 

Australian newspaper advertising summary for year to June 30. 

Indian Press Has Plan to Fight Ad. Taxes. WPN 41:1064 piii Aug. 4. 
——Newspaper Organisations in India Oppose Ad. Tax. WPN 41:1060 p24 July 7. 
——Opposition to Indian Ad. Tax Hardens. WPN 41:1068 p30 Sept. 1. 


British Royal Commission on the Press 


ANnonyMous. A. H. Mann Appeals for Support for Press Council Plan. WPN 41:1060 

p3 July 7. 

British Weekly Editor’s Attack on Commission’s Report. WPN 41:1063 p12 July 

28. 

Bundock Rejects Royal Commission Comment. WPN 41:1060 p3 July 7. 

NUJ secretary nettles at criticism from on high. 

——C. J. Bundock Replies: Commission’s Comment on Evidence of NUJ Was “Un- 

justified.” WPN 41:1061 p14 July 14. 

——En vellykket Fiasko. JD 45:8 pl Aug. 

Danish view of the revort. 

Favours Press Council: Calls for Joint Meeting. WPN 41:1071 p3 Sept. 22. 
——Newspaper Challenged Herbert Morrison. WPN 41:1065 p8 Aug. 11. 

Parliament Backs Proposal for Press Council. WPN 41:1064 p4 Aug. 11. 
——PEP Compares Commission’s Report with Own Study of 1938. WPN 41:1065 

p3 Aug. 11. 

——Press Council Would Need Guarantee Against Interference. WPN 41:1067 p4 

Aug. 25. 

Institute of Journalists position. 

——Reports to America on Commission’s Findings Varied Widely. WPN 41:1060 p9 

July 7. 

The AP is criticized for sending a report everywhere recognized as accurate. 
——Royal Commission’s Findings: Press Free of Corruption. IJJ 37:373 pill Aug. 
——-Standard by Which the Press Was Judged. WPN 41:1060 p4 July 7. 

——Strong Criticism of Way Newspapers Handled Press Report. WPN 41:1061 p3 

July 14. 

——Union Executive on the Press Commission’s Report. J 32:7 p106 Aug. 

The official statement of the NUJ. 
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Press and Communications—a Bibliography 


——wWhat the Press Itself Thinks About It. WPN 41:1060 pS July 7. 
Bunbock, C. J. The Press Debate Justified the Union. J 32:8 p126 Sept. 


Education for Journalism 
ANONYMOusS. Ernest Jay in Defence of NUJ Educational Proposals. WPN 41:1062 
p7 July 21. 
-——Organised Education or Self Help? WPN 41:1067 p8 Aug. 25. 
How may a journalist go about improving himself? 
——Specialised Tuition or Self-Help Study Methods for Journalists. WPN 41:1063 
p14 July 28. 
——Tuborgfondet. JD 45:7 p7 July. 
Fund is set up for journalists to study abroad. 


Freedom of the Press 
ANONYMOUS. Communist Secrecy Policy Is Denying Czechs Fair Press. WPN 41:1068 
p4 Sept. 1. 
——Enquéte sur la situation actuelle de la presse. E 91 p7 June 20. 
Review of government-press relations in France since the Liberation. 


History and Biography 
ANDERSEN, BirRGER H. Avisvrimler i Berlin etter krigen. JN 33:7 p105 July. 
Avisvrimelen i Berlin II. JN 33:8 p126 Aug. 
Newspapers in Berlin after the war. 
ANONYMOUS. Inventaire de la presse francaise. E 96 p2 Sept. 10. 
Figures from \’Annuaire de la presse on French journalism in 1949. 
——Pressa i Finland. JN 33:9 p141 Sept. 
GopDDET, JACQUES, and others. Le sport et sa presse. E 93 p19 July 10. 
Article opening a section devoted to “la presse sportive.” 
JOHANSEN, Per. Et Svensk jubileum—med glimt av Norsk pressehistoria fra krigens 
Stockholm. JN 33:9 p137 Sept. 
Swedish publicist club is 75 years old. 


International News Coverage 
ANONYMOUS. Konvensjonene om informationsfriheten. JN 33:8 p121 Aug. 
The Geneva Press Convention of 1948. 
| ——Prague: Microphone in Journalist’s Room. WPN 41:1064 p8 Aug. 4. 
| ——Pressure on West Correspondents in Moscow Alleged. WPN 41:1060 p17 July 7. 
——R. A. Henderson Tells of Expanded Services. WPN 41:1063 p4 July 28. 
Annual meeting of Reuters. 
BARLAUP, ASBJORN. Oslo—London pa 2% minutt. JN 33:7 p107 July. 
AP’s new coverage plan in Europe is described. 
| Fercuson, J. Hatcro. Govt. Restrictions Revealed During Inter-American Congress. 
WPN 41:1068 p14 Sept. 1. 


Law of Communications 


ANONYMOusS. Lessons for Journalists from the Kravchenko Libel Case in Paris. WPN 
41:1062 p14 July 21. 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 
ANONYyMous. Annual Report of the Council for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1948. JJ 
37:374 p127 Sept.-Oct. 
Officers of the Institute of Journalists report to the membership. 
——lInternational Journalists’ Brussels Congress Postponed. WPN 41:1071 p3 Sept. 22. 
, The communist remainder of IOJ states its party line. 
——John Gordon Tells of Remarkable Year, Recounts Merger Crisis, Praises Members’ 
Spirit. WPN 41:1070 p4 Sept. 15. 
Annual meeting of Institute of Journalists. 
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——Motion to Reopen Merger Negotiations Defeated: W. L. Andrews on a “Point of 
Honour.” WPN 41:1071 p4 Sept. 22. 

——Politics in NUJ: Union Members Join in Controversy: Criticism of Secretary's 
Letter. WPN 41:1066 p6 Aug. 18. ? 

SEATON, STANLEY H. Time Has Come for Members to Take Stock, Writer Believes. 
WPN 41:1065 pi2 Aug. 11. 
Spokesman for dissident group within NUJ states his platform. 








Newsprint 

ANonyMous. Dollar Crisis Means Greater Reliance on Home Mills Output. WPN 
41:1062 p3 July 21. ¥ 
——Effects of Devaluation: Developments Leading to Price Cut. WPN 41:1072 p3 th 
Sept. 29. A 
——F. P. Bishop Puts Case for Reduction of British-Make Price. WPN 41:1062 pé6 TI 
July 21. D 
——Negotiating Group Active in Newsprint. ANN 21:11 pl Sept. 1. A 
Publications bargain collectively with print paper houses. A 
——Newsprint Supply Co. Board to Discuss the Situation. WPN 41:1071 p3 Sept. 22. by 
Survey to be undertaken of currency devaluation effects. ell 
Private Buying of Wood Pulp to Be Restored Next Year. WPN 41:1069 p3 Sept. 8. A. 
British government plans to end its middleman role. se 
re) 
Problems of Communications Management Al 
ANONYMOUS. French Agency Objects to Publication of Proposed Presse Institute Story. FF de 
WPN 41:1070 p12 Sept. 15. jo! 
Discussion of a government-linked news gathering agency proposal. als 
an 


——Impact of Taxation of Newspaper Enterprise. WPN 41:1061 p4 July 14. 
——M. Guardian Profit Down for Fourth Successive Year. WPN 41:1071 pS Sept. 22. tic 
Pakistan Govt. to Control Press Ownership by Foreigners. WPN 41:1072 pl2 

Sept. 29. fer 
——Le rapport sur la gestion des affaires publiques. E 96 p6 Sept. 10. 














Official auditors’ reports on Agence France-Presse, l' Agence Havas, and the gov- sic 
ernmental press-control agency, SNEP. Hi 
JACQUEMART, NOEL. Rétrospective et perspectives. E 95 p13 July 30. C 
L’Echo’s editor sees brighter days ahead for the French press. ‘1 
LYNTON-CHARLES, H. Widespread Use of American Artwork by British Publications. at 
WPN 41:1068 p12 Sept. 1. = 
Failure to use home-produced work is criticized. re 
Public Relations Activities, Private and Official na 
Ley, K. J. Non-Journalist “Journalists’—Treasury Plan for Government Service. pw 
J 32:7 p115 Aug. 

de! 
Social Responsibility of Communications re 

ANONYMOUS. British Move to Combat Illegal German Papers. WPN 41:1070 pl4 
Sept. 15. i 
——Nazi Press Coming Back to Life in Germany. WPN 41:1068 p4 Sept. 1. . 
\ 
Working Conditions of the Journalist ‘ 
ANoNYMous. Frank Owen on Role of the Modern Editor. WPN 41:1063 p6 July 28. C 
Changed though journalism may be, this editor feels he is still important. , 
Many Journalists Thrown Out of Work in India. WPN 41:1069 p12 Sept. 8. ( 
Pressens Pensjonssak i Sverige. D 22:9 p7 Sept. li 
Most Swedish journalists now covered by pension plan. E 
——Spanish Press Rewards Its Journalists Poorly. WPN 41:1063 p14 July 28. 
THORNTON, A. ROLAND. Strain of Overwork on the Modern Editor. WPN 41:1068 pli # 
V 


Sept. 1. 








Official Minutes of 1949 
AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA Convention 





% THIS WAS A JOINT CONVENTION OF 
these three organizations: The American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
The Association of Accredited Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, and The 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators. The program was planned 
by a joint committee consisting of Mitch- 
ell V. Charnley, Minnesota, representing 
AATJ; Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, repre- 
senting AASDJ; and Clement E. Trout, 
Oklahoma A & M, representing ASJSA. 
All delegates were registered at the same 
desk. The convention program featured 
joint assemblies of the three bodies but 
also allotted time for separate business 
and discussion meetings of the organiza- 
tions. 

Delegates and guests were housed and 
fed in Pioneer Hall, men’s dormitory at 
the University of Minnesota, but all ses- 
sions except one were held in Murphy 
Hall, the journalism building. 

A separate program, arranged by the 
Council on Radio Journalism, was held 
after the close of the joint convention— 
on Friday, Sept. 2. Delegates who re- 
mained for it discussed problems of 
teaching and doing research in radio jour- 
nalism. 

The convention was attended by 202 
delegates, 52 wives, and 24 children of 
delegates. 

Institutions represented and delegates 
registered were: 

Adrian (Lillian Case), Alabama (C. E. 
Bounds), American (Willett M. Kempton), 
Boston (John H. Gleason), Bradley (Harry 
Watson), Brigham Young (Oliver Smith, Ray 
Wight), Butler (George H. Miller), California 
(Philip F. Griffin), UCLA (Joseph A. Brandt), 
Colorado (Zell F. Mabee, Bruce W. Smith, A. 
Gayle Waldrop), Columbia (Roscoe Ellard, 
Philip Stangl), Cornell (Miron A. Morrill), 
Creighton (Verdun Daste), Dakota Wesleyan 
(William P. Wayne), Defiance College (Wil- 
liam H. Taft), Detroit (Charles Sanders), 
Emory (Floyd K. Baskette, Richard Joel, Ray- 
mand B. Nixon), Evansville (John Boyd), 
Florida State (Richard B. Eide, Earl L. 


Vance), Florida (John Paul Jones, Rae O. 
Weimer), Georgia (M. Tyus Butler, John E. 
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Drewry, Worth McDougald), Hanover (Frank 
S. Baker), Hardin-Simmons anne Schooley), 
Hastings (West B. Bonnifield), Henderson 
(Tom Anderson), Houston (Truman Poun- 
cey), Idaho State (Wallace E. Garets), IIli- 
nois (Donald E. Brown, Eunice Collins, slie 
McClure, Arne G. Rae, Charles H. Sandage, 
Frank E. Schooley, Wilbur Schramm, Manning 
Seil, Frank B. Senger, Fred S. Siebert, Robert 
Wentworth, J. B. Woodson), Indiana (Ruth 
Dunagin, J. Wymond French, Gretchen A. 
Kemp, John E. Stempel), Iowa State (Rodney 
Fox, Harry Heath, Kenneth R. Marvin), Iowa 
(Harry Ainsworth, Arthur M. Barnes, Charles 
E. Barnum, John S. Davenport, Merritt C. 
Ludwig, John V. Lund, Paul I. Lyness, Edward 
F. Mason, Leslie G. Moeller, Bernard Stern), 
Kansas State (Lawrence E. Dennis, Helen Hos- 
tetter), Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, Walter Ewert, 
Frances Grinstead, Burton W. Marvin, Emil 
Telfel), Kentucky (J. Aaey McCauley, Wil- 
liam M. Moore, Victor R. Portmann), Lehigh 
(Wilton es Lincoln (Thelma Gorham, 
Armistead S. Pride), Louisiana (Marvin G. 
Osborn, Marcus M. Wilkerson), Macalester 
(A. Phillips Beedon), Marquette (David R. 
Host, Robert A. Kidera, Lucas G. Staudacher), 
Marshall (Virginia Lee), Michigan State (Jo- 
seph A. DelPorto, Kenneth G. Johnson, Melvin 
Lostutter, Elwin E. McCray, Earl A. MclIn- 
tyre), Michigan (Wesley H. Maurer), Minne- 
sota (Ralph Casey, Mitchell V. Charnley, Ed- 
win Emery, Edwin Ford, J. Edward Gerald 
Fred Kildow, Harold W. Wilson), Mississippi 
(Gerald Forbes), Missouri (Ellsworth Chunn, 
Clifton C. Edom, Earl English, Edward C. 
Lambert, James W. Markham, Frank L. Mott, 
Eugene W. Sharp), Montana (Olaf J. Bue, 
Edward B. Dugan, James L. C. Ford, R. P. 
Struckman), Nebraska (William H. Hice, Wil- 
lard D. Olsen, William F. Swindler, George 
Turnbull), New Mexico (Keen Rafferty), New 
York (Ben Yablonsky), North Dakota Agri- 
cultural (Wendell W. Norris), North Dakota 
State (William Carmody), North Dakota (AI- 
vin E. Austin), Northwestern (Charles L. Al- 
len, Floyd Arpan, Curtis MacDougall, Baskett 
Mosse, Ward K. Schori), Ohio State (Norval 
Neil Luxon, Harry O’Brien, James E. Pollard, 
Paul H. Wagner), Ohio Wesleyan (Lorraine 
Radtke), Oklahoma A. & M. (Elsie Shoemaker, 
James Cc. Stratton, Clement E. Trout), Okla- 
homa Baptist (Freeman H. Beets), Oklahoma 
City (Heber E. Coffey), Oklahoma (H. H. 
Herbert, Leslie H. Rice), Oregon State (Fred 
M. Shideler), Oregon (Laurence R. Campbell, 
Warren C. Price, Clifford Weigle), Pennsylva- 
nia (Fred Nora), Pennsylvania State (Charles 
H. Brown, S. A. Mahuran, Robert M. Pock- 
rass), Rutgers (William H. Boy: nton, Kenneth 
Q. Jennings), St. Cloud (William A. Don- 
nelly), St. John’s (Stephen B. Humphrey), San 
Jose State (Dwight Bentel), South Dakota 
State (Clifford L. Ellis, Frank G. Schultz), 
South Dakota (Bruce Holst, E. G. Trotzig), 
Southern California (Roy L. French), Southern 
Methodist (E. L. Callihan), Stanford (Chilton 
R. Bush, Thomas M. Newell, Albert C. Pick- 
erell), Syracuse (William T. Burch, Roland E. 
Wolseley), Tennessee (John Lain, Willis C. 
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Tucker), 


Texas A. (Donald D. Burch- 
ard), 


exas a4: Peat O. Ridin gs), ames 
State (F. L. McDonald), Texas 
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), Wash. 
ington Lauck, Charles O. 
Voigt, Ws a. F on State (Lawrence 
Pike), Washington (Merritt Benson, —_ H. 
Christian, Vernon R. Frost), Wayne (SP rague 
awry Westminster lizabeth Nixon), 
West Virginia ( (Perisy I. Reed, Norman Van 
gaeer) Wichita (Dean Campbell, George H. 
~ Wisconsin Agricultural (Bryant 
_— William A. Sumner), State Teachers, 
Milwaukee Harold L. Ahigren), Wisconsin 
(Scott M. tlip, Lester L. Hawkes, Grant 
Hyde, Ralph O. Nafziger, Helen Patterson, 
Clarence A. Schoenfeld, sag Smith, 
Robert Taylor), New Yor +4> (Vivian 
——), Curtis Publishin “4 Co. (H. C. Ludeke, 
Robert B. Shellenberg, D. E. Stue:t), Sigma 
Deka Chi (Victor E. Bluedorn). 





Thirty-Third Convention of the 
American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism 


The joint convention opened with a 
business session of AATJ in the audito- 
rium of Murphy Hall, Tuesday, Aug. 30. 
President A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, 
called the convention to order at 9:40 
a. m., and 138 delegates were present. 
President Waldrop gave no opening ad- 
dress but proceeded directly to make these 
changes in appointments to committees to 
replace absentees: Victor Portmann, Ken- 
tucky, for L. Niel Plummer, Kentucky, on 
the joint committee on time and place; 
Olaf Bue, Montana, for De Forest O’Dell, 
Butler, on the AATJ auditing committee; 
and Granville Price, Texas, for DeWitte 
C. Reddick, Texas, on the joint committee 
on resolutions. 


Raymond B. Nixon presented his report 
as editor of the JouURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
He said that the magazine was in good 
financial condition and that revenue from 
advertising and from subscriptions from 
readers who are not AAT] members had 
increased. Improvements made during the 
year include the “Research in Brief” de- 
partment, the section containing letters to 
the editor, and expansion of the foreign 
oibliography section. He suggested that the 
“teacher forum” seciion devoted to .each- 
ing methods and problems might allow 
AAT] to discontinue the internal publica- 
tion, Journalism Class & Lab, which had 
been started in 1942 under the title, The 
Journalism Bulletin. He suggested that re- 
search work in journalism should be more 





QUARTERLY 


closely integrated with the teaching of un- 
dergraduates and with practical problems 
in the production of publications. Presi- 
dent Waldrop accepted the report. 


J. Edward Gerald, chairman of the com- 
mittee on merger, took the floor to present 
a plan for the formation of the Associa- 
tion for Education in Journalism, merging 
the present three separate organizations. 
Copies of a proposed constitution and by- 
laws had been sent to all members of the 
AATJ, AASDJ and ASJSA a month be- 
fore the convention. (The complete text, 
as amended by the AATJ, is presented on 
pp. 510-16.) 


Gerald explained that the report and 
proposed constitution was the result of 
more than two years of work by several 
committees. One objective of the new plan, 
he said, was “to recognize the individual 
for his merits as a professional man or 
woman.” Don Burchard, Texas A & M, 
reported on his canvass of AATJ mem- 
bers for opinions and suggestions. Willis 
Tucker, Tennessee, summarized his find- 
ings in a survey of AASDJ schools; he re- 
ported that 18 directors were favorable to 
the merger plan, 2 were indefinite in their 
reaction, and 3 were opposed. 


Gerald explained that his committee, 
since the original copies of the proposed 
constitution and by-laws had been sent out, 
had formulated 18 proposed amendments. 
He suggested that the Association consider 
and vote on these amendments to the plan 
before debating and voting on the plan 
itself. This was done. After full discussion, 
each of the 18 amendments was adopted. 


President Waldrop called for any fur- 
ther amendments. Ralph Nafziger, Wiscon- 
sin, moved and Ford seconded that the by- 
laws, Article 3, Section 8, as previously 
amended, now be further amended to end 
Paragraph A with the words “without 
fear or favor.” Ford declared that the rest 
of the paragraph might be misunderstood 
and might involve the association in stud- 
ies of labor relations. Gerald observed that 
“we can’t solve social responsibility prob- 
lems by ignoring them.” The delegates 
voted, 62 for and 57 against, and the 
amendment was thereby adopted. 


Casey moved and Swindler seconded 
that the portion of paragraph A just elimi- 
nated be referred to the Committee on 
Professional Freedom and Responsibility 
in Press and Radio. The motion carried. 
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No further amendments being proposed, 
Gerald moved that the entire constitution 
and bylaws, as amended, be adopted. 
Ford seconded. The motion carried. 


The morning business session ended, 
and the delegates had luncheon in Pioneer 
Hall. 


At 2:30 p. m., while AASDJ and 
ASJSA held separate business meetings, 
AATJ delegates met in 308 Murphy Hall 
for a series of short talks and discussions 
on teaching and curricular problems. Par- 
ticipating speakers were E. B. Dugan, 
Montana; Philip F. Griffin, California; 
H. H. Herbert, Oklahoma; Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall, Northwestern; and Vivian Sor- 
elle, Station WNYC. Keen Rafferty, New 
Mexico, presided, and Scott M. Cutlip, 
Wisconsin, was reporter. A digest of the 
discussion was published on Oct. 1, 1949, 
as Vol. 6, No. 4 of Journalism Class and 
Lab—the final issue of that publication. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER I 


The second and final business meeting 
of AATJ began at 2 p. m. in the audito- 
rium of Murphy Hall, President Waldrop 
presiding. 

Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, presented his 
report as secretary-treasurer and as direc- 
tor of the AATJ Placement Bureau. The 
report was accepted, as follows: 


Since the Boulder convention, the secretary- 
— has worked to achieve these major 
goals: 


1. To systematize the keeping of office rec- 
ords for both the Association and for its 
Placement Bureau. 


2. To maintain the high level of membership 
in the Association and to collect current and 
back dues from members. 


3. To assist the president and the program 
committee in preparing for the 33rd convention. 


4. To develop the Placement Bureau which 
was established in 1947 by Norval Neil Luxon. 

The first objective has been reached, and the 
secretary-treasurer believes that the office rec- 
ords will stand inspection at any time. 

The second ye a gegen | 
of more than 500—has not been easy to reac 
this year. Every member in arrears was billed, 
and as many as five mailings were sent to some 
unresponsive brethren without extracting a soli- 
tary dollar from the same. The paid-up mem- 
bership this year at convention time is nineteen 
more than it was last year. 

Here is the record of paid-up memberships in 
the Association: 


1 
(to Aug. 20) 

At least 60 teachers who paid dues in 1948 
have not yet paid 1949 dues. Because many of 
them are on the staffs of accredited schools, 
the secretary-treasurer hopes that school direc- 
tors will do what they can to encourage their 


staff members to maintain active membership 
in this Association. 

Preparation for the 33rd convention required 
a considerable amount of mimeographing and 
printing. The proposed constitutional amend- 
ments, the tentative convention program, and 
the reservation blanks were mailed on July 30, 
well within the time period stipulated in the 
Constitution. The secretary-treasurer especially 
appreciated the co-operation given by President 
Waldrop, George Simmons, Ralph yd 
Mitchell Charnley, J. Edward Gerald, and - 
ers on the program arrangements committees. 

The fourth objective—to develop the Place- 
ment Bureau into a profitable enterprise—still 
seems a long way off. The secretary-treasurer, 
as director of the bureau, contributed at least 
$800 worth of his time in promoting the bureau, 
in corresponding with registrants and employ- 
ers, in classifying and selecting the office data 
records. Data sheet forms were revised and re- 
printed. Several methods of cutting down oper- 
ating expenses were devised, and a tremendous 
amount of detailed work was done by the di- 
rector and his secretary, Miss Margaret King. 
Every job request was followed up immediately 
—often the same day as received. 


Certain beneficial results were obvious. A 
considerable number of new AATJ members 
joined because they desired to register with the 
ureau. Some registrants obtained increases in 
salary and promotions in their pone jobs be- 
cause of job offers obtained through the Bu- 
reau. Most employers praised the prompt assis- 
tance given by the Bureau, and several have 
called _ the Bureau more than once in 1948 
and 1949, 


Although the director was not paid anything 
and although all secretarial expense except the 
retyping of data sheets was contributed by the 
University of Kansas, the Bureau just barely 
made expenses in 1948. This year, the Bureau 
will show a small profit, even though the direc- 
tor is to be paid $100, as voted by the Boulder 
convention. Nevertheless, the director is greatly 
disappointed by the number of placements 
made. So far in 1949, we have placed six re 
trants in jobs paying from $3,200 to $5,300; 
the fees so far total $237, That seems a trifling 
product of so much invested time and effort to 
service the 110 requests from employers seek- 
ing staff members. 


The Boulder convention voted to continue 
the Placement Bureau on an experimental ba- 
sis during 1949. The director tried as hard as 
he could to make the Bureau succeed, but he 
again recommends that the Bureau be discon- 
tinued on Jan. 1, 1950. 


Should the Association reject that recommen- 
dation, the director has these further sugges- 
tions to offer: 


1. That the registration fee of $2 be made 
an ANNUAL registration fee; now it is paid 
only once—at the time the AATJ member joins 
the Bureau. That change might bring in an ex- 
tra $100 or so each year and would also elimi- 
nate some of the registrants who are really not 
actively interested in obtaining a position. The 
director further recommends that the Placement 
Bureau director be paid a salary of $100 a 

ear plus one-half of the gross receipts of the 
ureau. 


2. That the President ap int a special com- 
mittee to study the problem and to decide 
whether or not the Bureau should be contin- 
ued. This committee should have the power to 
discontinue the Bureau if it finds that it is un- 
wise to continue it beyond January 1, 1950. 

(NotE—A_ one-page mimeographed report of 
1948 and 1949 receipts and expenditures was 
distributed to delegates at this time. The com- 
plete financial report for the ~~ 1949 will be 
published in the March issue. 

The secretary-treasurer id $50 to Gayle 
Waldrop, as voted at the Boulder convention, 
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for the establishment of the Ralph Crosman 
Memorial Book Shelf at the University of Col- 
orado, and the memorial has been established. 
President Waldrop appointed the following 
committees: 
AUDIO-VISUAL Heath, 


Amws—Harry Iowa 


State, chairman; Dwight Bentel, San Jose State; 
Wesley ange Syracuse; Carroll Coleman, 
rost 

Iowa State; 


Iowa; Vernon Washington; Katherine 
Goeppinger, 


Edward Lambert, 
Missouri. 


AupITING—Eugene W. /? Missouri, chair- 
man; De Forest O’Dell, Butler; Frank E 
Schooley, Illinois. 

MeERGER—J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, 
chairman; Donald Burchard, Texas A & M; 
Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee. 

NOMINATIONS—James L. C. Ford, Montana, 
chairman; Frederic Merwin, Rutgers; Clement 
E. Trout, Oklahoma A & M. 

PusLiciry—Edwin Emery, Minnesota, chair- 
man; Charles T. Duncan, Minnesota; Gene F. 
Seehafer, Minnesota; Emil L. Telfel, Kansas; 
Scott M. Cutlip, Wisconsin. 

SALARIES AND WORKING CONDITIONS—Gregory 
Mason, New York, chairman; Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall, Northwestern; Chilton R. Bush, Stan- 
ford; Oscar W. Riegel, Washington and Lee. 

STANDARDS—William F. Swindler, Nebraska, 
chairman; Floyd K. Baskette, Emory; Kenneth 
N. Stewart, New York. 

The executive committee voted to charge a 
$2.50 convention registration fee to help meet 
the expense of holding this joint convention. 

The executive committee voted on quite a few 
applicants for membership in the Association 
who could not meet the general Constitutional 
requirements but who might be admitted under 
special provisions. Most of the applicants were 
persons who wished to register in the Place- 
ment Bureau. 

The Constitution was revised as amended at 
the Boulder convention, and copies were 
mailed to every member. 

The little publication of teacher-aids and 
teaching techniques, Journalism Class & Lab, 
was published regularly under the able editor- 
ship of Keen erty and Eve:ion Conger. 

The complete financial report of the treasurer 
for 1948 was published in the June, 1949, issue 
of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

Although convention expenses will be some- 
what higher this year, and althou the Asso- 
ciation has several large obligations to dis- 
charge, it appears that we will have a balance 
of about $300 on hand Jan. 1, 1950. 

ELMER F. BETH, Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE AATJ PLACEMENT BUREAU 


This committee, consisting of Leslie G. Moel- 
ler, Iowa, chairman; David R. Host, Mar- 
quette; and Granville Price, Texas, was ap- 
pointed by President Waldrop to study the 
roblem of continuing the AATJ Placement 
ureau and was given power to act. The com- 
mittee met at inneapolis on September 2, 
1949, and made these decisions and instructed 
the director of the bureau accordingly: 


1. That the Placement Bureau be continued. 


2. That registrants pay a fee of $3 a calen- 
dar year. Any registrant in 1949 who was regis- 
tered before July 1, 1949, is considered to have 
his fee paid in full until January 1, 1950. Any 
person registering after July 1, 1949, for one 
year is considered to be paid in full until Jan- 
— 1, 1951. Beginning in 1950, any person 
registering after July 1 will be considered paid 
in full through the following year. 

3. The percentage of the first year’s salary to 
be paid to the Placement Bureau by a success- 
ful registrant shall be continued at one percent. 

4. The payment of $100 a year salary to the 
bureau director, as authorized at the Boulder 
convention, shall be continued. In addition, the 
director shall receive one-half of the gross in- 
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come from registration fees and from percent- 

age of first year salary of successful registrants 

for the calendar years 1949 and 1950. 

John Stempel, Indiana, moved that the 
president appoint a committee to consider 
the problem of continuing the Placement 
Bureau (as suggested in the secretary- 
treasurer’s report) and that the committee 
be granted the power to act. Leslie Moel- 
ler, Iowa, seconded. The motion carried, 
and President Waldrop appointed Moeller 
chairman of the committee and named 
David R. Host, Marquette, and Granville 
Price, Texas, as the other members. [This 
committee met on Sept. 2, discussed the 
problems, and approved the continuation 
of the Placement Bureau with changes ex- 
plained at the end of the report of the 
secretary-treasurer in this issue. } 


President Waldrop commended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas for its help in maintain- 
ing the office of the secretary-treasurer and 
director of the AATJ Placement Bureau. 


President Waldrop reported that the 
Ralph Crosman Memorial Bookshelf, en- 
dowed by action of the Association in its 
convention in Boulder in 1948, had been 
established at the University of Colorado. 


Nixon pointed out that the Association, 
at its Boulder convention, had neglected to 
authorize payment of any honorarium for 
1948 to its secretary-treasurer. He moved 
that the Association, therefore, pay the 
secretary-treasurer an honorarium of $100 
for 1948 and that, beginning with Jan. 1, 
1949, the Association pay its secretary- 
treasurer an honorarium of $150 a year, 
including the $100 voted at Boulder for 
work with the Placement Bureau, but ex- 
clusive of any percentage of the income of 
the Bureau which might be authorized by 
the special committee as further payment 
to him for directing the Bureau. William 
H. Boyenton, Rutgers, seconded the mo- 
tion, and it carried. 


Several delegates having asked, “What 
happens to AATJ now that we have 
adopted the constitution and bylaws of the 
Association for Education in Journalism?”, 
President Waldrop explained that AATI 
will continue as a separate and autono- 
mous organization until final merger with 
the other journalism associations has been 
effected. He cited the relevant part of the 
AEJ constitution: “Article 10. PROMULGa- 
TION. Section 1. This constitution and by- 
laws attached shall become effective upon 
a date fixed in a joint and concurrent res- 
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olution of the associations participating in 
its founding.” He expressed the opinion 
that the present constitutions of both 
AASDJ and ASJSA make it practically 
impossible for those associations to partic- 
ipate in such a “joint and concurrent reso- 
lution” before their next conventions. 
Gerald concurred in that interpretation. 


Moeller moved that “the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism ex- 
press its sincere appreciation to the merger 
committee, J. Edward Gerald, chairman, 
Willis Tucker, and Donald Burchard, for 
their very effective work, and that this 
Association authorize this committee to 
work with representatives of AASDJ and 
ASJSA to take such steps as may be nec- 
essary for the furthering of the formation 
of the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism.” Roland Wolseley, Syracuse, sec- 
onded the motion, and it carried. 


Rafferty reported on the publishing of 
the teacher-aid bulletin, Journalism Class 
& Lab. He concluded by saying that he 
and Everton Conger, New Mexico, could 
not continue as editors after October 1. 
Rafferty moved that Journalism Class & 
Lab be discontinued and abandoned after 
the October 1949 issue. Charles Sanders, 
Detroit, seconded, but added that the aims 
should be continued by the editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in that publica- 
tion and in such occasional mimeographed 
bulletins as it may seem wise to issue. 
Rafferty accepted the revision by his sec- 
ond, and the motion then carried. 


Gerald moved that the Association ex- 
press its admiration of and gratitude to 
Rafferty and Conger for the excellent 
work they had done. George Simmons, 
Tulane, seconded, and the motion carried. 


Ford, chairman of the nominations 
committee, announced these nominees: 
For president, Donald D. Burchard and 
Henry L. Smith; for vice-president, 
Dwight Bentel and Clifford F. Weigle; for 
secretary-treasurer, Elmer F. Beth. These 
names and biographical sketches of the 
nominees had been mailed to members a 
month before the convention. 


President Waldrop called for nomina- 
tions from the floor for secretary-treasurer. 
When none was offered, Norval Neil 
Luxon, Ohio State, moved and Swindler 
seconded that the secretary cast an unani- 
mous ballot for Beth. The motion carried 
and Beth was declared re-elected. 


President Waldrop called for nomina- 
tions from the floor for president and vice- 
president. None was offered. Voting was 
by secret ballot. Smith was elected presi- 
dent and Weigle was chosen vice-president. 

Harry Heath, Iowa State, reported as 
chairman of the special committee on 
audio-visual aids. He explained that the 
committee had completed two projects— 
1. The compilation of a bibliography of 
films and film strips available to journal- 
ism teachers; 2. A survey by Bentel of 
the use being made of audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials by teachers of journal- 
ism and advertising. The first report, con- 
sisting of 51 mimeographed pages, has 
these sections: advertising, publication 
management, and promotion, compiled by 
Vernon R. Frost, Washington; graphic 
arts, by Carroll Coleman and Beth Roche- 
fort, Iowa; magazine production, by Kath- 
erine Goeppinger, Iowa State; newspaper 
operations and production, by C. Wesley 
Brewster, Syracuse; radio and television, 
by Edward Lambert, Missouri. The Bentel 
report, consisting of eight mimeographed 
pages, has a chart showing practices in 33 
schools. Copies of both reports are to be 
mailed to schools having AATJ members. 
The report of the chairman was accepted. 

Siebert moved and Mott seconded that 
the committee on audio-visual aids be 
continued. The motion carried. 

Eugene W. Sharp, chairman of the 
auditing committee, reported that the com- 
mittee had examined the treasurer’s books 
and records and found all in good order. 
The committee suggested that it would be 
good business practice to take out a surety 
bond. The report was accepted. 

Maurer moved and Wolseley seconded 
that the suggestion about the bond be re- 
ferred to the executive committee. The 
motion carried. 


Because Gregory Mason, New York, 
chairman of the special committee on sal- 
aries and working conditions, was absent, 
the report was tendered by Chilton R. 
Bush, Stanford. Copies of the 19-page 
mimeographed report had previously been 
distributed to delegates. Luxon moved that 
the report be received, and President 
Waldrop accepted it. 


Swindler reported for the committee on 
standards and presented a preliminary re- 
port on policies of schools toward accept- 
ing credits of transfer students in journal- 
ism. The report was received. 
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The report of the joint committee on 
resolutions on which F. L. McDonald, 
Texas State College for Women, repre- 
sented ASJSA and Granville Price, Texas, 
represented AATJ, was presented by Bur- 
ton W. Marvin, Kansas, chairman and 
AASDIJ representative. The committee’s 
resolutions were adopted, as follows: 


WHEREAS, the University of Minnesota and 
the newspapers of the Twin Cities have co- 
operated generously with the officers of AATJ, 
AASDJ, and ASJSA in accommodating the 
delegates and their families; therefore, be it re- 
solved that the secretary be instructed. to ex- 
press the appreciation of the convention to John 
Cowles, Joyce Swan, Gideon Seymour, Otto 
Silha, and their colleagues on the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune; to Herman H. Ridder, Her- 
bert Lewis, and their colleagues on the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer-Press; and to James 
caf director of Pioneer Hall, and his 
st 


HEREAS, the officers of the AATHIJ, 
AASDI and ASJSA and the journalism faculty 
of the University of Minnesota have provided 
an exceptionally valuable program for the 
1949 joint convention of these organizations; 
therefore, be it resolved that these associations 
express hearty thanks to all persons who have 
contributed to the — and conduct of 
this convention, and especially to Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey, director of the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism; Mitchell V. Charnley, 
convention program chairman, J. Edward Ger- 
ald, and other members of the staff of the 
Minnesota School of Journalism; A. Gayle 
Waldrop, Colorado, president of AATJ; John 
E. Stempel, Indiana, president of AASDIJ; 
George Simmons, ne 7 — of 
ASJSA; and Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, secretary- 
treasurer of AATJ and AASDJ. Be it further 
resolved that the secretary be instructed to ex- 
press the appreciation of the convention to 
those speakers who have taken part in the pro- 
gram itself. 


WHEREAS, .we merger committee of AATJ 
has rendered invaluable service in promoting 
an over-all organization to raise the prestige 
of journalism teaching and to promote har- 
mony among those engaged in all phases of 
education for journalism; therefore, be it re- 
solved that appreciation be expressed to J. Ed- 
ward Gerais, Minnesota; Donald Burchard, 
Texas A & M;: and Willis C. Tucker, Tennes- 
see, for their efforts in preparing the "proposed 
constitution and b -laws for an Association for 
for Education in Journalism. 


WHEREAS, over a four-year period, the - 
crediting committee has develo a sound 
gram for evaluating instruction in journa ism 
on a qualitative basis, and whereas two years’ 
experience by the schools and de ~~ with 
the actual operation of accredi has shown 
it to be of great value in assessing strengths 
and weaknesses of instructional ams, fa- 
cilities, staffs, and graduates, and whereas the 
program has strengthened co-operation be- 
tween the schools and the press; therefore, be 
it resolved that: (1) This association declares 
its belief in the need for accrediting journalism 
schools and departments by representative edu- 
cators and leaders of the press; (2) This asso- 
ciation supports fully the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism and 
the hip’ of this committee to work out rela- 
tionship of this program to accrediting in gen- 
eral; is association commends the sound 
program det ACEJ and the accrediting com- 
mittee have developed and ompecely the pio- 
neering that has been done in developing the 
library evaluation and employer appraisal of 
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the effectiveness of the ation of our 
graduates as layed by them; (4) This asso- 
ciation commends the fine work done by Earl 
English, Missouri, retiring executive secretary 
of the ‘accrediting committee. 


WHEREAS By ony T. Keith, Kansas State, 
died during the year; therefore, be it resolved 
that this association ae its deep regret at 
the passing of this highly-esteemed member. 


Miron A. Morrill, Cornell College, 
moved that AATJ request its committee 
on standards to raake a study of journal- 
ism and the teaching of journalism in the 
independent liberal arts colleges. Lorraine 
M. Radtke, Ohio Wesleyan, seconded. The 
motion carried. 

Portmann, chairman of the joint com- 
mittee on time and place of the next con- 
vention, reported that invitations had been 
received from Montana State University, 
American University in Washington, D. C., 
and the University of Wisconsin with the 
co-operation and endorsement of Mar- 
quette University. 

Charles E. Swanson, Minnesota, moved 
that the invitation of Wisconsin and Mar- 
quette be accepted. Lillian P. Case, Adrian 
College, seconded, and the motion carried. 
The time of the convention is to be set by 
the presidents of the co-operating associ- 
ations. 


President Waldrop thanked all who had 
helped with convention affairs and then 
declared the thirty-third convention ad- 
journed. 


Twenty-Ninth Convention of the 
Association of Accredited Schools 
and Departments of Journalism 


Delegates attended the business session 
of AATJ on Tuesday morning, Aug. 30, 
1949, and heard the report of the joint 
committee on merger. They took part in 
the debate on amendments to the pro- 
posed constitution and bylaws for the 
merged organization—to be called the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 30 


The first business session of AASDJ was 
held in Murphy Auditorium and was 
called to order at 3:45 p. m. by John E. 
Stempel, Indiana, president. Roll call was 
answered by 31 member institutions; Cali- 
fornia, Columbia, and Rutgers were not 
present. 

President Stempel appointed Victor 
Portmann, Kentucky, to take the place of 
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L. Niel Plummer, Kentucky, on the joint 
committee on time and place of the next 
convention. 

As he opened the convention, President 
Stempel paid high compliment to the host 
school, the University of Minnesota, for 
the excellent program that had been 
planned and for the pleasant arrangements 
that had been made for delegates at Pio- 
neer Hall and elsewhere on the campus. 
He declared that a good convention re- 
quired a capable local convention com- 
mittee and an adequate budget. No matter 
what type of merger plan may be adopted, 
he said, AASDJ must continue to be 
chiefly responsible for maintaining the ac- 
crediting program. 

Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, presented his re- 
port as secretary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. He moved that the report be accept- 
ed. Wesley H. Maurer, Michigan, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. The report 
follows: 


The secretary-treasurer of the Association, by 
constitutional provision, is required to est 
on: (1) The work of the Association; (2) e 
meetings and action of the executive commit- 
tee; (3) The receipts and expenditures during 
the year. 

Since the last convention in August, 1948, 
the Association, through its officers, has taken 
the following actions. 

To represent the Association on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, President Stempel 
appointed himself; Raymond B. Nixon of 
Emory, the editor of the JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY; and Elmer F. Beth of Kansas, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The executive committee did not meet since 
the 1948 convention. After the treasurer of the 
American Council on Education for Journalism 
presented the Association with a bill for $500 
as the Association’s pledge of support for 1948, 
the executive committees for both 1948 and 
1949 voted by mail and approved payment; 
the secretary-treasurer then a the $500 to 
Fred Siebert, treasurer of ACEJ. 

The Association was invited to send dele- 
gates to two meetings of the American Council 
on Education, one in Washington and one in 
Estes Park, Colorado. No delegates were ap- 
pointed, and the Association was not repre- 
sented. We have received another invitation to 
be represented at an ACE meeting in Chicago, 
November 4 and 5, a conference on discrimi- 
nations in college admissions. 

President Stempel appointed the following 
committees: 

AupDITING—Clifford F. Weigle, Oregon, chair- 
man; Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa State; Wesley 
H. Maurer, Michigan. 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT PRaAcTiIcEs—Fred M. 
Pownall, Iowa, chairman; Charles L. Allen, 
Northwestern; Thomas F. Barnhart, Minnesota; 
Donald W. Davis, Pennsylvania State; Pointer 
McEvoy, Indiana. 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY—Marcus M. Wilker- 
son, Louisiana, chairman; Ralph D. Casey, 
Minnesota; Frank L. Mott, Missouri. 

NOMINATIONS—Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio 
State, chairman; Robert W. Desmond, Califor- 
nia; Paul J. Thompson, Texas. 

_He also appointed the AASDJ representa- 
tives on the following joint committees: 


CONVENTION PROGRAM—Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley, Minnesota, AATJ; Ls - D. Casey, Min- 
nesota, AASDI ; Clement E. Trout, Oklahoma 
A & M, ASJSA. 

MERGER—J. Edward Gerald, " 
AATJ; Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, AASDJ; 
Dwight Bentel, San Jose State, ASJSA. 

PusLiciry—Edwin Emery, Minnesota, AATJ; 
Warren Price, Oregon, AASDJ; Dwight Ben- 
tel, San Jose State, ASJSA. 

RESOLUTIONS—De Witt Reddick, Texas, 
AATJ; Burton W. Marvin, Kansas, AASDJ. 

TIME AND PLiace—Charles E. Swanson, Min- 
nesota, AATJ; L. Niel Plummer, Kentucky, 
AASDJ. 

President Stempel and the secretary-treasurer 
had the pleasure of inviting to membership in 
the Association the four schools which were 
accredited but which were not members of 
AASDJ—Oklahoma A & M, South Dakota 
State College, Texas State College for Women, 
and the Department of Agricultural Journalism 
at the University of Wisconsin. The first three 
named accepted the invitation, paid their 1949 
dues, and became full members in the Associ- 
ation. The Department of Agricultural Jour- 
nalism at the University of isconsin, how- 
ever, did not accept the invitation to become 
an institution member of the Association. 

The secretary-treasurer revised the Constitu- 
tion of the Association to incorporate the 
changes voted at the Boulder convention, had 
the revised Constitution mimeographed, and sent 
copies to all member institutions. Bound with 
the Constitution was a list of the officers of 
the American Association of Schools and De- 

artmcnts of Journalism, year by year, from 
ts beginning to 1949. The secretary-treasurer 
thanks Raymond B. Nixon and Fred S. Siebert 
for their help in compiling that list. 

The _ secretary-treasurer had mimeographed 
and _ distribut to the member tutions 
within the constitutional time period the sev- 
eral proposed amendments to be considered by 
the members at the 29th convention. 

He worked closely with President Stempel, 
Ralph Casey, and Mitchell Charnley in plan- 
ning details of the 29th convention, and pre- 
pared and mailed descriptive material, the ten- 
tative program, and reservation blanks before 
August 1. 

The collection of the $50 annual dues from 
member institutions is completed; all 34 mem- 
bers have paid in full. The secretary-treasurer 
sincerely thanks the directors for their friendly 
co-operation in discharging so promptly their 
schools’ financial obligation to the Association. 

In his capacity of director of the AATJ 
Placement Bureau, the secretary-treasurer re- 
ceived excellent support from directors of As- 
sociation schools. Of the 74 institutions which 
reported staff vacancies and aes the help 
of the Placement Bureau in 1 and 1949, 24 
were members of this Association. Several di- 
rectors were especially helpful and encouraging. 

The complete financial report of the Associ- 
ation for 1948 was published in the JourNaL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, June issue. The Association 
ap ars to be in excellent financial condition, 
a - several large obligations remain to be 
paid. 


The secr -treasurer suggests that the As- 

sociation cla the procedure it desires to use 
in giving financial support to the American 
Council on Education for Journalism. 
1945, the Association by mail ballot voted 2 
to 2 that “the Association commit itself to the 
—_ of financially support the accred- 
ting committee, the amount of the support to 
be determined by the executive committee.” 
The support voted for 1946 was $500. The same 
amount was paid for 1947 and 1948, each time 
after a vote by the executive committee. The 
Association might well authorize the secretary- 
treasurer to pay a certain amount each year 
without p approval by the 
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committee, or it might instruct the executive 
committee to approve not more than a certain 
maximum amount. 

In concluding this annual report, the secre- 
tary-treasurer wishes to thank the various 
school directors who have assisted him, and 
especially Raymond B. Nixon for his co-opera- 
tion in getting the convention —- and 
financial report printed in ¢ JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 


Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota, gave 
the following report as chairman of the 
Council on Radio Journalism: 


Activities of the Council on Radio Journal- 
ism, since the Boulder convention, have cen- 
tered largely in four areas. The one most inti- 
mately associated with this meeting is, of 
course, the clinic for teachers of radio news. 
This grew out of the Council’s study of reports 
made by inspectors of radio journalism se- 
quences seeking accreditation; the Council pro- 
posed it a year ago at Boulder as a means of 
yarn sharing of experience in a relatively new 
eld of teaching, and the response was such 
that the Council, taking its cue from Mister 
Truman, chose to consider it a mandate. Con- 
sequently, the clinic in this room next Friday 
—described in your programs and open to all 
who wish to participate. 

Whether a clinic of this nature, devoted sole- 
ly to the teaching problems of teachers in a 
particular journalistic field, may be a pattern 
for similar efforts in other fields is a matter 
for speculation. The Council feels that the ra- 
dio news clinic need not be repeated for a 
number of years, in any case. 

I should like to tell you also about the study 
of research in radio journalism areas—one con- 
ducted by Floyd Baskette, Emory, for the 
Council. The findings of this study—in which 
the Council has had good will, and I believe 
some help, from the National Association of 
Radio News Directors—will be made available 
to you in printed form, so I shall not enlarge 
on it. It is the hope of the Council that this 
activity and others we plan may serve to stim- 
ulate much-needed research in these areas. 

The Council’s internship program has been 
continued and will be continued. Five journal- 
ism teachers served internships this year— 
thirty-four in five years. 

The Council has also prepared the radio bib- 
liographies for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for 
the last year. This replaces—more satisfactorily, 
in Council opinion—the periodic bibliographies 
issued by the CRJ previously. 


Charnley moved adoption of the report, 
Maurer seconded, and the motion carried. 


Wilbur Schramm, Illinois, presented his 
report as chairman of the Council on Re- 
search. He moved the adoption of the re- 
port, and’ Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State, 
seconded. The motion carried. The com- 
plete report follows: 


Publications. The Council is glad to aypest 
that the fourth volume in the Journalism Mon- 
ograph Series will be published about Decem- 
ber 1 of this year. This is An Introduction to 
Journalism Research, edited by Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger and Marcus W. Wilkerson, and written 
by members and former members of the Coun- 
cil on Research. It will contain about 175 pages 
and will sell for $2.50. 

Of the first three numbers in the series, 
number two, Frank Luther Mott’s Jefferson 
and the Press, is now completely sold out. 
Number one, Charles L. Allen’s ———— on 
Free Circulation, and number three, C. R. F. 


Smith and Catherine Ruark’s Country News. 
paper Correspondence, are nearly sold out. 
Orders for the still available numbers and for 
the new handbook may be placed with the 
Louisiana University Press, or directly with 
Marcus Wilkerson at this convention. 

Research in Progress. The Council has asked 
Clifford Weigle to take over the editorship of 
Research in Progress, and to complete the far- 
teaching revisions begun last year by Fred 
Merwin, who has asked to bé relieved of his 
responsibilities for editorship. Working closely 
with the editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
the Council has made plans to integrate the re- 
port on Research in Progress with the other 
bibliographical services now offered members of 
the associations. The next report on Research 
in Progress will be published in the Quar- 
TERLY, will be limited to the projects of staff 
members and doctoral candidates, and will in- 
clude projects under way at such _ institutions 
as the Bureau of Applied Social Research at 
Columbia, when such projects are of interest to 
the schools and departments of journalism. 
The Council and the new editor are endeavor- 
ing to develop definitions and limitations which 
will make the report a realistic one. The editor 
of this report will also collect titles of com- 
pleted master’s theses in the field of communi- 
cations and publish these in the QUARTERLY 
once each year. 


International bibliography. At the request of 
UNESCO, the Council will undertake an anno- 
tated and critical bibliography of American 
books in the field of communications which 
will be of special use to schools of journalism 
in other countries. 

Publications on methodology. The Council 
has asked Chilton R. Bush to head a commit- 
tee to prepare an annotated list of publications 
on the methodology of research in communica- 
tions. 

Research panel at 1950 convention. The Coun- 
cil has asked Ralph O. Nafziger to arrange a 
session for the next annual convention, to deal 
with the subject of content analysis. This is to 
be a half-day meeting, to include participants 
if necessary from outside the schools and de- 
partments of journalism, and to appeal espe- 
cially to research men and students. By limit- 
ing the session to one topic, and by extending 
the planning over a full year, the Council is 
hopeful that some definitive analysis and a pos- 
sible publication may come out of the meeting. 

Cooperative research. The Council has ob- 
served with pleasure the development of the co- 
operative research project begun this year by 

essrs. Baskette, Dennis, Kearl and Sabine. It 
is hoped that this project will be continued and 
that a later progress report will be available. 
It is also hoped that other schools will find 
areas of research which they will want to ap- 

oach cooperatively, and the Council to the 
of its ability will advise and aid such 
projects. 

New research projects. The Council has 
some hope of securing funds to support a cer- 
tain amount of research in the field of com- 
munications. With this in mind, we have made 
plans for a winter meeting. Within the next 
three months, the chairman of the Council 
would be glad to receive proposals, from mem- 
bers of the associations, for research projects 
of such importance and general interest that 
they would be likely to attract financial sup- 
port. 

Personnel. The Council is sorry to announce 
the resignation of Ralph O. Nafziger, which is 
made necessary by the constitutional provision 
that two representatives from the same school 
shall not be on the Council. A nomination will 
be made at this convention to fill the remain- 
ing year of Mr. Nafziger’s term. 


Leslie Moeller, Iowa, chairman of the 
Council on Standards of Journalism, re- 
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ported that the Council had investigated 
areas of study that must be analyzed to 
plan sound curricula for non-professional 
schools. He said it was also at work on a 
program to develop non-professional cur- 
ricula in schools which are not members 
of this Association. Moeller moved to 
adopt this report, and Portmann seconded. 
The motion carried. 

Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism, presented this report: 

The principal activities of ACEJ during the 
ast two years have centered around the accred- 
iting program which is reported elsewhere at 
this meeting. The other activities of the Coun- 
cil include the sponsorship and operation of the 

ANPA Monograph Contest. One hundred and 

six entries were received in the 1949 compe- 

eo to establish an internship for 
teachers in news sequences was appointed with 

Leslie Moeller, Iowa, as chairman. e purpose 

of the committee is to establish editorial in- 

ternships similar to those now operating in the 
fields of advertising and radio. The principal 
activity of the Council was to act as liaison 
between the educational institutions represented 
in AASDJ and the — organizations 

in the field of journa b 

Siebert moved the adoption of the re- 
port, and John Drewry, Georgia, sec- 
onded. The motion carried. ~ 

Luxon reported as chairman of the Ac- 
crediting Committee. He explained that 
other AASDJ representatives on the com- 
mittee are Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State; 
John Stempel, Indiana; and Ralph Naf- 
ziger, Wisconsin. The committee met in 
October 1948 and June 1949, and voted 
to accredit journalism sequences at the 
University of Alabama, Michigan State 
College, Ohio University, and Tulane Uni- 
versity. He said that eight institutions had 
applied, but that three withdrew their ap- 
plications; the committee visited five insti- 
tutions. 

He said that a pamphlet describing the 
accrediting procedure is being prepared 
and that it will be sent to all newspapers 
and radio stations. He announced that 
September 30, 1949, is the deadline for 
applications from institutions for accredit- 
ing. He announced that the term of Earl 
English as secretary of the Accrediting 
Committee expires August 31 and that 
English has resigned. 

Siebert moved to adopt the report, and 
Leslie H. Rice, Oklahoma, seconded. The 
motion carried. 

Marcus Wilkerson, Louisiana, chairman 
of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY commit- 
tee, reported on progress made during the 


year. He expressed thanks to Raymond B. 
Nixon, editor, and to Richard Joel, busi- 
ness manager. 

He introduced Robert B. Shellenberg of 
the Educational Services of the Saturday 
Evening Post. He explained that the Post 
had offered at the Philadelphia convention 
in 1947 to pay to the Association the roy- 
alties from its Case Histories being pub- 
lished in book form. The first volume, 
“Writing from Idea to Printed Page,” was 
published by the Doubleday company. 
The royalties to April, 1949, amounted to 
$734.08—representing 5 percent on the 
first 5000 copies and 10 percent on addi- 
tional copies. Mr. Shellenberg presented 
the check for $734.08 to President Stem- 
pel, and the delegates applauded. 

Nixon moved to adopt Wilkerson’s re- 
port, and Burton Marvin, Kansas, sec- 
onded. The motion carried. 

Wilkerson made a motion that the edi- 
tor of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY be paid 
an honorarium of $300 a year and that 
the total authorized to be paid from 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY funds to other 
staff members be $300 a year, and that 
the secretary-treasurer of the Association 
be paid enough to bring his total honor- 
arium from AATJ and AASDJ to $300 a 
year—all changes to be effeciive as of 
January 1, 1949. 

The motion was seconded by Ralph D. 
Casey, Minnesota. The motion carried. 

Charles Allen, Northwestern, reported 
for the Business Management Practices 
Committee of which Fred M. Pownall, 
Iowa, was chairman. He said that more 
newspapers are willing to accept advertis- 
ing teacher interns under the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association pro- 
gram and that not enough applications 
have been received to fill the available in- 
ternships. 

Moeller moved to adopt the report, 
Maurer seconded, and the motion carried. 

Arne Rae, Illinois, reported on the suc- 
cess of the ICMA scholarships; he ex- 
pressed the hope that the scholars will fol- 
low circulation work. He also believed 
that some kind of internship arrangement 
in circulation practice might be effected. 

Allen moved to accept the report. 
James L. C. Ford, Montana, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

Next on the agenda was consideration 
of four proposed amendments to the 
AASDI constitution; they had been mime- 
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ographed by the secretary and sent to all 
member institutions a month before the 
convention. Stempel pointed out that the 
problem had become somewhat compli- 
cated by the merger vote of AATJ in its 
morning session. Siebert explained that 
AASDJ could proceed to vote on the 
amendments or that it could become a 
constitutional convention to consider the 
AEJ merger plan—and then, if it wished, 
dissolve AASDJ and adopt the AEJ con- 
stitution and bylaws. 

Siebert made a motion to amend Arti- 
cle 4, Section 5, by adding this sentence: 
“The editor of the JOURNALISM QuaAR- 
TERLY shall serve as an ex officio member 
of the Council on Research in Journal- 
ism.” Maurer seconded. 

Frank L. Mott, Missouri, declared he 
believed it would be a mistake to proceed 
piecemeal to make any other amendments 
because of the action by AATJ and the 
sentiment expressed during its morning 
session. He moved to lay Siebert’s motion 
for the adoption of the other three amend- 
ments on the table until after the merger 
problem has been settled. Ford seconded, 
and the motion carried. The motion was 
thereby tabled.* 


President Stempel declared the conven- 


tion recessed until 9 p. m. when it was to 
meet again in the living room of Pioneer 
Hall. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 30—EVENING SESSION 


After delegates and guests had enjoyed 
the lawn party and dinner at the home of 
Herman H. Ridder, publisher of the St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, motor 
coaches returned them to Pioneer Hall. 
The business session of AASDJ was called 
to order at 9:30 p. m. Roll call was an- 
swered by all member institutions except 
Rutgers, South Dakota State, and Texas 
State College for Women. 


Portmann made a motion that the As- 
sociation adopt in principle the merger 
plan as approved in the AATJ morning 
session (the proposed constitution and by- 
laws of the Association for Education in 
Journalism, as amended in the AATJ 
meeting.) Maurer seconded. On roll call 
vote, the motion was carried, by this mar- 


*The Executive Committee, acting under the 
auth voted it at the Tuesday evening session, 
later ru that the first amendment proposed by 
Siebert should go into effect immediately and 
that action on the other three amendments should 
be deferred, pending the merger. 


QUARTERLY 


gin: For, 28 votes; Against, 1 vote; five 
absent or not voting. 

Ford made a motion that the problems 
of draftng a procedure for effecting the 
merger and of preparing recommendations 
for the necessary AASDJ constitutional 
amendments to be considered by the next 
convention be referred to the executive 
committee of the Association. Roy L. 
French, Southern California, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

Roland Wolseley, Syracuse, suggested 
that a joint committee be set up to draft 
the merger procedure. Ford said he be- 
lieved the executive committee would nat- 
urally work with the other two associa- 
tions. 

Mott made a motion to refer to the ex- 
ecutive committee the proposed amend- 
ments to the AAS*J constitution, all pro- 
posals to change Article 4, which had not 
been acted upon at the earlier session. 
Portmann seconded, and the motion car- 
ried. 

Ford moved to adjourn the special ses- 
sion, Siebert seconded, and the motion 
carried. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 


The closing business session of AASDJ 
was called to order at 3:15 p. m., Thurs- 
day, September 1, in Murphy Auditorium. 
ASJSA held a business session at the same 
time in Room 311 of Murphy Hall. 


Roll call was answered by all member 
institutions except Kansas State, Mar- 
quette, Northwestern, and Oklahoma. 


President Stempel read a communica- 
tion from Douglas H. Schneider, head of 
the department of mass communications 
of UNESCO; mimeographed copies were 
distributed to delegates. The message s0- 
licited the help of United States schools of 
journalism in advising educators setting up 
or developing curricula in journalism in 
other countries. Mr. Schneider explained 
that foreign schools need more periodicals 
about the press and better textbooks in 
more languages. He emphasized the im- 
portance of international fellowships in 
helping to train journalists. 


Casey suggested that Schramm relate 
some of his experiences at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Technical Needs of 
Communications in Paris, July 25 to Au- 
gust 3; he attended on assignment by 
UNESCO. Schramm thereupon explained 
that the 15 members of the commission 
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from 15 countries make recommendation 
of what technical needs probably can be 
helped by UNESCO. He said it was plain 
that there is a “surge of the have-nots” to 
gain such rights as general education and 
freedom to express ideas, and that there 
is an “exciting growth all over the world” 
of schools of journalism (but not radio 
journalism). About 14 large schools are 
being organized in 1949, he said. Latin 
America has 12 schools of journalism, 
India has 5, Russia has 6. AASDJ mem- 
bers, he declared, can help by supplying 
advice distilled from the years of experi- 
ence we have had. UNESCO plans to send 
more United States educators to help plan 
and develop schools in other countries. 
Regional seminars and hemisphere confer- 
ences may be organized. Special textbooks, 
to be translated into many languages, 
probably must be written, and some au- 
thors might come to the United States to 
obtain help and advice. 


Casey made a motion that the president 
appoint a liaison committee to work with 
UNESCO on such projects as Schramm 
had described. Moeller seconded, and the 
motion carried. 


Marvin, Kansas, moved that the Associ- 
ation adopt the resolutions presented by 
the joint resolutions committee. Siebert 
seconded, and the motion carried. 


Portmann, reporting for the joint com- 
mittee on time and place, moved that the 
Association accept the invitation of Wis- 
consin and Marquette for the joint con- 
vention in 1950. Ford seconded, and the 
motion carried. 


Clifford Weigle, Oregon, chairman of 
the auditing committee on which Kenneth 
Marvin and Maurer also served, reported 
that the committee had examined the 
books and records of the treasurer and of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and found all 
in good order. He commented upon the 
large gain in advertising revenue in the 
QUARTERLY, and he commended the Asso- 
ciation treasurer for the business-like way 
in which the records have keen kept. 
Weigle moved the adoption of the report, 
Burton Marvin seconded, and the motion 
carried. 


New business having been called for, 
Moeller made this motion: “That this As- 
sociation continue its $500 annual pay- 


= ment to the American Council on Educa- 


ition for Journalism, for the years 1949 
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and 1950, and that the secretary-treasurer 
be authorized to make this payment to the 
secretary-treasurer of ACEJ.” Burton 
Marvin seconded, and the motion carried. 

Luxon, chairman of the committee on 
nominations, presented these nominees for 
the Council on Radio Journalism: Floyd 
K. Baskette, Emory, to succeed himself; 
and Arthur M. Barnes, Iowa, Edward C. 
Lambert, Missouri, and Paul H. Wagner, 
Ohio State, for the other position open. 
Baskette was declared elected, and the 
delegates balloted on the other three. 
Barnes was elected. 

Luxon presented the committee’s slate 
for officers of the Association: 

For president—Frank L. Mott, Mis- 
souri; for vice-president—John E. Drewry, 
Georgia; for secretary-treasurer—Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas. President Stempel called for 
nominations from the floor, but none was 
made. 

The rest of the nominating committee’s 
report included these nominees: For the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism—Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern, 
to succeed himself; and Ralph R. Lash- 
brook, Kansas State, to succeed Mott. For 
alternates to ACEJ—A. Gayle Waldrop, 
Colorado, to succeed Drewry; and Fred- 
eric E. Merwin. For the Council on Re- 
search in Journalism—Charles E. Swan- 
son, Minnesota, to serve the unexpired 
term (through 1950) of Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, Wisconsin. 

Luxon made a motion to accept the re- 
port and to instruct the secretary to cast 
an unanimous ballot for each of the nomi- 
nees. Portmann seconded, and the motion 
carried. 

President Stempel thanked the host 
school, the University of Minnesota, and 
all who worked to make the convention 
program so rich and successful. 

Casey made a motion that the Associa- 
tion express its thanks to Luxon for his 
effective and painstaking work as chairman 
of the Accrediting Committee. Moeller 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

Luxon explained that the Council on 
Standards had nominated George Sim- 
mons, Tulane, for the position on the Ac- 
crediting Committee which has been held 
by John Stempel, Indiana (term expires in 
1949). Luxon moved that Simmons be 
elected, Marvin G. Osborn, Louisiana, sec- 
anded, and the motion carried. 

All business having been transacted, 
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President Stempel turned the gavel over to 
President-elect Mott. Mott thanked the 
Association for placing its trust in him 
and said he was “excited by the honor” 
although he had already served as presi- 
dent in 1929. 

At 4:25 p. m., he declared the twenty- 
ninth convention adjourned. 


American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators 
Delegates to ASJSA heard the report of 
the joint committee on merger, given 
Tuesday morning, August 30, during the 
AAT] business session. ASJSA held two 
business sessions—one at 2:30 p. m. Tues- 
day, August 30, and the other at 3:15 
p. m. Thursday, September 1. Thirteen 
member institutions attended. 


QUARTERLY 


As reported by F. L. McDonald, Texas 
State College for Women, ASJSA took the 
following actions during its sessions: 

It agreed in principle on the proposal to 
merge the three associations into one or- 
ganization to be called the Association for 
Education in Journalism. It voted unani- 
mously to submit the proposed constitu. 
tion to all members for a mail vote as 
soon as the document is in final form. 

It approved the applications for men- 
bership of Texas A. & M. and Mississippi. 

It elected the following officers, to take 
office January 1, 1950: Dwight Bentel, 
San Jose State, president; Elmer Trotzig, 
South Dakota, vice-president; and Alvin 
Austin, North Dakota, secretary-treasurer. 

It unanimously agreed to hold a joint 
convention with AATJ and AASDJ in 
1950 at the University of Wisconsin. 





Summary of Joint Sessions 
At Minneapolis Convention 





% FOUR JOINT ASSEMBLIES WERE HELD AT 
the convention for delegates of AATIJ, 
AASDJ, and ASJSA and guests. Besides 
that, special events took place during the 
luncheon period each day in Pioneer Hall 
dining hall, and the convention group was 
entertained at two dinner parties given by 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul daily news- 
papers. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 30 

The morning was devoted to an AATJ 
business session and the report of the joint 
committee on merger. At luncheon, dele- 
gates and guests heard an address on 
“Freedom of Information and the United 
Nations” by Carroll Binder, editorial edi- 
tor of the Minneapolis Tribune, member 
of the United Nations Freedom of Infor- 
mation Committee, and former foreign 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. 

Mr. Binder explained in detail and with 
specific case material the difficulty in- 
volved in giving the Western concept of 
freedom of information a fair chance in 
the United Nations. The committee has 


been heavily weighted with members from 
countries having a controlled-press tradi- 
tion, he said, and several made almost 
successful attempts to gain adoption of 3 
“loaded” definition of and formula for 
“information.” When the proposal was 
made to force the press to correct any 
published report alleged to be false, even 
a delegate from a Western country de- 
clared in favor. The Soviet attitude was to 
set up controls to stop “capitalist and 
fascist war mongering,” he declared. 
The joint session in Murphy Auditorium 
began at 2:15 p. m., Ralph [ Casey, 
Minnesota, presiding. James 1+» :s Mor f 
rill, president of the University of Minne- 
sota, welcomed the delegates to the cor 
vention. He praised the staff of the Min- 
nesota School of Journalism and spoke f 
highly of the value of the school in public f 
relations. Journalism, he said, can make . 
major contribution to general education if 
it is taught with a sense of social and pro 
fessional obligation. Too little emphasi ¥ 
nowadays is being placed on what 5 
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really important. “There is a big demand 
for the best that you teachers of journal- 
ism can do,” he said. “You have both the 
necessity for and the advantage of immedi- 
acy.” Warning against the current tenden- 
cies toward circumscribing intellectual 
freedom, he cited such developments as 
requiring teachers to take oaths of allegi- 
ance in 25 states and the request by a 
Senate committee that universities submit 
lists of textbooks used. How, he demand- 
ed, can the press be calm about the con- 
stant attempts to chain education? 


T. Raymond McConnell, dean of the 
College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts at the University of Minnesota, gave 
an address, “How Far Should We Go 
with Professional Education?” (The text 
of his address appears in this issue.) 

At 5:45 p. m., delegates and guests 
boarded chartered motor coaches for a 
ride to the home of Herman H. Ridder, 
publisher of the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press. There they enjoyed cock- 
tails, a delightful lawn party, and a sump- 
tuous dinner. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31 


During the breakfast hour, the National 
Council of Kappa Tau Alpha held a meet- 
ing at one end of the Pioneer Hall dining 
room. 

Except for meetings by various conven- 
tion committees, the whole day was de- 
voted to joint assemblies in Murphy Audi- 
torium. The first session was called to 
order at 9:25 a. m. The first speaker was 
Louis M. Lyons, curator of the Nieman 
Foundation at Harvard University. His ad- 
dress on “The Job of the Press and the 
People in It” was published in the Octo- 
ber issue of Nieman Reports. 

What is important, he declared, is that 
the people working in journalism should 
act as if journalism were a profession. 
That isn’t easy, but the journalist must 
recognize that the interest of the reader 
must be his own sole interest. Too many 
newspapermen accept too readily the re- 
strictions imposed by management—who 
usually are not themselves newspapermen. 
He declared that a capable editor can talk 
up to a publisher, and that the reporter is 
usually the only man who really knows 
the whole story. 


Outlining and discussing what schools 
can do to raise standards of performance 
of the press, he declared that they can: 
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(1) Help select persons who have a zest 
for public service; (2) Emphasize study of 
anything that deals with public affairs; 
(3) Teach skillful use of the tools of the 
trade—clear and forceful writing; (4) 
Place more emphasis on study of biogra- 
phy; (5) Try to break through brittle cur- 
rent practices and strive for something 
better; (6) Keep standards high in those 
who aspire to careers in journalism. 

Wilbur Schramm, Illinois, presided over 
a panel report on “Designs and Tech- 
niques of Recent and Current Journal- 
ism Research Projects.” William H. Boy- 
enton, Rutgers, opened the discussion 
by referring to two studies which he made 
of newspaper circulations in New Jersey. 
He stressed the importance of using A. B. 
C. audit reports. He warned against rely- 
ing much on the 1940 census data be- 
cause of important shifts in population 
since 1940 and he declared that a reliable 
“barometer” of current population is the 
number of residential electrical connec- 
tions in a given community. He suggested 
several kinds of studies involving circula- 
tion that might be done, including re- 
search to determine the quality of circula- 
tion. 


A panel speaker added to the program 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Wendell J. Coats, 
U. S. field artillery, Ft. Sill, Okla., who 
spoke on “The Selection and Validation 
of a Representative Sample of United 
States Daily Newspapers.” The project he 
described was done in 15 months by nine 
military officers doing graduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin. The study 
proceeded from the question: “How can 
one evaluate readership without attention 
to the quantity of news presented?” He 
said that copies of his report on the re- 
search may be obtained from William A. 
Sumner, Wisconsin. 


“Economic Analysis in the Newspaper 
Business” was the topic discussed by J. 
Edward Gerald, Minnesota. He told of his 
efforts at and progress in obtaining all the 
financial data that auditors in communica- 
tions businesses will give. The use contem- 
plated is a kind of continuing study and 
analysis of income and expenditures. He 
said all schools might help to encourage 
adoption of the “principle of disclosure” 
based on the premise that communications 
is honest business and that the social divi- 
dend is good. As an example of how such 
studies might indicate need for change, he 
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said his studies of a sample of newspapers 
with circulations below 30,000 showed that 
more than half of the papers did not raise 
rates fast enough to avoid real damage to 
business. (Copies of his report may be ob- 
tained from the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota.) 


Bryant Kearl, Wisconsin, reported on a 
“Co-operative Study of Newspaper Con- 
tent” which had been done by Floyd Bas- 
kette, Emory; Lawrence Dennis, Kansas 
State; Gordon Sabine, Oregon; and Kearl 
and John Ross, Wisconsin. The five used 
a uniform list of 13 categories of content 
to measure and classify non-advertising 
content in 20 Oregon dailies, 39 Wiscon- 
sin dailies, and 6 dailies in other states. 
Such a co-operative study by research men 
in several schools of journalism had been 
suggested in the AATJ Journalism Bul- 
letin and at the Boulder convention. One 
of the objectives of the study, Kearl ex- 
plained, was to “study the problems and 
possibilities of co-operative research proj- 
ects in journalism, involving persons at 
different institutions.” He declared that the 
big practical problem revealed was the 
“difficulty of trying to get results by 
mail.” 

“Measuring the Quality of Radio Listen- 
ing” was the topic discussed by Charles H. 
Sandage, Illinois. The project he described 
used the “diary method” with radio listen- 
ers in two Illinois counties to determine 
the “quality” of radio listening, instead of 
just the amount. The study involved three 
“universes’—urban, village, and farm. 
Among the findings reported by Sandage 
were these: That the type of program pre- 
ferred and the character of listening in the 
farm universe were quite different from 
those in the urban, and that men in one- 
radio homes do more listening than do 
men in multiple-radio homes. (Copies of 
the complete report may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search at the University of Illinois; it was 
published in March 1949 as Bulletin No. 
68 under the title, “Qualitative Analysis of 
Radio Listening in Two Central Illinois 
Counties.” Thebulletin contains a copy of 
the diary used and explanation of the 
method. ) 


Using illustrative slides, Charles E. 
Swanson, Minnesota, concluded the panel 
report with his explanation of “A Con- 
trolled Experiment in Readership and 
Readability.” To make the study, an ex- 


perimental newspaper was published at 
Iowa. Using split-run method, the re- 
searchers tested the readership of the same 
story written at the “6th grade difficulty 
level” in one split and at the “13th grade 
difficulty level” in the other. The reader- 
ship check showed that readers had read 
23,969 paragraphs of the first but only 
13,087 paragraphs of the second. 


After a brief recess, the session contin- 
ued as Don R. Murphy, editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, reported on 
results of readership studies of that farm 
journal made during 10 years. He showed 
slides of various pages of the magazine to 
illustrate his findings; many kinds of tests 
were tried, but always the attempt was 
made to use the results to improve the 
editorial content of the magazine. He said 
that departments which were good 10 
years ago do not score much higher now 
but that departments which were poor then 
have shown considerable improvement. In 
one test of an article, the layout was kept 
the same but two types of wording were 
used in split runs—one easy and one diffi- 
cult. The results indicated that the “easy” 
style held readers much better, paragraph 
by paragraph. In another test to determine 
effects of “changing personal references 
per 100 words,” no appreciable difference 
was found, he said. 


A magazine staff does try to do a better 
job of writing and editing when they are 
given actual results of valid studies—and 
not just an editor’s opinion, he declared. 
Survey findings must not be used as in- 
fallible guides, however. For one thing, 
surveys can do no better than to show 
what might have been true in the last 
issue. An editor must lead—must help 
make opinion. For example, he cited the 
fact that Iowa farmers did not generally 
adopt hybrid corn until about 1933, al- 
though Wallace was urging adoption as 
early as 1918; probably some of those 
early articles speeded up adoption when 
sufficient seed became available. He ac- 
knowledged the help and suggestion he has 
received on research problems from Iowa 
State College and the State University of 
Iowa. 


During the luncheon period ASJSA 
made its formal presentation of an illumi- 
nated scroll to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
winner of the 1949 ASDJSA Award for 
Distinguished Service. George Simmons, 
Tulane, president of ASJSA, introduced 
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Perley I. Reed, West Virginia, the chair- 
man of the awards committee. Reed de- 
clared that the Post-Dispatch had been 
selected from a field of 20 nominees for 
its “sound standards of journalism and its 
fearless criticism” in matters of public im- 
portance. He presented the award to H. T. 
Meek, news editor of the Post-Dispatch. 


Mr. Meek accepted the scroll and 
thanked ASJSA for bestowing the honor. 
He then spoke about the ways in which 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has tried to 
adhere to the basic policies of Joseph 
Pulitzer, who founded the paper in 1878. 


“The Post-Dispatch does not trifle with 
the news,” he said, “not for sensation, nor 
for anything. We do not print all the 
news, either—only that which the editors 
consider to be significant or important or 
interesting. Our paper always hits hard, 
with full force, and our entire operation is 
determined and animated by the Pulitzer 
character.” 


Underlying the policies of Pulitzer and 
the Post-Dispatch, he declared, is the faith 
that, given the facts, the people—“the 
common, ordinary, workaday folk”—can 
and will work out their own right answers. 
He described how the full force of all tal- 
ents and efforts of the whole staff is 
brought to bear on a campaign. “Under 
the pressure of this hue and cry,” he said, 
“something always happens—someone 
comes forward with new and important 
information, someone calls a mass meet- 
ing, wavering officialdom begins to think 
maybe something ought to be done. There 
can be no let-up till victory has been won 
—signed, sealed, delivered—and then the 
victory must be safeguarded. 


“We are constantly at war—the ever- 
lasting struggle for human freedom. The 
American free press can do yeoman serv- 
ice to make American values endure. I be- 
lieve, with the Pulitzers, that the flaws in 
our liberty can be cured only by more 
liberty; that the shortcomings of our de- 
mocracy can be cured only by more de- 
mocracy. I believe that we must have faith 
—‘that the people may know;’ that we 
must let and help the people work out the 
right answers.” 


Victor Bluedorn, executive secretary of 
Sigma Delta Chi, presented to J. Edward 
Gerald, Minnesota, a medallion and cer- 
tificate which constitute the Sigma Delta 
Chi Research Award; Professor Gerald 


won the award for 1949 for his book, 
“The Press and the Constitution.” 
Bluedorn explained that, from 1935 to 
1940, Sigma Delta Chi gave a cash award 
of $50 annually, and that the fraternity 
had decided now to present certificates to 
the winners of those years: Oscar Riegel, 
Washington and Lee, in 1935; Ralph O. 
Nafziger, Minnesota then, in 1936; Al 
McClung Lee, Kansas then, in 1937; 
Frank L. Mott, Iowa then, 1938; and Nor- 
val Neil Luxon, Ohio State, 1939. He an- 
nounced that he had the certificates with 
him and was ready to present them. 
Harold Lauck, Washington and Lee, ac- 
cepted the award as Riegel’s proxy. Mott 
was present and received his certificate. 


Bluedorn explained that a special cita- 
tion had been made this year to the Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors committee 
for the excellence of its readability study 
of the A. P. report. William P. Steven, 
managing editor of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une and president of the A. P. Managing 
Editors, accepted the award. He explained 
that 120 managing editors worked on the 
project, that two reports have been made, 
and that the third was to be made at the 
Fort Worth meeting. The study, which 
benefits 1,300 newspapers as the A. P. re- 
port is improved, Steven said, includes 
analysis of readability, content, and back- . 
ground. He declared that the work file of 
any managing editor who had a part in 
preparing the report has much valuable 
material of interest to teachers of journal- 
ism. 


The joint session was called to order in 
Murphy Auditorium at 2:20 p. m. An ad- 
dress, “Moral and Social Responsibilities 
of the Press,” was given by Ben M. Mc- 
Kelway, editor of the Washington Star 
and president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. He emphasized that 
both the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press in this country and the British Royal 
Commission on the Press concluded that 
“reforms in the performance of the press 
will be initiated either by the press itself 
or by the Government, but that if the 
Government attempts to do so, it will be 
at the cost of endangering the thing that 
should be preserved.” 


He pointed out that both commissions 
recommended virtually the same remedy: 
a council or agency to observe, appraise, 
and report upon the performance of the 
press. Implicit in the proposals, he said, 
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“no matter how clothed they may be in 
the fetching language of the beneficent re- 
former, is the idea of a policeman. And 
the policeman idea is a threat to freedom 
of the press, for freedom of the press 
means freedom for the worst as well as 
the best of its practitioners; freedom for 
‘the thought we hate’ as well as the 
thought we approve.” 


He traced several developments in 
America which indicate a growth of a 
sense of responsibility and a raising of 
standards of performance of the press. 
Among them is the adoption of the “con- 
cept of the news as public property, lying 
within the public domain. Newspapermen 
now recognize that news is not their own 
property, for they are merely the people 
who collect it, distribute it, and to the best 
of their ability offer ~omment on its 
meaning. Not being their property, it is 
beyond the rightful power of any individ- 
ual to tamper with the news by diluting it 
with untruth, suppressing it from selfish 
motives, or crowding it out of the paper 
by a disproportionate amount of comics 
or other matter designed purely for enter- 
tainment.” (A full report of Mr. McKel- 
way’s address was published in the Sep- 
tember 3 issue of Editor and Publisher.) 


Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, presided at a 
panel report on “What We Have Learned 
from the Accrediting Program” by Earl 
English, Missouri, and Norval Neil Luxon, 
Ohio State. Luxon explained that the ac- 
crediting idea was approved at Chicago in 
1945 by AASDJ. The program is two 
years old, and 38 schools of journalism 
have been accredited. These are some of 
the things we have learned from the pro- 
gram so far, said Luxon: (1) That having 
to gather and record reliable data about 
their schools has helped the school admin- 
istrators; (2) That in 11 schools only one 
sequence was strong enough to be accred- 
ited; (3) That there is no standardization 
of courses in accredited schools; (4) That 
there is no “perfect” school of journalism; 
(5) That there is no absolute “right” way 
to teach journalism; (6) That the report 


of the visitation committee has proved to ° 


be very important because it weighs in- 
tangibles which recorded data cannot show 
and because the qualitative aspects of a 
school’s work are important. Nearly a 
hundred news, advertising, and radio exec- 
utives have helped with the visitations, and 
the experience has given them a better 
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understanding of the problems of the 
schools. 


Among situations that need correcting, 
Luxon mentioned these: (1) Some schools 
let students elect too high a percentage of 
journalism courses; (2) No really good 
aptitude tests in the field have been de- 
vised; (3) Some schools afford too little 
opportunity for student-faculty contacts 
outside of class; (4) Too many school 
directors do not keep their administrative 
superiors fully informed about the objec- 
tives and progress of the schools; (5) Too 
many schools keep poor records of alumni 
and of job placements. 


Luxon, 2s chairman of the accrediting 
committee, thanked the directors and staffs 
of schools visited. He expressed high 
praise for the work done by Earl English 

during the three years he served as ex- 
ecutive secretary, and he read the follow- 
ing resolution which had been adopted by 
the accrediting committee at its meeting in 
Indianapolis, June 26, 1949: 


The Committee voted to put on record its 
appreciation of the work done by Earl English 
as its executive secretary from the start of the 
accrediting program. Committee members indi- 
vidually and collectively wished to express 
their regret that Dr. English’s added responsi- 
bilities as associate dean of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri force 
him to terminate his services as executive sec- 
retary, August 31, 1949. His thorough study of 
other accrediting programs, his intelligent anal- 
yses of pertinent data, his objective direction 
of the work of the visitation committees, his 
complete presentations of factors involved to 
the accrediting committee, and his continuous 
effort to be impersonal and as objective as 
possible in relation to problems under discus- 
sion all combined to make his more than three 
— os service to the Committee of inestima- 

le value. 


The report of English, the next speaker, 
is printed in full in this issue. 


At 4:15 p. m., buses took delegates and 
guests to the new plant of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, and guides conducted 
them through all departments and offices. 

At 6 p. m., the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune were hosts at a cocktail party and 
dinner in the Nicollet Hotel. Spurred by 
the skill and humor of George Graham, 
radio commentator and columnist, as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, the entertaining and 
informative program after dinner moved 
rapidly. Joyce Swan, vice-president and 
business manager, spoke briefly. Robert 
Witte, classified advertising manager, ¢x- 
plained that classified advertising can be 
developed only by constant sales effort. 
Otto Silha, promotion manager, employed 
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skits, a pistol, and a football during his 
hilarious and rapidly-given talk on how 
promotion requires the co-operation and 
enterprise of the whole staff. Sid Goldish, 
director of the Minnesota Poll, showed 
some slides as he explained how the re- 
search project reveals the opinions and 
attitudes of readers in the area. 

Gideon Seymour, executive editor and 
vice-president, gave an address on “Edi- 
torial Responsibilities of a Single Owner- 
ship Community Newspaper.” He said 
that there is a tendency to exaggerate how 
perfect competition was in the old days. 
The biggest job on the news side during 
the next ten years is going to be pioving 
that non-competitive newspapers can be 
better and stronger than those in competi- 
tive fields. He discussed these arguments 
in favor of non-competitive papers: That 
they are relieved of the pressure to sensa- 
tionalize the news to sell papers, that they 
can resist the unsound urge for immediacy 
and can take the time to check all of the 
facts, that they can afford to wait until an 
important and significant story actually 
is ready to teil instead of “jumping” it to 
avoid being beaten, and that they can cor- 
rect mistakes fully, honestly, and prompt- 
ly. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

After breakfast in Pioneer Hall, dele- 
gates assembled in Murphy auditorium for 
a joint assembly that was called to order 
at 9:15 a. m. A. Phillips Beedon, Macales- 
ter, presided over a panel discussion on 
“Objectives and Curricula of Journalism 
Departments in Liberal Arts Institutions.” 
Participants were Wilton Wynn, Lehigh; 
West B. Bonnifield, Hastings; Lorraine M. 
Radtke, Ohio Wesleyan; and Frank S. 
Baker, Hanover. 

Wynn declared that teachers too fre- 
quently present journalism ethics as some- 
thing which may be left in the class room. 
The liberal arts colleges, he said, have the 
responsibility of training students to un- 
derstand the society in which they live. 

Bonnifield declared that the liberal arts 
colleges should prepare students with 
sound background for. specialized training 
in journalism later. He suggested that it 
might be well if all students in liberal arts 
colleges were trained to see life through 
the eyes of a journalist—life as it is, and 
not as it is presented in textbooks. 

Miss Radtke believed that the liberal 
arts student gets a good background of 


general education but that the problem 
was to get a “journalistic discipline.” She 
doubted that genuine interest in journal- 
ism can be stimulated without offering 
some specialized courses. 

Baker said that a survey he made of 
college catalogs supported his viewpoint 
that there is little relation between the 
size of a liberal arts college and the 
amount of journalism work offered. The 
viewpoint of the administration is the de- 
termining factor, he believed. 

Beedon summed up the discussion by 
stating these to be the objectives of jour- 
nalism courses in liberal arts colleges: To 
provide an intelligent comprehension of 
the role of the press as an instrument of 
social control, to develop a certain pro- 
fessional competence in the essentials of 
journalism, and to develop good citizens. 

A panel discussion on business man- 
agement and advertising began at 10:15 
a. m., and Charles L. Allen, Northwestern, 
presided. He announced that teachers of 
advertising and business courses had met 
and appointed a committee to work with 
the program committee of the next con- 
vention to schedule a special section or 
clinic. Thomas Barnhart, Minnesota, is 
chairman, and Charles Allen and John 
Lund, Iowa, are also on the committee. 

R. A. Kortmann of the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press spoke first on the panel and de- 
scribed the organization and activities of 
the Institute of Newspaper Comptrollers 
and Finance Officers with headquarters at 
44 Broad St., New York City 4, N. Y. 
He said that teachers may attend the con- 
ventions and that the organization has 
published considerable material that would 
help teachers of advertising and manage- 
ment courses. 

Leslie W. McClure, Illinois, discussed a 
survey he had made of 43 daily newspa- 
pers, their promotional activities, and 
their advertising promotion plans. He said 
that six papers had no promotion depart- 
ments and attempted no continuous pro- 
motion activity. Brand-preference studies 
were being conducted by some of the large 
dailies; such studies tend to attract test 
campaigns—and two or three campaigns 
might pay the cost of the study. He de- 
clared that market research can and 
should be done even by small papers. 

John Scott Davenport, Iowa, said that 
circulation managers have n_ed for more 
reliable data, but that many are “scared to 
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death” of the word “research.” There is 
need of developing methods that the indi- 
vidual circulation manager can use, he de- 
clared. Most of them could do research, 
perhaps a continuing analysis of their own 
data, with their own staffs. He believed 
that the field offers a big opportunity for 
college-trained men. 

F. Wesley Geerer of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, used charts and graphs to il- 
lustrate that “Buying Patterns Are Profit 
Patterns.” His thesis was that the time to 
ask people to buy is the time when most 
of them want to buy. All retail selling has 
a pattern because people buy that way. 
“Use your advertising money in the news- 
paper to increase the volume of buying,” 
he advised, “and not to try to change the 
pattern. Spend more money in the high- 
selling periods, generally. Just by spending 
more money, you can’t make people do 
what they don’t want to do at that time. 
Retail advertising expenditure must be 
kept in ratio with retail sales opportuni- 
ties.” 

The panel discussion was closed by a 
talk on “Business Research Activities of 
State Press Associations,” by Ralph W. 
Keller, manager of the Minnesota Edito- 
rial Association. He declared that not 
enough attention is paid to “doing some- 


thing about what we learn from research. 
It’s too much like a sky rocket that at- 
tracts attention and goes off with a bright 
light. Then what? The stick falls some- 
where, and it’s all over!” He declared that 
national advertising agencies still were not 
trying to use the weekly newspapers al- 
though they give the advertiser an effec- 
tive medium in which he has little compe- 
tition for the reader’s interest. Further- 
more, he said, much national advertising 
that is placed in weekly papers has not 
been prepared to aim at the small-town 
and rural readers and therefore is less ef- 
fective than it could be. 


During the luncheon in Pioneer Hall, 
delegates and guests heard an aaddress on 
“Foreign Policy on the Editorial Page” by 
Herbert Lewis, editor of the editorial page 
and former chief of the Washington bu- 
reau of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press. He was introduced by Quintus Wil- 
son, Utah. (The full text of this address 
appears in this issue.) 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 
At least 70 stayed after the convention 
to attend the Radio Journalism Teachers’ 
Clinic in Murphy Auditorium. 
ELMER F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
AATJ-AASDJ. 





Constitution and Bylaws 
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For Education in Journalism 








THE MOST SIGNIFICANT ACTION TAKEN 
at the Minneapolis convention was the 
adoption of a Constitution and Bylaws for 
the new Association for Education in 
Journalism, which will represent a merger 
of AATJ, AASDJ, and ASJSA. The arti- 
cles of association, as printed below, were 
adopted by AATJ and approved “in prin- 
ciple” by AASDJ and ASJSA. 

As specified in Article 10, the document 
will become effective upon a date to be 
fixed in a joint and concurrent resolution 


of the three founding associations. Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, is regarded as the earliest 
probable date. 


ARTICLE 1. NAME AND PURPOSE 


Section 1. The name of the association 
shall be the Association for Education in 
Journalism (AEJ). 

Section 2. The purpose of the associa- 
tion shall be the improvement of educa- 
tion and of professional practice in the 
field of press and radio communications. 
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To these ends the members undertake: 


A. To encourage the adoption and use 
of high standards of training for teachers 
in the field of mass communications and a 
system of rewards and assurances for the 
teachers adequate to support such stan- 
dards. 


1. To encourage democratic processes 
for the sharing of power and responsibil- 
ity in faculty-administrative relationships 
and in faculty-student relationships. 


2. To foster close relationship between 
the teacher and the mass communications 
industries in furtherance of the ideal that 
teachers should have broad practical and 
academic knowledge. 


3. To foster research and inquiry in 
the public interest in the field of mass 
communications. 


B. To strive for responsible and effec- 
tive mass communications which will make 
possible a healthy, rational society, based 
upon reason and order and free of arbi- 
trary force and fear as determinants of 
human behavior. 


C. To support, defend, and to maintain 
to the fullest degree consonant with peace- 
ful persuasion the freedom of rational 
communication, holding to the faith that 
it is the truth and the pursuit of truth 
which keeps men free. 


D. To encourage everywhere the high- 
est ideals of full, fair and free reporting of 
the news and to lend assistance toward 
achievement of social recognition of pro- 
fessional ethics based on these ideals. 


E. To aid in public understanding of 
and support of the mass communications 
industries inasmuch as they link the peo- 
ple to agencies of self-government and 
groups of individuals to each other. 


ARTICLE Z. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Staff members of American 
colleges and universities with the rank of 
instructor or above (or the equivalent) 
employed principally in journalism teach- 
ing, research or service, are eligible for 
membership. Graduate students and teach- 
ers below the rank of instructor in such 
institutions are eligible for associate mem- 
bership. 


Section 2. The annual dues for mem- 
bers of all classes shall be in the amount 
fixed by the bylaws and shall be due and 
collectible as provided in the bylaws. 
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Section 3. Members in good standing as 
defined by the bylaws, except for associate 
members, are eligible to vote. 


ARTICLE 3. COORDINATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Institutional memberships 
shall be provided for through co-ordinate 
associations, as detailed in the bylaws. 
Subject to the constitution and bylaws of 
Association for Education in Journalism, 
each coordinate association shall have re- 
sponsibility for its own affairs, including 
the expenditure of funds allotted to it. 


Section 2. Dues of institutions holding 
membership in coordinate associations 
shall be due and payable to this associa- 
tion (AEJ) and each coordinate group 
shall receive from AEJ an allotment for 
carrying on its work, as provided in the 
bylaws. 

ARTICLE 4. MEETINGS 


Section 1. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the bylaws; however, no 
bylaw shall authorize any meeting of a co- 
ordinate group, except an emergency meet- 
ing, at a time or place apart from a regu- 
lar meeting of the Association (AEJ). 


Section 2. The decisions and legislative 
actions of the association, except as other- 
wise provided for in this constitution, shall 
be effected by a majority vote of members 
present and voting at any annual or spe- 
cial meeting. 


ARTICLE 5. OFFICERS 


Section 1. Officers of the association 
shall be a president, a president-elect who 
shall serve as first vice-president, a second 
vice-president, a secretary-treasurer and 
three executive committee members se- 
lected as follows: One to be president of 
the Association of Accredited Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, a coordinate 
of AEJ; one to be the president of the 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators, a coordinate of AEJ; one 
to be the immediate past-president of the 
Association. The officers shall be chosen 
annually in the manner provided by the 
bylaws. 


Section 2. The executive committee of 
the association shall consist of the officers 
and the committeemen provided for in sec- 
tion 1 of this article. The administration 
of the affairs of the association shall be 
vested in the executive committee. This 
committee, however, shall in all respects 
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be the agent of and shall be responsible to 
the general convention of the association 
(AEJ). The president of AEJ shall be 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
shall be responsible for preparing and pre- 
senting an annual report to AEJ in all 
matters of policy. 


Section 3. The executive committee 
shall have power to fill all vacancies in of- 
fice pro tempore, the person so elected by 
the committee to serve only until the next 
annual meeting of the association, except 
that in case of the death, inability to act, 
or resignation of the president of AEJ, the 
president-elect shall become president to 
serve until the end of his elected term as 
president. In such an event, the duties of 
the president-elect shall be performed by 
the second vice-president. 


Section 4. The secretary-treasurer of 
AEJ shall also be secretary-treasurer of 
each coordinate association and may ap- 
point and assign to them deputies who 
will assist him in his work. The accounting 
year for the secretary-treasurer shall begin 
January 1 and end December 31. 


Section 5. A majority of the members 
of the executive committee shall constitute 
a quorum. 


Section 6. All financial affairs of the as- 
sociation (AEJ) shall be conducted under 
a budget approved at the beginning of 
each fiscal year by the executive commit- 
tee. The president shall prepare the neces- 
sary budget and submit it in time for con- 
sideration and approval by the committee 
at its annual meeting. The endowment 
funds of the association shall be handled 
outside the regular budget as provided for 
in the bylaws. 


Section 7. The president shall be the 
executive officer of the association and 
shall administer its affairs, including the 
allocation and expenditure of its funds, 
with the advice and consent of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Section 8. The treasurer of the associa- 
tion shall give surety bond payable to the 
association in an amount to be determined 
by the executive committee. His accounts 
shall be audited annually. 


Section 9. Meetings cf the executive 
committee may be called by the president 
at his discretion, and shall be called upon 
request of a majority of the committee. 


QUARTERLY 


Section 10. In the interim between 
meetings, matters may be submitted to the 
executive committee by the president in 
writing and votes cast in writing by the 
committeemen shall have the effect of a 
poll of the committee at any official meet- 
ing. Regulations for such interim actions 
may be provided for in the bylaws. 

Section 11. The president and secretary- 
treasurer shall perform the duties pertain- 
ing to their respective offices and such 
other duties as may be approved by the 
executive committee. The president-elect 
shall perform the duties of the first vice- 
president. He shall become president of 
the association after expiration of his term 
as president-elect, and shall be a member 
of the executive committee for one year 
after the expiration of his term as presi- 
dent. 


Section 12. The president, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the executive commit- 
tee, shall appoint all other officers and all 
other committees and committee members 
not otherwise provided for. Only members 
of the association shall be appointed to 
boards, councils, or committees, except as 
authorized by the bylaws. 


Section 13. All officers and all members 
of the executive committee shall serve for 
periods of one year, beginning January | 
and ending December 31, or until their 
successors are elected and qualified, pro- 
vided that if the convention of the associa- 
tion be in session at the time terms of the 
officers expire, the officers responsible for 
the convention shall serve until its adjourn- 
ment. 


ARTICLE 6. COUNCILS AND STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The following councils and 
committees, and such others as may be 
authorized by the executive committee of 
the association, are established under the 
authority of the association (AEJ) and 
shall be adm‘aistered as provided in the 
bylaws: 

A. The Committee on Professional 
Freedom and Responsibility in Press and 
Radio. 

B. The Council on Communications Re- 
search and the Committee on Endowment. 

C. The Council on Radio Journalism. 

D. The American Council on Education 
for Journalism and the Accrediting Com- 
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E. The Committee on Standards of 
Teaching. 

F. The Committee on Publications of 
the Association. 

Section 2. The members and duties of 
the councils and standing committees shall 
be according to the provision therefor in 
the bylaws, except that the Accrediting 
Committee shall at all times be wholly un- 
der the jurisdiction of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism. 


ARTICLE 7. ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Section !. All receipts from life mem- 
berships and all gifts for endowment pur- 
poses shall, subject to the conditions at- 
tached thereto, constitute endowment 
funds. Such funds shall be invested and 
administered as provided in the bylaws. 


ARTICLE 8. BYLAWS 


Section 1. Changes in the bylaws may 
be suggested by the executive committee 
at any time or by any member through 
written notice to the secretary 20 days be- 
fore any annual meeting. Bylaws may be 
adopted and amended by simple majority 
vote of the members of the Association 
present and voting at any annual conven- 
tion. Any bylaw may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and 
voting at any meeting of the annual con- 
vention. 


ARTICLE 9. ADMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may be 
amended by a majority vote of the mem- 
bership present and voting at any annual 
convention, provided that the proposed 
amendment be submitted in writing to all 
members at least 20 days before it is to be 
voted upon. 


Section 2. Certification by the secretary 
that notice has been given, as provided in 
Section 1 of Article 9, shall be conclusive. 


ARTICLE 10. PROMULGATION 


Section 1. This constitution and bylaws 
attached shall become effective upon a 
date fixed in a joint and concurrent resolu- 
tion of the associations participating in its 
founding. 


ARTICLE 11. DISSOLUTION 


Section 1. This association may be dis- 
solved by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bership present and voting at any annual 
convention. 
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BYLAWS 


ARTICLE 1. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Classification of membership: 
Members of the association (AEJ) shall 
consist of: 


Regular members, dues $7.50 per year. 

Associate members, dues $3.50 per year. 

Contributing members, dues $20 per 
year. 

Sustaining members, dues $100 per year. 

Life members, dues $300. 


Section 2. Membership in the coordi- 
nate groups of the association and the 
annual membership dues thereof, shall be 
under terms and conditions set forth in 
their respective charters. A coordinate as- 
sociation’s annual allotment of funds from 
the AEJ treasury shall not be less than the 
amount of its contribution except by its 
consent. 


Section 3. A member in good standing 
is one whose dues are paid in advance for 
the current year. Members in arrears shall 
be notified from time to time by the trea- 
surer and at the end of the association’s 
fiscal year. Members not in good standing 
thirty days after receiving a year-end no- 
tice of arrearage may be dropped by action 
of the executive committee. 


Section 4. The secretary shall issue at 
the opening session of any annual or spe- 
cial meeting a list of members in good 
standing and only those on the list, as cor- 
rected at the opening meeting, shall be eli- 
gible to vote. 


Section 5. The executive committee may 
arrange for term or installment payment 
of any class of membership dues. 


ARTICLE 2. COORDINATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. The Association of Accred- 
ited Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism is hereby created a coordinate associ- 
ation within AEJ. 


Section 2. The American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators is here- 
by created a coordinate association within 
AE]. 


Section 3. Membership in the coordi- 
nate groups shall be by institution, with 
dues payable to the association (AEJ) and 
subject to allotment by the executive com- 
mittee. 


Section 4. Other coordinate departmen- 
tals may be created by action of the exec- 
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utive committee and announcement, in- 
cluding effective date of affiliation, at any 
annual meeting. 


ARTICLE 3. COUNCILS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. AEJ shall elect a Council on 
Communications Research consisting of 
the editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
and eight members, but not more than 
one member shall be elected from one 
institution. Members of the council shall 
hold office for four! years, or until their 
successors are elected; provided, however, 
that this council shall be a continuation 
of the Council on Research of the Associ- 
ation of Accredited Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and that the terms of 
the members shall be according to the 
plan adopted at the 1938 election of that 
association, to wit, that in the 1938 elec- 
tion of the members of this council four 
members shall be chosen for two-year 
terms and four for four-year terms. The 
council shall choose one of its members 
as chairman. 


Section 2. The members of the Council 
on Research of the Association of Accred- 
ited Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism on the date of ratification of this Con- 
stitution and Bylaws shall become mem- 
bers of the Council on Communications 
Research of this association (AEJ) and 
shall serve out the terms to which they 
have been elected. 


Section 3. The president of AEJ shall 
appoint a subcommittee of three persons 
from the Council on Communications Re- 
search to be known as the Committee on 
Endowment and this subcommittee shall 
conduct an active campaign for funds with 
which to support significant research in 
the field of mass communications. Such 
funds shall be allotted by the Council on 
Communications Research as it sees fit, 
but the Council in its annual report shall 
include a list of applicants and a list of 
grantees and describe briefly the projects 
supported. 


Section 4. AEJ shall elect five members 
to be chosen from the representatives of 
institutions holding membership in one of 
the coordinate associations to serve on the 





1The AATJ voted to change the term of office 
from four to three years, but did not revise the 
remainder of this section to correspond; hence, 
further revision will be necessary. 
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Council on Radio Journalism. Only one 
member from any one institution may be 
elected to serve at one time. Terms of of- 
fice shall be for three years. The rotation 
of terms of membership shall be according 
to the scheme adopted by the Council on 
Radio Journalism of the Association of 
Accredited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, to wit, two members shall be 
elected for the 1946-49 term, two for the 
1947-50 term, and one for the 1948-51 
term. Beginning in 1949 this schedule 
shall be repeated every three years. 


Section 5. The members of the Council 
on Radio Journalism of the Association of 
Accredited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism at the time of the adoption of 
this Constitution and Bylaws shall become 
the members of the Council on Radio 
Journalism of AEJ and shall serve out the 
terms for which they have been elected. 


Section 6. The representatives of AEJ 
on the American Council on Education for 
Journalism and the Accrediting Committee 
shall be elected by the Association of Ac- 
credited Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism according to the constitution and 
bylaws of that association. These repre- 
sentatives shall not be subject to the au- 
thority of the Association for Education in 
Journalism except as provided in this Con- 
stitution and Bylaws. 


Section 7. A. A commitfee of five mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the president 
and shali be known as the Committee on 
Teaching Standards. It shall be the duty of 
this committee to inquire diligently into 
the working conditions of members of 
AEJ and to recommend standards of excel- 
lence to the Association. The areas here 
listed should be the special concern of the 
committee: 


‘1. Standards of academic and profes- 
sional preparation for teachers in the field. 


2. Standards for tenure, promotion, 
compensation, study and research, and re- 
tirement of teachers. 


3. Minimum standards for equipment 
and facilities used in instruction and re- 
search. 


4. Standards for the guidance in the 
public interest of faculty-administrative re- 
lationships. 


B. The first year of operation of the 
committee, two of the members appointed 
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by the president shall be designated for 
terms of three years each; two shall be 
designated for terms of two years; and one 
shall be designated for a term of one year. 
Thereafter the members of this committee 
shall serve for terms of three years. 


Section 8. A. The president shall ap- 
point with the advice and consent of the 
convention assembly a committee of 
twelve members, distributed insofar as 
possible to give fair geographical represen- 
tation to each area of the country, having 
regard for the density of population and 
location of the mass communications me- 
dia, a Committee on Professional Freedom 
and Responsibility in Press and Radio. 
The committee shall investigate conditions 
of work and tenure having to do with 
freedom to report and to print the news 
without fear or favor. [Thereafter the AEJ 
shall endeavor to bring about in the mass 
communications industries the voluntary 
and non-governmental recognition and 
adoption of the standards approved by the 
convention assembly. ] 2 


B. The president shall appoint members 
of the Committee on Professional Freedom 
and Responsibility in Press and Radio as 
follows: 


Four members, including the chairman, 
for a term of three years; four members 
for a term of two years; and four mem- 
bers for a term of one year. Upon the ex- 
piration of the term of any member his 
successor shall be appointed and con- 
firmed for a term of three years. 


Section 9. A. The JOURNALISM QuUAR- 
TERLY shall be the official publication of 
AEJ and its support and adequate devel- 
opment shall be the first duty of the asso- 
ciation. Allotments of funds for the QuaR- 
TERLY must be made before other allot- 
ments for any other expenses of the asso- 
ciation. The budget of the association shall 
allot at least $4.00 for each member to the 
QUARTERLY and additional funds may be 
allotted by the executive committee. 


B. The editor of the JouRNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY shall be elected by ballot at regular 
official meetings of AEJ and shall hold of- 
fice for a term of three years. If it so de- 





* By a vote of 62 to 57, the sentence in brack- 
ets was deleted by AATJ. It subsequently was re- 
ferrea to the Committee on Professional Freedom 


- Responsibility in Press and Radio for further 
Vv. 


sires, the association may re-elect the edi- 
tor when his term expires. Upon ratifica- 
tion of this bylaw the editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY holding office un- 
der election by the Association of Accred- 
ited Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism shall be declared elected editor by this 
association (AEJ) and shall serve out his 
unexpired term. 


The editor shall appoint a business man- 
ager of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY and 
such subordinate editors or members of an 
editorial board as he may desire to name. 
He shall exercise final authority in connec- 
tion with editorial and business problems, 
but this authority shall be exercised sub- 
ject to his responsibility to the association. 


C. The president shall appoint immedi- 
ately upon ratification of this bylaw a 
committee of three persons to be known 
as the Committee on Publications. The 
member designated as chairman shall be 
appointed for a term of three years. One 
of the members shall be designated for a 
term of two years and the third member 
for a term of one year. Upon expiration 
of their terms the members and chairman 
shall be appointed for terms of three 
years. This committee shall nominate at 
the appropriate time a candidate or candi- 
dates for editor of the JoURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY. In so doing the committee is di- 
rected to select a teacher of experience 
who has cultivated over a significant pe- 
riod of time wide acquaintanceship with 
the subject matter of mass communica- 
tions, and who has demonstrated his abil- 
ity to do research of a high order. 


Section 10. The association shall also 
publish and distribute to all members in 
good standing the publication known as 
Journalism Class and Lab. The editor shall 
be appointed by the Committee on Publi- 
cations for a term of one year and the 
editor shall name such assistants as he sees 
fit.3 


Section 11. Not later than three months 
after the close of the annual convention, 
the president shall appoint a nominations 
committee, an auditing committee, a place 
of next meeting committee, a resolutions 
committee, and such other committees as 
may in his judgment be necessary. The 
names of the chairmen and the members 
of each committee shall be published in 





8 The AATJ, at a later session, voted to abol- 
ish Journalism Class and Lab. 
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the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in the first 
available issue after appointment. 


Section 12. The committee on nomina- 
tions shall present at the convention which 
ratifies these bylaws candidates for the of- 
fices of president, president-elect, second 
vice-president, and three members of the 
executive committee, as provided by the 
constitution. At the next annual meeting 
subsequent to the election of officers under 
these bylaws and at all succeeding annual 
meetings, the president-elect shall be elect- 
ed president, and the nominating commit- 
tee shall nominate at least two candidates 
for president-elect, second vice-president, 
and one candidate for the office of secre- 
tary-treasurer. The secretary-treasurer of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism at the time of the ratification 
of this bylaw shall continue in office for a 
period of one year from the ratification of 
this bylaw, and at the expiration of his 
term he shall be eligible for renomination. 


Section 13. The committee on place of 
convention shall present all invitations and 
may make a recommendation as to choice 
of meeting place. The place of the conven- 
tion shall be selected by the executive 
committee. 


Section 14. This shall be the uniform 
procedure for the nomination of all offi- 
cers and committee and council members 
provided for in Articles 5 and 6 of the 
constitution and Article 3 of the bylaws: 
Not less than 90 days before each annual 
convention the secretary of the association 
shall provide and mail to the members 
printed nomination forms for officers of 
the association for all vacancies on coun- 
cils and committees. Such forms shall be 
returnable to the secretary within 15 days. 
The list of nominees for officers of the 
association obtained in this manner shall 
be presented to the committee on nomina- 
tions and it shall be the duty of that com- 
mittee to include in its nominations to the 
convention the names of the two nominees 
mentioned most frequently by the mem- 
bership at large. The committee on nomi- 
nations shall have the authority to present 
additional nominees. In the case of those 
vacancies to be filled by presidential ap- 
pointment, the list of nominees shall be 
presented to the president. In the case of 
vacancies to be filled by ballot of the con- 
vention assembly the list of nominees shall 
be presented to the committee on nomina- 
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tions. Nominations to offices in the associ- 
ation shall be accompanied in all cases by 
a summary of the professional record of 
the nominee, including any services per- 
formed for the association or offices pre- 
viously held. In making appointments to 
the councils and committees the president 
shall file with each appointment a like 
summary of the professional record and 
service of the appointee. 


Section 15. The list of nominees to the 
Council on Communications Research 
shall also be submitted by the secretary 60 
days in advance of the convention at 
which vacancies are to be filled. If it de- 
sires to do so, the council may make in- 
dorsement of candidates from among those 
nominated by the membership at large and 
may at its option make additional nomina- 
tions. Such nominations shall be voted 
upon with others made under the provi- 
sions of Section 14 of this article. In- 
dorsements and nominations made by the 
Council shall be distributed to the mem- 
bership at least 20 days before the annual 
meeting either by publication in the Jovur- 
NALISM QUARTERLY or by mail. 


ARTICLE 4. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The regular meetings of the 
association shall be held annually. Special 
meetings may be called by the executive 
committee whenever such meetings are 
deemed necessary. 

Section 2. Regional meetings may be 
held at any time or place upon approval 
of the executive committee, but no busi- 
ness of the association may be transacted 
except at regular or special meetings of 
AE]. 


ARTICLE 5. RULES OF ORDER 


Section 1. Robert’s Rules of Order shall 
be the manual for parliamentary procedure 
in the meetings of this association. 


ARTICLE 6. ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Section 1. The executive committee 
shall invest, reinvest, and otherwise admin- 
ister all endowment funds of the associa- 
tion. In pursuance of this responsibility it 
may appoint not more than three trustees 
of recognized competence to advise it. 

Section 2. Expenditures of earnings of 
the endowment fund. Unless otherwise 
dedicated by the donor, all earnings of the 
endowment fund shall be placed in the 
general fund of the association and allot- 
ted by order of the executive committee. 
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NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY WARREN C. 





News for inclusion in this section . 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . 


PRICE 


. . activities of schools and 


. Should be sent to Pro- 


fessor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the March issue should reach him by January 15. 





Journalism Enrollment Down 
11%, in 73 Reporting Schools 

Enrollment of journalism majors in 73 
reporting schools and departments of jour- 
nalism for the fall term 1949-50 declined 
slightly more than 11 percent from 1948. 
Totals this year show 14,725 students en- 
rolled in 37 AASDJ schools and 36 non- 
member schools. A year ago the figures 
for 73 journalism departments showed 
16,619 majors; 64 of these departments 
are included in the 1949 report. 

The determination of the decline can 
only be made approximately, because ex- 
act comparative figures could not be ob- 
tained. Nine of the reporting institutions 
of a year ago were replaced by an equal 
number of new schools, to keep the 73 
figure constant. The figures likewise reflect 
changes within departmental structures of 
the AASDJ, which has a higher number 
of members than in 1948, although the 
membership increase could not offset the 
enrollment decline. 

Most of the department heads who 
commented on the smaller enrollment in 
journalism attributed the drop to a level- 
ing off in the number of veterans through 
graduation. Exact totals on veterans were 
unavailable among most schools, but 12 
accredited institutions which did supply 
them showed a decline of 33.4 percent. 

The biggest drop occurred among stu- 
dents registered as juniors in journalism. 
Last year’s junior enrollment was reported 
in the QUARTERLY as 4,713; this year that 
total dropped about 28 percent to 3,406. 
Registration among freshmen declined 15 
percent and sophomores 12 percent. 


Senior class enrollment, again indicating 
the passing crest of the veterans, in- 
creased 2.5 percent this year from 4,100 
to 4,204; graduate schocl enrollment in 
journalism showed the only sharp rise, 
about 7.5 percent, from 677 to 726. 

Upperclass and graduate enrollment ac- 
counts for 64 percent of students majoring 
in journalism in the accredited schools 
and 56 percent of those in other schools 
and departments. The upperclass-graduate 
ratio in the non-member schools, however, 
is brought down by their relatively small 
graduate totals. 


As in 1948, the accredited School of 
Journalism with the largest individual up- 
perclass-graduate enrollment is the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. It reported 685 majors 
this year as against 833 in 1948. Second 
and third in upperclass-graduate totals 
were the Universities of Illinois and Min- 
nesota, 386 and 380 respectively; each of 
these schools also was down from a year 
ago. Northwestern University’s Medill 
School of Journalism, among the larger 
institutions, increased in upperclass-gradu- 
ate registration from 299 to 319. 


The largest purely graduate enrollment 
was reported by Northwestern, with 108, 
up 25 from its 83 of a year ago. Second 
in graduate totals was Missouri, 99; Co- 
lumbia, wholly a graduate school, was 
third with 70. 

No particular pattern can be determined 
by studying the table of registrations. 
Fourteen of the AASDJ departments ac- 
tually increased in enrollment, while 21 
decreased. The variegated picture would 
seem to indicate a rapid readjustment in 
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journalism enrollment 
country. 

The decline in 1949 did not cut back 
totals as low as they were in 1947, how- 
ever. The 1948 report had shown a 20 
percent increase among AASDJ schools 
and a 47 percent increase among other 
colleges. 

Men outnumber women majors in the 
AASDI schools 69 percent to 31 percent; 


throughout the 
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in other institutions men led by 75 per. 
cent to 25 percent. 

The nine colleges which are new to this 
year’s report are Arkansas, Florida State, 
University of Florida, Long {sland Uni- 
versity, University of Miami, Oklahoma 
City University, Simmons College, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, and Texas Tech- 
nological College. 


1949 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES IN JOURNALISM 





Institution 


Upperclass- 
Graduate Total 


G 1949 1948 





AASDJ MEMBERS 


University of Alabama* 
University of California 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
Emory University 
University of Georgia 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Iowa State College 
State University of Iowa 
Kansas State College 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
University of Michigan 
Michigan State College 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University** 
Ohio University 
University of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma A & M College 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College 
Rutgers University 
University of Southern California. 
South Dakota State College 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
Texas State College for Women. . 
University of Texas 
Tulane University 
Washington and Lee University... 
University of Washington***.... 
University of Wisconsin 

Totals 


*Enrollment given only as an aggregate. 
**Figures late, not included in totals. 
***No graduate enrollment submitted. 
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1949 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES IN JOURNALISM 








Upperclass- 
Graduate Total 
Institution 1 2 3 4 G 1949 1948 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS REPORTING 
University of Arkansas.......... 50 26 28 54 


Boston University 


eee eee eee wees 


Butler University .............. “41 
Creighton University ........... 21 


University of Denver ........... 36 
Florida State University......... es 
University of Florida........... 


Fresno State College............ 25 
University of Idaho............. 19 
Kent State University........... 80 
Lincoln University ............. 5 
Long Island University.......... 80 
University of Maine............ ces 
University of Miami............ 62 


New York University*.......... 
University of North Carolina.... 
University of North Dakota...... 
University of Notre Dame....... 
Oklahoma Baptist University... .. 


Oklahoma City University....... 16 
University of Pittsburgh......... ak 
Ride SD kei cave scesccsecs 40 
San Jose State College.......... 52 
ae sas 
University of South Dakota...... 13 
Southern Methodist University... 41 
Temple University ............. 54 
University of Tennessee......... nee 
Texas A and M College......... 12 
Texas Technological College..... 37 
University of Utah............. 23 
West Virginia University ........ 34 

, Sear 691 

Aggregate Totals .......... 2149 


1200 121 24 265 261 


18 14 . ee 32 47 
33 42 es «es 86 
60 35 / 60 
oe" wae 50 6 56 53 
30 20 15 _ 35 
19 12 8 20 18 
55 65 71 136 106 
12 10 18 28 28 
60 40 20 60 45 
8 9 17 15 
38 58 46 2 106 — 
36 713 
61 67 128 
18 23 29 52 55 
27 46 73 89 
60 18 9 27 26 
19 11 6 17 31 
24 18 33 3 54 49 
40 61 23 84 58 
58 65 79 144 113 
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Journalism Students Complete 
Studies in Western Europe 


Ten graduate students in Journalism 
from the Universities of Iowa, Michigan, 
Northwestern, Ohio Wesleyan, and Wis- 
consin returned to the United States Sep- 
tember 19 after a nine-weeks travel and 
study course in Western Europe under the 
direction of Dean Kenneth E. Olson of 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. Jean Jaques Newman, 
former United Nations official, accompa- 
nied the group. 

The tour represented a double course in 
“Contemporary Affairs and Comparative 
Journalism.” Each student also acted as 


correspondent for a paper in the United 
States and sent back stories and feature 
articles based on frequent press confer- 
ences. 

The course started at Lake Success with 
a study of the United Nations. Section 
chiefs lectured to the students on the work 
of their divisions; there were seminar ses- 
sions with the press covering the UN, and 
the students sat in on sessions of the Se- 
curity Council. 

The trip included visits to Geneva and 
Paris. Afternoons in Paris often were de- 
voted to press conferences with govern- 
ment and business leaders, with the Mar- 
shall Plan officers, ECO, and UNESCO. 
Students had an excellent opportunity to 
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observe the Marshall Plan in operation. 
The Press Conference with the French 
Foreign Office was on the Atlantic Pact. 
Students then had an opportunity to hear 
the debates on the Pact in the French 
parliament. 


After three weeks in Paris the group 
went by bus through Belgium, Holland, 
Western Germany, and Denmark, with 
stops en route to visit newspapers and 
confer with editors. An afternoon-long 
seminar in Hamburg with representatives 
of the new German press in the western 
zone was one of the most interesting. 


From Copenhagen the group went to 
Stockholm, then to Upsala University for 
a week of lectures on the Scandinavian 
governments. During this period Dean 
Olson gave a series of lectures on the 
press of Sweden, Norway, and England. 
The students then spent ten days in Lon- 
don, where they had an opportunity to 
visit Fleet Street and some of the princi- 
pal magazine offices. They returned on the 
S. S. Samaria and published the ship’s 
newspaper on the way home. 


Students took their final examination in 
the latter course in Stockholm; they wrote 
numerous papers during the course, all of 
which were printed in their newspapers at 
home. They will complete their work with 
a final term paper on some phase of the 
economic, political, or social problems 
they studied abroad. As soon as these pa- 
pers are completed, Dean Olson will send 
to the dean of each school, who had stu- 
dents represented, grades for each course 
and his recommendation as to credit 
which might be allowed. 


“These students probably worked hard- 
er in nine weeks than they would ever do 
in a quarter’s work in their own universi- 
ties at home,” said Dean C’ »n, “but I 
think they had a very thorough and en- 
lightening course in ‘Contemporary Af- 
fairs and Comparative Journalism.’ ” 

“One of the most gratifying discoveries 
was the tremendous interest we found in 
every country we visited in education for 
journalism. A number of schools have 
been established since the war and more 
are being planned. Newspaper editors, to 
whom we talked, were often more inter- 
ested in asking how they could go about 
setting up schools of journalism than they 
were talking about their own problems, 
and everywhere we went they said they 
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recognized that Europe was fifty years be- 
hind the United States in this branch of 
education and that they looked to the 
schools of journalism in the United States 
for leadership.” 


Reporting and Editing Internships 
Planned by ACEJ for Teachers 


A program of faculty internships for re- 
porting and editing teachers for the sum- 
mer of 1950 has been set up by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for Journalism. 


The program is planned for faculty 
members with previous experience in fields 
in which they are asking internships, and 
is designed to bring them up-to-date on 
current problems and practices in the 
fields in which they teach. 


Every effort will be made to provide 
internships, on daily and weekly newspa- 
pers and with press services, for inter- 
ested faculty members of AASDJ schools 
who have had at least two years of ex- 
perience on newspapers, with press serv- 
ices, On magazines, or in other closely re- 
lated fields. The program is not planned 
for persons without practical experience. 


Arrangements for the program, and for 
the scheduling of internships, have been 
placed in charge of Professor Leslie G. 
Moeller, Director, School of Journalism, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
He is sending application blanks and in- 
formation about the program to the heads 
of all member schools in AASDJ. 


So far as possible, every effort will also 
be made to obtain internships for faculty 
members at other schools who meet the 
experience and background requirements. 
An effort also will be made to obtain an 
internship for an applicant in the part of 
the United States which he prefers, but it 
is hoped that applicants will give a choice 
of areas so some flexibility in assignments 
will be possible. 


Travel expenses are to be paid by the 
faculty intern, and final salary arrange- 
ments will be worked out directly between 
the intern and the employer after the ini- 
tial contacts have been completed through 
ACE]. 


Radio and advertising internships will 
be continued this summer, it has been an- 
nounced. Interested teachers are urged by 
Professor Moeller to make applications as 
early in the year as possible. 
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31 Departments of Journalism 
Announce Changes in Staffs 

Appointments and staff changes in 
schools and departments of journalism 
continued to be frequent this fall, with 31 
universities announcing changes. In the 
September JOURNALISM QUARTERLY some 
20 schools had made staff reports. 

The information below is listed alpha- 
betically by university or college. It in- 
cludes the names of new staff members, 
most recent position held or school from 
which degree was received, and in some 
cases biographical matter. A few promo- 
tions and returns from and grants of leave 
of absence are among the listings. 


University of Alabama—John Luskin 
promoted to professor of journalism; Ken- 
neth Bell promoted to associate professor 
of journalism. 


The American University, Washington, 
D. C.—Frank Wilder, assistant city editor 
of the Washington Post, appointed to 
teach an evening course in “Publicity 
Writing”; Mr. Wilder formerly was on the 
staffs of the Brooklyn Eagle, London 
Daily Herald, and the United Nations 
News. Carl E. Ericson, photo editor of the 
Washington bureau of the Associated 
Press, appointed to teach “News and Fea- 
ture Photography.” 


University of California—Robert W. 
Demond resumed the chairmanship of the 
Department of Journalism after a sab- 
batical leave during 1948-49 to complete 
rescarch for a sequel to his work on The 
Press and World Affairs; while on leave 
he spent some time in Paris preparing a 
brochure for UNESCO on Professional 
Training for Journalists, to be published 
in French and English for world distri- 
bution. 


Robert Clark Haney, former sub-editor 
for Agence Europeene de Presse, Paris, 
and now on leave of absence as city editor 
of the European edition of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, appointed an associate in 
journalism at California. He is assisting 
Philip F. Griffin, assistant professor of 
journalism, in the presentation of a new 
upper division course in “The News.” 


The Creighton University -- Soren 
Munkhof, instructor in journalism, named 
director of news and special events at 
Wow.-TV, Omaha, while continuing his 
teaching of journalism and the radio se- 


quence at Creighton. The station began 
telecasting August 29. 


University of Denver—Calder M. Pick- 
ett, instructor in journalism at Utah State 
Agricultural College from 1946 to 1948 
and former member of the copy desk staff 
of the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, ap- 
pointed instructor in journalism; Bud 
Mayer, manager of publicity for the Cen- 
tral City Opera House Association, named 
director of the University of Denver News 
Service; Hallack McCord, Denver research 
and advertising executive, appointed to the 
news service writing staff; Vincent Dwyer, 
city editor of the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News, and Wayne Phillips, reporter for 
the Denver Post, both named part-time 
instructors in journalism. 


Florida State University, Tallahassee— 
Zell Mabee, of the University of Colorado 
College of Journalism, appointed profes- 
sor of journalism to handle courses in ad- 
vertising and community newspaper edit- 
ing beginning in the second quarter; Dr. 
Sidney Kobre, former industrial editor of 
the Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle and edi- 
torial writer for the Newark Ledger, ap- 
pointed associate professor of journalism 
at Florida State. He holds a doctorate in 
sociology from Columbia University, has 


taught at the Adult Education Center in 
Baltimore, and is the author of two books, 
Backgrounding the News: The Newspaper 
and the Social Sciences, and The Develop- 
ment of the Colonial Newspaper. 


University of Georgia—Alvin Mell 
Lunceford Jr., music director at radio sta- 
tion WGIG, named assistant professor of 
journalism to succeed Franklin Butler, re- 
signed; he will devote most of his time to 
radio journalism. Ralph H. Steph: ns, for- 
merly assistant director of the University 
of Georgia Press and business manager of 
the Georgia Review, named assistant pro- 
fessor and head of the printing depart- 
ment of the School of Journalism, to suc- 
ceed Clifton E. Harper, resigned. 


University of Idaho—Herman Doh, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, appointed instructor in journalism. 


Indiana University—Miss Ruth Duna- 
gin, granted a master of arts degree in 
1949 from the University of Missouri, 
named instructor in the Indiana radio 
news sequence to substitute for Professor 
Walter Steigleman, on leave of absence; 
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Richard Sutherland and Russ Tornabene, 
both 1949 Indiana graduates. appointed 
assistants in journalism to replace John 5S. 
Davenport, instructor, resigned. 


State University of lowa—Joe Mather, 
Iowa journalism graduate in 1946 and for- 
mer city editor of the Daily lowan, ap- 
pointed administrative assistant in the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs at the University; 
Edward F. Mason, head of the pictorial 
journalism sequence, promoted from assis- 
tant to associate professor; Arthur Wimer, 
head of the news writing and editing se- 
quence, and Carroll Coleman, head of the 
typographical laboratory, both named as- 
sistant professors. 


Iowa State College—Professor Jim 
Schwartz appointed assistant news director 
of Radio Station WOI, the state-owned 
campus station; he will continue on a half- 
time basis with the Department of Tech- 
nical Journalism. William E. Ames, for- 
merly of the Watertown (S. D.) Public 
Opinion and the Pierre (S. D.) Daily 
Capital Journal, appointed to the Iowa 
State technical journalism s-aff. 


University of Kentucky—J. Ardery Mc- 
Cauley promoted to assistant professor of 
journalism. 


Long Island University—Manny Perl- 


mutter, New York Times police head- 
quarters reporter, appointed to assist Pro- 
fessor Paul Gould in the expanded in- 
ternship program established by the De- 
partment of Journalism three years ago; 
Roy Hodges, associate editor of American 
Magazine, appointed to teach a labora- 
tory course in magazine writing; Elliot 
Gattner, veterans’ adviser, named to teach 
a course in “Government Research and 
Editing.” 

University of Miami—Howard Smith, 
editor of the Sunday magazine of the 
Miami Daily News, appointed part-time to 
the journalism staff to teach feature article 
writing in the Adult Education Division. 


University of Michigan—Karl M. Zeis- 
ler, editorial writer for the Monroe 
(Mich.) Evening News, and Leslie B. 
Merritt, editor of the Livingston County 
(Mich.) Press, appointed visiting lectur- 
ers in journalism. Mr. Zeisler is teaching 
editorial writing and Mr. Merritt courses 
in the community newspaper. 


University of Minnesota—Hugh A. 
Crumpler, former United Press foreign 


. turer, 
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correspondent in the Far East, appointed 
lecturer in journalism; after the war. Mr. 
Crumpler established the first United 
Press news byreau in Korea; he has served 
also on the editorial staffs of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman, and other papers in the 
southwestern states. Norris G. Davis, as- 
sistant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, serving as a teaching 
assistant at Minnesota while studying for 
a Ph.D. degree in political science with a 
minor in journalism. Leslie John Martin, 
on the University of Oregon journalism 
staff last year, also a Minnesota teaching 
assistant while working for a Ph.D. de- 
gree in political science. 

University of Missouri—J. Linwood 
Cutler, free-lance writer, traveler, and lec- 
appointed assistant professor of 
journalism to teach courses in book re- 
viewing, feature and article writing, and 
agricultural journalism; he was formerly 
on the faculties of Florida State University 
and the Pennsylvania State College. 


University of Nebraska—Thomas C. 
Sorensen, news director of Radio Station 
KLMS, Lincoln, appointed instructor in 
journalism to handle a beginning course 
in news writing and the course in “Radio 
Journalism.” Mr. Sorensen is a former 
night editor of the Nebraska State Journal 
and is now a candidate for a master’s de- 
gree in political science. 

University of North Carolina—Miss 
Lola Lee Mustard, of Bluefield, W .Va., 
appointed instructor in advertising; she is 
a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina and has worked on th: adver- 
tising staff of the Raleigh Times. 


University of North Dakota—Gordon 
Jellekson, photographer-reporter for the 
Grand Forks Herald, named part-time in- 
structor in photography to replace T. A. 
Evanson. 


Ohio State University—Fred W. Ma- 
guire, formerly of Michigan State College, 
appointed associate professor of journal- 
ism; Professor Maguire has had more than 
20 years of newspaper, advertising, and 
public relations work; from 1940 to 1944 
he was editor and assistant publisher of 
the Lowell (Mass.) Sunday Telegram, and 
in 1943-44 he was a Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard. Kenneth M. Baker, formerly an 
instructor in journalism at the University 
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of Illinois, appointed an assistant instruc- 
tor and assistant editorial supervisor of 
the Lantern, the Ohio State campus daily; 
Mr. Baker recently was a general assign- 
ment reporter for the Columbus Ohio 
State Journal. Vernon L. Havener, Sunday 
editor of the Columbus Citizen, appointed 
a part-time lecturer to teach an advanced 
reporting class. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio—John L. 
Carpenter named instructor in journalism 
to direct courses in radio writing and 
editing; he has done graduate work at the 
State University of Iowa. 


Oklahoma’ Baptist University—John 
Goode, attorney, appointed lecturer on 
“Newspaper Law”; Harold Johnson, assis- 
tant managing editor of the Daily Okla- 
homan, Oklahoma City, appointed lecturer 
on “Current Newspaper Problems.” 


University of Oklahoma—Willard L. 
Thompson, former advertising manager of 
the Pekin (Illinois) Daily Times, appoint- 
ed assistant professor of journalism to 
teach courses in radio advertising, news- 
paper typography, advertising layout, and 
radio news. Bill H. Ridley, advertising 
manager of the Henryetta (Okla.) Daily 
Free-Lance, named a special instructor in 
journalism to teach courses in advertising 
selling. Charles L. Ward, assistant secre- 
tary-manager of the Oklahoma Press As- 
sociation, and Harry S. Culver, reporter 
for the Shawnee (Okla.) News-Star, both 
awarded McMahon graduate fellowships 
in journalism; the McMahon fellowships, 
announced in summer, total $7,000 annu- 
ally and include 22 undergraduate awards. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College—Mark 
Clutter, a graduate of Friends University, 
Wichita, Kan., appointed to teach classes 
in “Community Reporting” and “Commu- 
nity Editorial Problems”; he has had ex- 
perience on the staffs of the Wichita 
Eagle, Memphis Commercial-A ppeal,: and 
St. Louis Star-Times. Mrs. Jane Wall, a 
graduate of the Pulitzer Graduate School 
of Journalism, named to teach classes in 
“Publications Production.” She has been 
previously bulletin and catalog editor at 
Oklahoma A. and M. 


Oregon State College—Norville R. 
Gish, graduate in 1949 from the Kansas 
State College Department of Journalism, 
appointed instructor in journalism; he for- 
merly was a correspondent for the Kan- 
sas City Star. 


University of Omaha—W. Wilson Cliff, 
part-time instructor in journalism at the 
University of Minnesota during the past 
year, appointed to the Omaba journalism 
staff. He is a former staff member of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, the Ogden (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner, the Associated Press, 
and the Washington (D. C.) Times- 
Herald. 

Rutgers University—James R. Young, 
formerly of the faculties of Ohio State 
University and the University of Okla- 
homa, named an assistant professor of 
journalism to head the radio news se- 
quence. John E. Wicklein, member of the 
editorial staff of the Newark Evening 
News, appointed a teaching assistant to 
handle sections in “News Reporting” and 
“Law of the Press.” 

South Dakota State College—Clifford 
L. Ellis, a graduate of Indiana University 
and a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in the past year, ap- 
pointed assistant professor of journalism; 
he is a former managing editor of the 
Bloomington (Ind.) Star-Courier. Louis 
Cozby, 1949 graduate of the University of 
Oklahoma, appointed instructor in typog- 
raphy. 

Syracuse University—C. Wesley Brew- 
ster promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor of journalism; George L. Bird, 
professor of journalism and head of the 
school’s graduate division, granted a leave 
of absence for the second semester 1949- 
50 to complete work on a new journalism 
text. Raymond Simon, graduate of the 
Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University and for three years 
with the American Military Government’s 
public relations staff in Berlin, named in- 
structor in public relations in the Utica 
College of Syracuse University; Mr. Simon 
will be responsible for the development of 
a new major in public relations in Utica. 

University of Utah—Le Roy Mattingly, 
news editor of the Salt Lake Tribune; 
Milton Hollstein, reporter for the Tribune; 
and Ed Haroldsen and John Talmage, re- 
porters for the Deseret News, all named 
part-time lecturers in journalism. 


The Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University will move into a 
new building in 1951. Plans are being 
drawn for the building, which will be con- 
structed near Fayerweather Hall, present 
home of the school. 
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Emory Adds Faculty Members, 
New Courses in Reorganization 

Three faculty members and five gradu- 
ate assistants have been added to the staff 
of the Division of Journalism, Emory Uni- 
versity, as part of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion to be completed this fall and winter. 


Dozier C. Cade, now assistant city edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Journal, has been named 
assistant professor of journalism. He will 
join the Emory faculty full-time. January 
1, filling the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Floyd K. Baskette. Mr. Cade 
will teach courses in reporting, editing, 
typography, law of the press, and editorial 
writing. 


A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Mr. Cade also won 
top scholastic honors at Northwestern, 
where he received his M. S. in journalism 
in 1940. Before being called to active duty 
with the Army on a reserve commission 
he served as telegraph editor of the Tusca- 
loosa (Ala.) News. He was assistant pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics at 
the University of Alabama during the 
early part of the war and later went on 
active duty with the OSS in China, rising 
to the rank of major. He has been with 
the Atlanta Journal since 1946. 


Another prominent newspaper man 
named to the Emory staff is William S. 
Howland, Atlanta bureau manager for 
Time-Life-Fortune. Mr. Howland will be a 
part-time lecturer, teaching the course in 
magazine writing. He is an honor graduate 
of Phillips Exeter Academy and Princeton. 
He worked on newspapers in Nashville, 
Tenn., and in public relations before en- 
tering the magazine field. His assignments 
with Life and Time have included war 
correspondence in the Pacific area. 


A new assistant professor in the radio 
sequence is Bradford D. Ansley, director 
of public information at Emory since 
1946. An Emory graduate, Mr. Ansley has 
served as assistant news editor of Station 
WSB in Atlanta, executive news editor of 
WIOD in Miami, and editor of the night 
radio wire for the AP in New York. As a 
naval officer during the war he did combat 
photography. 


New courses at Emory include “Public 
Relations,” “Television Writing and Pro- 
duction,” and “Advanced Problems in Ad- 
vertising.” A senior seminar also is being 
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conducted as a means of coordinating lab- 
oratory work on the campus newspaper 
and of experimenting with such new me- 
dia as facsimile. 

The five new graduate assistants have 
been assigned to laboratory duties in the 
news editorial, advertising-management, 
and radio sequences. 


Edmondson Heads Journalism at 
American University, Cairo 

Louis H. Edmondson took over in Sep- 
tember the chairmanship of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the American Uni- 
versity at Cairo, Egypt. 

Mr. Edmondson, who holds a master of 
arts degree from the University of Mis- 
souri, formerly taught at the Universities 
of Georgia and North Carolina. Immedi- 
ately before going to Cairo he was in pub- 
lic relations work in Atlanta. 

The American University at Cairo was 
established in 1937 by Dean M. Lyle 
Spencer of the Syracuse University School 
of Journalism. A number of its graduates 
have gone to the United States for ad- 
vanced work in journalism. 

Mr. Edmondson heads a five-man de- 
partment consisting of himself; Paul Mac- 
Clennan, a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Abdul Hamid Yasin, foreign news 
editor of Al Ahram, a morning daily in 
Cairo; Wadei Philistine, head of the for- 
eign news room of Al Mukattam, an aft- 
ernoon daily; and George Aziz. 


Baskette Will Join Colorado 
Journalism Staff in January 


Floyd K. Baskette, on the staff of the 
Division of Journalism of Emory Univer- 
sity since 1941, will become an associate 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Colorado January 1. He was a visiting 
lecturer at Colorado in the 1949 summer 
quarter. 


A graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri with bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees, Mr. Baskette has taught journalism 
at Syracuse University and the University 
of Wisconsin. He is working on a doc- 
torate in history at Wisconsin. 

A member of the American Council on 
Radio Journalism since its organization in 
1944, Mr. Baskette was re-elected at the 
1949 AASDJ convention in Minneapolis. 
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George H. Phillips Named Head 
Of Staff at South Dakota State 

George H. Phillips, formerly acting 
head of the Department of Journalism at 
the University of Wichita, became head of 
the Department of Journalism at South 
Dakota State College in September. 

Professor Phillips received both the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
South Dakota State. 

He has previously been sports editor of 
the Mitchell (S. D.) Republic, advertising 
manager and managing editor of the 
Estherville (Ia.) Daily News, and public 
relations director and instructor in jour- 
nalism at the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. 


Michigan Editor Is Awarded 
Minnesota Service Medallion 


The annual Minnesota Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service in Journalism was 
granted in October to JS Gray, editor of 
the Monroe (Mich.) Evening News. The 
honor, represented by a bronze medallion 
and certificate, was presented to Mr. Gray 
at the meeting of the Inland Daily Press 
Association by Dr. Ralph D. Casey, direc- 
tor of the Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism. 

Dr. Casey praised the Michigan editor 
for his unusual service to journalism and 
to his community over a period of years. 
Mr. Gray is known for his editorial cam- 
paign involving state and local issues and 
for his extensive programs for civic bet- 
terment. 
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1,200 Missouri Correspondents 
Join in Educational Program 


Some 1,200 country correspondents in 
Missouri are showing increased interest in 
a program instituted by joint co-operation 
of the Missouri Adult Education and Ex- 
tension Service, the School of Journalism, 
and the Missouri Press Association. 

Now in its second year, the program has 
grown from 20 participating newspapers 
to 54, the correspondents of which be- 
come members of the Missouri Newswrit- 
ers Association. Meetings are held annu- 
ally with the correspondents of each 
paper, and instructional work is carried 
out through the Association’s magazine, 
The Listening Post. 

Miss Maude Freeland, extension direc- 
tor, directs the program. . 


Two-Reel Film, "Police Reporter," 
Put Out by Ohio State Staff 


An educational film, believed to be the 
first of its kind in journalism education, 
was scheduled for release by the Ohio 
State University School of Journalism in 
November. 

Entitled “Police Reporter,” the film is a 
two-reel 16mm. black and white sound 
picture. “Police Reporter” was written by 
Professor Paul H. Wagner of the School 
of Journalism and Robert Wagner of the 
Department of Photography. It was pro- 
duced by the photography department, 
with Mr. Wagner and H. R. Jolliffe and 
Manny N. Schor of the journalism school 
as technical advisers. 

Financed by a grant from the Ohio 
State Research Foundation, the film is now 
available for rental or purchase by other 
schools. Requests should be sent to the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 

Co-operating in the production were the 
staffs of the Columbus Dispatch, Citizen, 
and Ohio State Journal, and members of 
the Columbus police department. Plant 
shots were taken at the Ohio State Jour- 
nal. “Players” were from the three papers 
and from other departments of the Uni- 
versity. 

The film tells the story of a police re- 
porter’s work, with examples of good and 
bad practices. It is built around the story 
of a payroll holdup in which a messenger 
is shot. 


The University produced the movie for 
use in a study of the effectiveness of films 
in journalism education. The study, under 
the direction of Professor Wagner, is be- 
ing conducted during the present school 
year. 


Six newspapers in the greater Miami 
area are now using 32 University of Miami 
journalism students as interns. They are 
the Miami Herald, Miami Daily News, 
Coral Gables Riviera-Times, Miami Beach 
Sun, Miami Beach Star, and South Miami 
Journal. Other interns are working with 
Miami publicity offices, and a few quali- 
fied students may be assigned later to 
radio stations, said Simon Hochberger, 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism, University of Miami. The program 
began six years ago with the participation 
only of the paper in Coral Gables. 
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Arkansas Department Moves; 
Obtains $65,000 Printing Unit 

The Department of Journalism at the 
University of Arkansas has moved into 
new quarters in Hill Hall, a three-floor 
building formerly occupied as a dormi- 
tory. A new $65,000 laboratory printing 
plant occupies the first floor, four journal- 
ism classrooms and a typing room the 
second, and student publications the third. 

Professor W. J. Lemke, now beginning 
his twenty-second year as head of the 
Arkansas department, credited the Arkan- 
sas Press Association for much of the suc- 
cess in obtaining the new building. The 
association three years ago set up a jour- 
nalism committee, headed by Allen Tilden, 
city editor of the Arkansas Democrat, 
Little Rock, to co-operate with the Uni- 
versity in planning for a separate journal- 
ism building and a second journalism de- 
gree. 

As a result, the University is also of- 
fering this year for the first time the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in journalism. 
The journalism requirement will be 30 
semester hours and the social science re- 
quirement 42 hours, including a minor of 
18 hours in history and political science. 
Heretofore, Arkansas had offered only a 
bachelor of arts degree in journalism. 


JOURNALISM 


Facsimile Equipment Given 
To Emory by Station WSB 


A twin-scanner radio facsimile trans- 
mitter, with receivers, has been presented 
to the Emory University Division of Jour- 
nalism by Station WSB (The Atlanta 
Journal) in Atlanta and was installed re- 
cently. 

Valued at $13,000, the equipment was 
bought about two years ago and was used 
only a short time for demonstration pur- 
poses when the station decided to postpone 
development of facsimile broadcasting in 
order to give its attention to television. 

Emory will use the unit to demonstrate 
facsimile transmission and to experiment 
with various kinds of typography and lay- 
out. When Emory’s new student union 
building is completed next spring, one of 
the receivers will be installed there to re- 
ceive facsimile news and pictures by direct 
line from the journalism quarters. 

The radio studio in the Emory Division 
of Journalism was remodeled two years 
ago, largely with the help of WSB. 


QUARTERLY 


University of Washington Gets 
More Space for Radio Work 

The acquisition of additional floor space 
by the University of Washington School of 
Journalism this fall made possible the de- 
velopment of new facilities for the school’s 
radio instruction program. 

A three-room suite has been set up and 
equipped with professional radio gear. It 
will accommodate classes in radio news 
and radio advertising, and will be used to 
broadcast campus news programs through 
the facilities of a downtown Seattle AM 
station. 

Course work is co-ordinated with the 
over-all radio program on the campus. 
Instruction and program work are in 
charge of Milo Ryan, assistant professor 
of journalism, who returned to the school 
this fall for full-time work. Professor 
Ryan resigned in September as promotion 
director of KIRO, Seattle, to devote full 
time to teaching; he had been conducting 
radio news classes heretofore while serv- 
ing with the Seattle station. 


Nationally Known Journalists 
On Michigan Lecture Series 
Many nationally known newspapermen 


will speak this year on the University Lec- 


tures in Journalism series under auspices 
of the University of Michigan Department ‘ 
of Journalism. ; 

A partial list of lecturers includes: Le- , 
land Stowe, foreign editor of The Re- . 
porter; Marquis Childs, writer of the 
“Washington Calling” United Features col- 
umn; William G. Averitt, education editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune; Carroll 
Binder, editorial editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune; Nathaniel R. Howard, editor of 
the Cleveland News; Walter B. Kerr, for- 
eign editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune; Benjamin M. McKelway, editor 
of the Washington Star and president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors; Benjamin H. Reese, managing editor 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Floyd J. 
Miller, publisher of the Royal Oak 
(Mich.) Tribune and American delegate 
in 1949 to the Inter-American Press Con- 
gress in Ecuador; and Gene Alleman, sec- 
retary-manager of the Michigan Press As- 
sociation. 

The visiting lecturers are a regular part 
of Michigan’s instructional program. 
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News Notes 


Foreign Religious Journalism 
Program Started at Syracuse 


A graduate program for students inter- 
ested in foreign religious journalism was 
begun this fall at the Schoo: of Journalism 
at Syracuse University. 


Co-operating with the school in this 
work is the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature, a division of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. Syracuse has been selected as 
the university to which students are being 
assigned by various Protestant denomina- 
tion mission groups. 

Six students enrolled in the fall term. 
Others are expected to arrive from foreign 
countries next semester and by next fall. 
They are taking courses under plans ap- 
proved by the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, each program being designed “to 
train Christian men and women in the 
techniques and principles of religious jour- 
nalism, primarily for service overseas.” 

The first students represent or are sta- 
tioned in five foreign areas. They are Wil- 
liam A. Dudde, on leave from Argentina; 
Doris E. Hess, assigned to the Philippines; 
Thomas E. Karefa-Smart, West Africa; 
Vimala Rajamanickam and Irene Singh, 
both on leave from India; and Theodore 
A. F. Talbot, British Guiana. 


The religious journalism program was 
planned by Dean M. Lyle Spencer. In im- 
mediate charge of it is Professor Roland 
E. Wolseley, chairman of the Magazine 
Practice Department, who has been active 
in religious journalism for many years. 


The foreign religious journalism curric- 
ulum requires no previous training nor 
experience in journalism. Students spon- 
sored by the Committee on World Liter- 
acy and Christian Literature of the For- 
eign Missions Conference are released 
from the normal master’s thesis. They will 
carry on research in the literatures or pub- 
lishing problems of the area to which they 
may be going or are returning. 


A seminar for sports editors was held in 
Iowa City November 28 and 29 under the 
sponsorship of the Iowa Press Institute of 
the State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism. Sports editors of midwestern 
dailies heard addresses by coaches, col- 
umnists, educators, and Big Ten sports 
publicity leaders. 


Daily and Weekly Editors 
Attend "Maine Newspaper Day" 


Daily and weekly editors and publishers 
of Maine attended a “Maine Newspaper 
Day” program in Orono October 14. The 
sessions were sponsored by the University 
of Maine Department of Journalism. 


Speakers included Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor; 
Harold L. Cross, associate dean of the 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Journalism; John O. Boyd, editor of the 
Lowville (N. Y.) Leader and chairman of 
the photographic committee of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association; and Lewis 
Jordan, assistant foreign editor of the New 
York Times. 


The Maine Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the Maine Press Associa- 
tion participated. On the evening of Octo- 
ber 14 the two groups held their first joint 
meeting in history. 


80 High School Editors Enroll 
In Indiana University Institute 


Eighty high school editors and business 
managers participated in the third annual 
two-week High School Journalism Insti- 
tute at Indiana University this fall. 


The students each carried two of five 
courses offered: “Newspaper Editorial 
Practice,” “Editor’s Workshop” (for edi- 
tors-in-chief of high school papers), “Pho- 
tography,” “Yearbook Production,” and 
“Business Management.” 

Professor Gretchen A. Kemp directed 
the Institute. She was assisted by Profes- 
sors Poynter McEvoy and James L. Mah- 
ler of the Indiana University staff; Mrs. 
Ruth Marie Price, supervisor of publica- 
tions at Broad Ripple High School, Indi- 
anapolis; and Robert Rust, formerly su- 
pervisor of publicity and publications at 
Culver Military Academy and now editor 
of the Culver Citizen. 

Five high school teachers attended a 
three-weeks Advisers’ Workshop, which 
was held in connection with the Institute. 


The Columbia Missourian, laboratory 
newspaper of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, is installing $25,000 


‘worth of new equipment, including a new 


press unit and new flooring and lighting 
for the shop. 
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NOTES 

Dean John E. Drewry of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia was a member of the 
Schools of Journalism committee of the 
National Editorial Association, which held 
its annual convention in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 11-13. 


“Mass Communications in Modern So- 
ciety,” a new graduate course, is being of- 
fered this year by the State University of 
Iowa School of Journalism. The course is 
designed to explore inter-relationships be- 
tween mass communications media and 
modern society and to examine the rights 
and responsibilities of mass media. Pro- 
fessor Leslie G. Moeller, director of the 
school, is teaching the course. 


Abdul Naeem, a native of Lahore, 
Pakistan, is a graduate assistant in typog- 
raphy this year at the State University of 
Iowa. Mr. Naeem received his first degree 
in 1949 from the Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo. 


Crowded conditions in the Department 
of Journalism at the University of Ken- 
tucky have been relieved temporarily by a 
move from McVey Hall into another 
campus building. The new site provides 
the department with an auditorium seating 
400, five offices, typography laboratory, an 
editing and reporting laboratory, reading 
room with ample typing facilities, and 
three classrooms. The printing plant, un- 
der the direction of the Department of 
Journalism, has doubled its equipment and 
staff and now occupies all the space for- 
merly assigned for journalism instruction. 
Plans are complete for the erection of a 
three-story Journalism-Publications build- 
ing; architects specifications have received 
the approval of the Kentucky Board of 
Trustees. 


A special course in “Government Writ- 
ing, Editing, and Research” has been es- 
tablished in the Department of Journal- 
ism, Long Island University. Under the 
direction of Elliot Gattner, Veterans Ad- 
ministration official, advanced journalism 
students will be given an opportunity to 
work on specific government research and 
writing projects. They will do all the orig- 
inal research and then write the newspaper 
releases or prepare an information pam- 
phlet on the subject selected. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


To cover current topics not related to 
any particular course, Dean James L. C. 
Ford of the Montana State University 
School of Journalism has instituted a re- 
quired one-credit course in “Advanced 
Journalism Problems.” The course deals 
with current journalistic topics and con- 
troversies. All journalism staff members 
participate in lectures or round-table dis- 
cussions. Montana is also offering for the 
first time this fall a course in radio adver- 
tising. Professor O. J. Bue is in charge. 


The University of Nebraska School of 
Journalism has presented an Award in 
Newspaper Making to the Greenville 
(Miss.) Delta Democrat-Times for its edi- 
torial investigation of agricultural and so- 
ciological needs of its area. The presenta- 
tion was made October 14 to Hodding 
Carter, editor and publisher of the Mis- 
sissippi paper, on a visit to Lincoln and 
the Nebraska campus. 


Radio Station WOI-FM, sister station to 
the Iowa State College AM outlet, went 
on the air during the summer. WOI-TV, 
meanwhile, is expected to broadcast its 
first test patterns shortly after January 1. 
Basic equipment for telecasting already 
has been ordered by the station, said 
Richard B. ixull, member of the Iowa 
State journalism staff who directs the 
station. 


Journalism students at Ohio University, 
Athens, made use this fall of a fully 
equipped laboratory belonging to the Mes- 
senger Engraving Service. They worked 
under Charles E. Manderbach, who has 
had 40 years of experience in engraving. 
In addition, the students operate a one- 
man engraving plant in the School of Jour- 
nalism’s own photoengraving laboratory. 
The introduction of this training on a 
more professional basis completes a pro- 
gram set up in pictorial journalism. 


Ohio University is the first educational 
institution in Ohio to install an FM sta- 
tion. WOUI-FM will provide an oppor- 
tunity for School of Journalism students 
to maintain a news service comparable to 
a professional radio station. The students 
will continue to use station WOUN, the 
wired AM station, which has provided 
programs totaling 40 hours a week for 
several years. 





News Notes 


With the settlement of the International 
Typographical Union strike in Chicago, 
the Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University received several Vari- 
type machines for use in reporting and 
news editing classes. The radio depart- 
ment has purchased a high fidelity tape 
recorder to record news events so that on- 
the-scene pickup spots may be inserted 
within new progracas. The radio depart- 
ment also has a new recorder-connector, 
which will permit portions of telephone 
conversations to be recorded for broad- 
cast. 


Ray M. Small, a student in the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University, has been awarded the $100 
Collegiate Competition prize offered by 
the Saturday Review of Literature record- 
ings section for the best article dealing 
with any phase of recorded music. The 
winning aarticle, “Inflation-Disinflation 
Blues,” appeared in the September 24 is- 
sue of the Saturday Review. It was written 
for a magazine course at Medill and was 
the first article ever offered by the author 
for publication. 


Walter R. Taylor, director of publicity 
and assistant professor of journalism at 
Rider College, Trenton, N. J., was elected 
president of the New Jersey Intercollegi- 
ate Athletic Association in October. The 
association met at Panzer College, East 
Orange. 


Vernon McKenzie, professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Washington, 
spent four months in Germany from May 
to September to observe and advise the 
German press. He was on assignment from 
the War Department. Professor McKenzie 
was to make suggestions for improvements 
in building up a more democratic news- 
paper practice in Germany. He reported 
that in the transition period from a li- 
censed to a free press and from war to 
state control, the newspaper situation was 
complex, disturbed, and far from healthy. 


Two new courses will be offered in the 
second semester by the School of Journal- 
ism, West Virginia University. Professor 
N. C. Van Guilder will teach “Advertising 
Layout and Copy” and Professor Paul 
Krakowski will teach “Industrial Journal- 
ism.” 
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The University of Oregon School of 
Journalism this year is offering graduate 
seminars in “Communications Research,” 
“Press and the Constitution,” and “Society 
and Mass Communications.” In charge of 
the respective courses are Professors 
Laurence R. Campbell, Warren C. Price, 
and Gordon A. Sabine. All members of 
the faculty are assisting throughout the 
year. 


Professor J. Edward Gerald of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has been appointed 
to the Technical Advisory Board of the 
Institute of Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers. The appointment was an- 
nounced by H. B. Crump, controller of 
the Newspaper Printing Corporation, 
Nashville, Tennessee, who is president of 
the Institute. Robert P. Hunter of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News and Age-Herald 
is board chairman. Professor Gerald’s Na- 
tional Newspaper Survey, a research proj- 
ect on newspaper publishing costs, is con- 
tinuing under a Minnesota Graduate 
School grant. 


A new technique of taking readership 
on newspapers is being tried out by the 
Research Division of the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism. The 
method includes the recording of pre- 
coded readership data on IBM mark- 
sensing cards. It may have two results: 
Reduction in tabulation costs and an in- 
crease in analysis at low costs. Results of 
the experiment will be reported soon by 
Dr. Charles E. Swanson of the Minnesota 
Research Division. 


The Minneapolis Star “Program of In- 
formation on World Affairs,” begun three 
years ago, is being directed this year by 
Professor J. Edward Gerald of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism. The program, « week-by-week study 
and quiz plan on 26 major world topics, 
was developed under the guidance of Ed- 
gar B. Wesley, Minnesota professor of 
education. It has been adopted for use 
this year by the Toledo Blade, Des 
Moines Register, Denver Post, and Port- 
land Oregon Journal. More than 1,300 
schools in the Upper Midwest are using 
the Star program, as are many adult study 
groups. The program includes a 44-page 
study guidebook, weekly background arti- 
cles in the newspapers, and weekly tests. . 
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Dr. Alvise Barison, Trieste, Italy, and 
Hanns M. Stumph, Munich, Germany, en- 
rolled at the University of Michigan this 
fall to begin a two-year program of news- 
paper work and study under the auspices 
of the University Press Club of Michigan 
and the Michigan Department of Journal- 
ism. Dr. Barison is a former Itali in army 
officer who was a political prisoner at 
Buchenwald for refusing to serve with the 
Nazis. Mr. Stumpf in 1946 began publica- 
tion of a student periodical of about 
20,000 circulation at the University of 
Munich. The Michigan newspaper intern- 
study program was begun last year. 


Guest speakers for the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism senior 
class in “Interpretation of Contemporary 
Affairs” this fall were Hodding Carter, 
editor and publisher of the Greenville 
(Miss.) Delta Democrat-Times; Clarence 
K. Streit, foreign correspondent and au- 
thor of Union Now; Carroll Binder, edi- 
torial editor of the Minneapolis Tribune 
and member of the United Nations sub- 
commission on freedom of information; 
and Herbert Lewis, editor of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch. 


The twenty-eighth annual West Vir- 
ginia State Journalism Conference was 
held in Morgantown October 20-21. Main 
speakers were Erwin D. Canham, editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor; Cy Hun- 
gerford, cartoonist for the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette; and Okey L. Patteson, gov- 
ernor of West Virginia. The conference 
was sponsored jointly by the West Vir- 
ginia State Newspaper Council and the 
University School of Journalism. Clinics 
were held for daily and weekly newspa- 
permen and publishers, industrial and 


hus cess editors, and radio broadcasters. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
has established an advertising scholarship 
at the State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism. The scholarship, open to male 
senior or graduate students majoring in 
the field and planning a career in news- 
paper advertising, is designed “to encour- 
age outstanding students who show prom- 
ise in the field.” The scholarship may be 
held by a student only for one year. The 
amount is determined by the Register and 
Tribune’s scholarship award committee. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


A course in “Radio and Television Ad- 
vertising” will be added to the University 
of Minnesoia School of Journalism cur. 
riculum in the winter term. The course 
was first offered in the Extension Division 
and has been developed with the co-oper- 
ation of Minnesota broadcasters and the 
National Association of Broadcasters. It 
will be taught by Eugene F. Seehafer, as- 
sistant professor. 


A documentary picture story of the city 
of Columbia, Mo., a culmination of the 
first annual Photographic Workshop held 
at the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism last May, had its main show- 
ing in Columbia in October. It is now on 
tour throughout the United States. The 
Workshop was under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Clifton C. Edom of the Missouri 
School of Journalism. The show is ap- 
pearing in the December issue of Pageant. 


The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism will offer a course in “Picture 
Editing” in the second semester. The 
course will give practical experience in 
scaling, cropping, and preparing prints for 
engravings for the Columbia Missourian. 
A new one-hour course, “Journalistic Vo- 
cations,” also has been added to the cur- 
riculum. A requirement for all who will 
receive the Bachelor of Journalism degree, 
the course will deal with the strategy of 
job finding an? information about qualifi- 
cations and of :ortunities in various jour- 
nalistic vocations. The course is co-ordi- 
nated with the work of the Missouri 
Placement Bureau. 


Students graduated from Kansas State 
college in industrial journalism after Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, must have at least two 
months vocational experience (as an in- 
tern on a weekly newspaper) before being 
graduated, Ralph Lashbrook, journalism 
department head, has announced. The arts 
and sciences faculty of the college recently 
approved the additional requirement. The 
K-State college publications give students 
practical experience, but the journalism 
faculty felt future newspaper men and 
women should work at least one summer 
on a weekly newspaper, Lashbrook ex- 
plained. Although experience on a daily 
occasionally may be substituted for that 
on a weekly, the faculty recommends 
weeklies for the internship. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





More Courses in Law 
Urged for Journalists 


To the Editor: 


It was coincidental for me to read of 
the combination journalism-law course 
proposed by the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism at the University of Geor- 
gia (JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, September 
1949, p. 370). A short time before read- 
ing this announcement, I had prepared 
some paragraphs emphasizing the impor- 
tance of such a correlation in actual jour- 
nalism practice. 


The deficiencies in schools of journal- 
ism become most apparent when the 
working reporter suddenly discovers him- 
self “boning up” on this subject or that 
during his evenings off. 


Conspicuous, at least to a beginning 
Washington correspondent, is the sudden 
importance of a knowledge of the law, its 
nature and systems, legal procedure, state 
and federal aspects and so forth. Schools 
of journalism, from my own experience at 
two good ones and from a perusal of nu- 
merous college catalogues, make only a 
weak feint in the direction of recognizing 
the curriculum importance of legal knowl- 
edge as a sound background for the tyro 
journalist, especially the one who aspires 
to “cover Washington” or do political re- 
porting on the state and municipal levels. 
These schools habitually offer an under- 
graduate course on “The Law of Libel” 
and possibly a graduate seminar treating 
the same discipline. The student may find 
the libel course helpful in developing a 
conditioned reflex for caution and the at- 
titude of “check-double-check,” but, final- 
ly, he reduces it to a matter of common 
sense. The narrow segment of the whole 
body of law that a lonely libel course cov- 
ers will become ruefully apparent to the 
student later. 


The United States has often been ac- 
cused of being a government of lawyers. 
As a hasty generalization, this is true. 


One critic of our system points out that 
more than two-thirds of the men who've 
been President were lawyers; the same fig- 
ure holds for our federal cabinet officers. 
Since 1865, 72 percent of the Senate and 
64 percent of the House of Representa- 
tives have been lawyers. Also, since that 
date, about 58 percent of our state gov- 
ernors have been lawyers. The lawyer is 
indeed “at the centre of almost all sources 
of public discussion.”1 


Aside from the desire to meet politi- 
cians on favorable professional terms, the 
law-oriented newspaperman can _ respect 
the seemingly trite importance of commit- 
ting to memory a glossary of basic legal 
terms. The reporter who can quickly scan 
a court decision, dissenting opinion, or his 
own office files, and who can instantly 
comprehend such terms as “ad damnum,” 
“deponent,” “easement,” “intestate,” and 
the remaining jungle of gray, familiar, al- 
beit precise legal terms, will save himself 
much time and worry. This is true not 
only of political writers, but also of the 
less sophisticated, less specialized report- 
ers, who daily bump into stories of crime, 
arrests, litigation, etc. 


The first assignment I was ever handed 
in Washington looked like an impossible 
legal mess (to me). Speed was essential. 
I was fortunate to be able to find some 
friendly files (past stories) in the office, 
plus a helpful lawyer and the sitting Cir- 
cuit Court judge, who happened to be in 
Washington at the time. However, the mo- 
mentary terror of being snowballed on a 
first story by a mass of legal material con- 
vinced me that homework was in order for 
awhile. It might be added that even if 
there were a plethora of obliging lawyers 
in Washington (which there are), who 
could be called upon for assistance in a 


1These figures and the quoted comment are 
from Harold J. Laski’s The American Democ- 
racy (New York, 1948), pp. 572-573. As an ad- 
ditional sampling, Laski noted that 10 states, se- 
lected at random, showed 71 percent of their 
legislators married to the legal profession. 
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pinch, the newsman was not always safe 
when writing against deadline. 

The first story was a precursor of oth- 
ers. Occasionally, it was possible to bump 
into a newspaperman in Washington who 
was also a lawyer. For example, at lunch- 
eon one day in the National Press Club, I 
was surprised by one correspondent for 
N.A.N.A., whom Id known in the darker 
days of the China war as a Columbia 
journalism product, when he related that 
he had gone to a Cleveland law school 
and had passed the bar. As I recall, he 
counted only the fingers of one hand be- 
fore he exhausted the names of others in 
the Wask ington press corps who were also 
ex-lawyers. I have omitted my informant’s 
name because he told me that he made it 
a practice to say very little about his legal 
antecedents to newspaper friends. 

Perhaps with the advent of some expert- 
ly-trained legal-journalists (who, I might 
add, could also fruitfully embrace the 
study of political economy as an added 
pursuit in University days), such obstinate 
beats as the U. S. Supreme Court, often 
the silent repository of truly significant 
news, whose justices do not now formally 
grant press interviews, may be cracked 
open with assurance to a responsible press. 
This might be worthwhile even if it in- 
volved an informal accreditation system. 

What can be done at present by the 
academicians to improve things? 

One suggestion is that one or two full 
courses on the general subject of the law 
be offered in all journalism schools to stu- 
dents who wish to specialize in the report- 
ing of public affairs. Those schools which 
are fortunate enough to have a law school 
within their university systems might pre- 
vail upon law professors to come regu- 
larly into the journalism school for lec- 
tures on the layman’s level. 

It is also conceivable that a formal lia- 
ison be effected with the law school so 
that the newspaper specialist could spend 
at least one semester (perhaps auditing 
courses) of four undergraduate years at 
the law school. 

Best of all would be a system under 
which journalism graduates would spend 
an additional term or two studying in law 
school alongside our future legislators, ad- 
ministrators, and judges. 


If the proposed program at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia is carried out, it will be 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


interesting to study the results of it and 
others like it over the course of several 
years. 


I trust the reader has not misinterpreted 
me. I think we have enough lawyers, espe- 
cially in public life. But we sorely need 
someone to disengage the Mumbo Jumbo. 
And who better than the journalist? 

EMANUEL GOLDBERG* 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


Editorial Writers Invite 
Teachers to Membership 


To the Editor: 


Associate memberships in the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers are now 
open to journalism teachers. The “gates 
were let down” at the October meeting in 
Washington. The cost is $5 a year, plus a 
$5 initiation fee. Membership includes a 
subscription to the official publication, the 
Masthead, a very useful aid in editorial 
writing courses. 


Transcripts of the 1947 and 1948 meet- 
ings of the NCEW are still available. The 
first costs $6, the second sells for $8. The 
1949 transcript will be $10. Orders for 
these, as well as requests for membership 


blanks, should be sent to the NCEW at 
1111 17th Street N W., Washingtor 6, 
D. C. 


I have tried out material from these 
transcripts on my classes and have found 
them to be of great value in interesting 
students in the problems of the editorial 
writer. The 1947 transcript, for example, 
includes critical analyses of pages by 
Ralph Coghlan, Philip Wagner, and oth- 
ers; discussions on variety in the editorial 
page, the editorial background, and letters 
to the editor; and editorial campaigns in 
Chicago, Boston, and Kansas City. The 
1948 transcript is equally stimulating. 


I think a copy of these transcripts: 
should be in the library of every school 
of journalism that gives courses in edito- 
rial writing. 

A. GAYLE WALDROP 
University of Colorado 


*The writer has been a Washington correspon- 
dent for Newsweek and taught journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin during the 1946-47 aca- 
demic year. He holds B.S. and M.A. degrees in 
journalism from Boston and Wisconsin universi- 
ties res vely, and studied toward a Ph.D. in 
political science at Harvard University. 








